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18 piece has undoubtedly considerable beauties, both dra- 
matic and poetical; and might have made the fortune of 
any young aspirant after fame. But the name of Byron raises 
expectations which are not so easily satisfied ; and, judging of it 
by the lofty standard which he himself has established, we are 
compelled to say, that we-cannot but regard it as a failure, both 
as a Poem and.a Plays’ This:may be partly accounted for, 
from theinherent oe of cy these ‘two sorts of excel- 
lence—of: confining the daring and digressive genius of poetry 
within the forms and limits of a regular drama, and, at the same 
time, imparting its warm and ake spirit to the practical pre- 
ation and necessary details of a complete theatrical action. 
hese, however, are difficulties with which dramatic adven- 
turers have long had to struggle; and over which, though they ~ 
are inkneeeeell most formidable to the most powerful spirits, 
there is no reason to doubt that the powers of Lord Byron 
would have triumphed. 

The true history of his failure, therefore, we conceive, and 
the actual cause of his miscarriage on the present occasion, 
is to be found in the bad choice of his subject—his selection 
of a story which not only gives no scope to the peculiar and 
commanding graces of his genius, but runs continually coun- 
ter to the master currents of his fancy. His great gifts, as 
all the world knows, are exquisite tenderness and demonia- 
cal sublimity—the power of conjuring up at pleasure those de- 
licious visions of love and beauty, and pity and purity, which 
melt our hearts within us with a thrilling and etherial softness— 
and of wielding, at the same time, that infernal fire which blasts 
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and overthrows all things with the dark and capricious fulmina- 
tions of its scorn, rancour, and revenge. With the conscious- 
ness of these great powers, and_as if im wilful perversity to their 
suggestions, he has here chosen a'story which, ina great mea- 
sure, excludes the agency of either; and resolutely conducted 
it, so as to secure himself against their intrusion ;—a story with- 
out love or hatred—misanthropy or pity—containing nothing 
voluptuous and nothing terrifie—but depending, for its grandeur, 
on the anger of a very old and irritable: man—and, for its attrac- 
tion, on the elaborate representations of conjugal dignity and 
domestic honour,—the sober and austere triumphs of cold and 
untempted chastity, and the noble propriety of a pure and dis- 
ciplined understanding. These, we think,\are not the most 
promising themes for’ any -writer whose ‘business is to: raise 
powerful emotions—nor ‘very likely; im:any hands,‘ to redeem 
the modern drama from the imputation of want of spirit, inte- 
rest and excitement. But for Lord Byron to select them for @ 
= dramatic effort, is as if a swift-footed racer were to tie his 
eet together at the starting, or a valiant knight to enter the lists 
without his arms. No mortal prowess could sueceed under such 
disadvantages. Amadis himself, when he laid aside his enchant- 
ed sword and his helmet of proof, was only.a very strong man, 
and no way fit for the encounter of giants and dragons; and 
Lord Byron, without his bitters and his sweets, his softness and 
horrors, is only a very bold and clever writer—withal somewhat 
clumsy and verbose. 

The story, in so far as it is original in our dramay:is ex- 
tremely improbable; though, like’ most other very improbable 
stories, derived from authentic sources: But, in the main, it is 
original—being indeed merely another Venice Preserved, and 
continually recalling, though certainly without ‘eclipsing, the 
memory of the first. Except that Jaffier is driven to join the 
conspirators by the natural impulse of love and misery, and 
the Doge by a resentment so outrageous as to exclude all sym~ 
pathy—and that the disclosure, which is produced by love in the © 
old play, is here ascribed to mere friendship, the general action : 
and catastrophe of the two pieces are almost identical—while, 
with regard to the writing and management, it must be owned 
that, if Lord Byron has most sense and vigour, Otway has by 
far the most passion and pathos; and that, though his conspirators 
are better orators and reasoners than the gang of Pierre and 
Reynault, the tenderness of Belvidera is as much more touch- 
ing, as it is more natural than the stoical and self-satisfied: de- 
corum of Angiolina. But lest some of our readers may not 
have read the play through, it may be as well to preface the 
rest of our remarks with a short abstract of it. 
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Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, and nearly fourscore years 
of age, marries a young beauty of the name of Angiolina—and, 
soon after, their union, a giddy young nobleman, whom he had 
had occasion to disgrace in public, sticks up some indecent lines 
on his chair of state; purporting that he was the husband of a 
fair wife, whom he had the honour of keeping for the benefit 
of others. ‘The Doge having discovered the author of this lam- 
poon, complains of him. to the Senate—who, upon proof of 
the charge, sentence him to.a month’s confinement. The Doge, 
considering this as altogether inadequate to the reparation of 
his injured honour, immediately conceives a most insane and 
unintelligible animosity at the whole body of the nobility—and, 
in spite of the dignified example and gentle soothing of Angio- 
lina, puts himself at the head-of a conspiracy, which had just been 
organized for the.overthrow of the government by certain ple- 
beian malcontents, who had more substantial wrongs and griev- 
ances tocomplain of. One of the faction, however, had a triend 
in ‘the Senate whom he wished to preserve ; and goes to him, on 
the eve of the insurrection, with words of warning, which 
lead to its timely detection. The Doge and his associates are 
arrested and brought to trial; and the former, after a vain in- 
tercession from Angiolina, who candidly admits the enormity of 


his guilt, and: prays only for his life, is led, in his Ducal robes, to 
the place where he was first consecrated a sovereign, and there 
publicly aanoen by the hands of the Executioner. 


This naked outline, we confess, gives no great information as 
to the merits of the piece; and it is fair, therefore, to let the 
reader a little more into its details. The first scenes represent, 
rather tediously, the Doge waiting impatiently for the sentence 
ofthe Senate, and raving very extravagantly at its lenity. We 
think all this part very heavily and even unskilfully executed ; nor 
can ‘it be at all surprising that ordinary readers should not enter 
into his. Highness’s fury, when it. appears that even his nephew 
does not at first understand it. This dutiful person comments 
thus calmly on the matter, in a speech which, though set down 
by Lord Byron in lines of ten syllables, we shall take the liber- 
ty to print as prose—which it undoubtedly is—and very ordina- 
ry and homely prose too. 

‘ Ber. Fal. I cannot but agree with you, the sentence is too slight 
for the offence. It is not honourable in the Forty to affix so slight a 
penalty to that which was a foul affront to you, and even to them, as 
being your subjects ; but ’tis not yet without remedy; you can. ap- 
peal to them once more, or to the Avogadori, who, seeing that true 
justice is withheld, will now take up the cause they once declined, 
and do you right upon the bold delinquent. Think you not thus, 
good uncle ? why do you stand so fixed?’ p,11. 
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The youth, however, is at last talked into a better sense of 
what their house’s honour requires—and leaves the Doge brood- 
ing over some terrible revenge. At this moment the Captain of 
a galley comes to complain of an insult he had just received from 
a Senator; and when the Doge rails at the whole Senate in 
terms of great bitterness, is encouraged to inform him, that a 

lot is on foot for its destruction, which he would do well to 
join—to which his. Highness, with marvellous. little hesitation, 
assents,—and agrees to-come alone at midnight to this‘assem- 
blage of plebeian desperadoes.. If this were ever so authenti- 
cally set down in history—which vyhowever itis not~it would 
still be a great deal too improbable forsa modern tragedy: 

The Second Act opens, ‘or at least soon proceeds, with a 
scene between thé Doge and’Angiolina, which; though into- 
lerably long, has more force and beauty than’ any thifig that 

before it. She endeavours to sooth*the furious mood of 
1er aged partner; while he’ insists that nothing but the libeller’s 
death could make fitting expiation for his offence. ‘The follow- 
ing is an elaborate, and, after all, ineffectual attempt, by rhe- 
torical exaggerations, to give some colour to the insane and un- 
measured resentment on which the piece hinges. 
* Doge. Does not the law of Heaven say blood for blood ? 
And he who taints kills more. than he who sheds.it. 
Is it the pain of blows, or shame.of blows, 
That oe such deadly to the sense of man ? 
Do not the laws of man say.blood for honour ? 
And less than honour, for a little gold? 
Say not the laws of nations blood for treason ? 
Is ’t nothing to have fill’d these veins with poison 
For their once healthful current ?_is it nothing 
To have stain’d your name and mine—the noblest names,? 
Is ’t nothing to have brought into contempt 
A prince before his people? to have fail’ 
In the respect accorded by mankind 
To youth in woman, and old age in man ? 
To virtue in your sex, and dignity 
In ours ?—But let them look to it who have saved him. 
Ang. Heaven bids us to forgive our enemies. 
Doge. Doth Heaven forgive her own? Is Satan saved 
From wrath eternal ? ni se 
Ang. 0 not § thus wildly— 
Seana will alike forgive you and an foes. . 
Doge. Amen! May Heaven forgive them, 
Ang. And will you? , 
Doge. Yes, when they are in Heaven!’ . 47-48. 

He afterwards reminds her, with more ae of the mo- 

tives that had led him to seek her alliance—her father’s request, 
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and his own desire to afford her orphan helplessness the high- 
est and most unsuspected probation. The following passages, 
though not perfectly dramatic, have great sweetness and dignity, 
and remind us, in their rich verbosity, of the moral and melli- 
fluous parts of Massinger. 
* Doge. ’Twas not a foolish dotard’s vile caprice, 

Nor the false edge of aged appetite, 

Which made me covetous of girlish beauty, 

And a young bride : for in my fieriest youth 

Lseway'd such passions;'nor was this my age 

Infected with that leprosy of lust 

Whieh taints the hoariest years of vicious men,’ &c.— 

I knew my heart would never treat you harshly ; 

I knew my days could not disturb you long ; 

And then the daughter of my earliest friend, 

His worthy daughter, free to choose again, 

Wealthier and wiser, in the ripest bloom 

Of womanhood, more skilful to select 

By passing these probationary years ; 

Inheriting a prince’s name and riches, 

Secured, by the short penance of enduring 

An old man for some summers, against all 

That law's chicane or envious kinsmen might 

Have urged against her right; my best friend’s child 

Would choose more fitly in respect of years, 

And not less truly in a faithful heart. ’— 

For love, romantic love, which in my youth 

I knew to be illusion, and ne’er saw 

Lasting, but often fatal, it had been 

No lure for me, in my most passionate days, 

And could not be so now, did such exist. 

But such respect, and mildly paid regard 

As a true feeling for your welfare, and 

A free compliance’ with all honest wishes ; 

A kindness to your virtues, watchfulness 

Not shown, but shadowing o’er such little failings 

As youth is apt in, so as not to check 

Rashly, but win you from them ere you knew 

You had been won, but thought the change‘your choice ; 

A pride not in your beauty, but your conduct,— 

A trust in you—a patriarchal love, 

And not a doting homage—friendship, faith— 

Such estimation in your eyes as these 

Might claim, I hoped for. ’— 

I trusted to the blood of Loredano 

Pure in your veins ; I trusted to the soul 

God gave you—to the truths your father taught you— 

To your belief in heaven—to your mild virtues— 
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To your own faith and honour, for my own.— 
Where light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasure rankle in the heart, 

Or sensual throbs convulse it, well I know 
*Twere hopeless for humanity to dream 

Of honesty in such infected blood, 

Although ’twere wed to, him it covets most : 

An incarnation,of the poet’s god 

In all his marble-chisell’d beauty, or 

The demi-deity, Aloides, in 

His majesty of superhuman manhood, 

Would not suffice to bind where yirtueis not.’ pp. 50—53. 

The next scene‘introduces us to the Conspirators, who, though 
of humble condition, speak in..very lofty language. There is 

- much force and spirit. inthis) passage. One says--* But if we 
fail !’—and the Chief: warmly replies, 
‘ ‘They never fail who die 
Tn a great cause: the block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 
But still their spirit walks abroad. .Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark @ doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which o’erpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom: What were we, 
If Brutus had not lived? He died in giving 
Rome liberty, ‘but left a deathless lesson— 
A name which is a virtue, and‘a soul 
Which multiplies itself throughout all time, 
When wicked men wax mighty, and a state 
Turns servile. He and his high friend were styled 
** The last of Romans!” - Let us be the first 
Of true Venetians, sprung from Roman sires. 
Calen. Our fathers did not fly from Attila 
Into these isles, where palaces have sprung 
. On banks redeem’d from the rude ocean’s ooze, 
To own a thousand despots in his place. 
Better bow down before the Hun, and call 
A Tartar lord, than these swoln silkworms masters ! 
The first at least was mah, and used his sword 
As sceptre: these unmanly creeping things 
Command our swords, and rule us with a word 
As with a spell. 
Js. Ber. It shall be broken soon.’ pp. 63, 64. 

We then pass to the Doge, who, true to his appointment, is 
waiting for his conduétor before the church of St John and St 
Paul, the cemetery of his noble ancestors. There is great lofti- 
ness, both of feeling and diction, in the following passage. 
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‘ Tall fane! 
Where sleep my fathers, whose dim statues shadow ° 
The floor which doth divide us from the dead, 
Where all the pregnant hearts of our bold blood, 
Moulder’d into a mite of ashes, hold 
In one shrunk heap what once made many heroes, 
When what is now a handful shook the earth— 
Fane of the tutelar saints who guard our house ! 
Vault where two Doges rest—miy sires! who died 
The one of toil, the other in the field, 
With a long race of other lineal chiefs 
And sages, whose great labours, wounds, and state 
I have inherited,—let the graves gape, 
Till all thine aisles be peopled with the dead, 
And pour them from thy portals to gaze on me ! 
TF call them up; and them and thee to witness 
What it hath been which put me to this task— 
Their pure high blood; their: blazon-roll of glories, 
Their ae name dishonour’d all zn me, 
Not dy me, bat by ‘the ungrateful nobles 
We fought to make our equals, not our lords :-— 
And chiefly thou, Ordelafo the:brave, 
Who perish’d in the field, where I since conquer’d, 
Battling at Zara, did the hecatombs 
Of thine and Venice’ foes, there offer’d up 
By thy descendant, merit such acquittance?’ pp. 68, 69. 

He is at last ushered into the presence of the Conspirators, 
who are at first disposed to sacrifice both him and his introducer ; 
but are pacified and converted by a speech of three pages, which 
is not very good: And then they put it to him to say, whether 
any of the devoted Senate shall be spared in the impending 
massacre. He says, 

‘ Ask me not—tempt me not with such a question— 
Decide yourselves.’ 
But, on being farther pressed, he ee way, in the following 
passages, to feelings most natural to his own condition, but by 
no means calculated to recommend him to his new associates. 
* Doge. Dolfino’s father was my friend, and Lando 
Fought by my side, and Mare Cornaro shared 
My Genoese embassy ; I saved the life 
Of Veniero—shall I save it twice?’ &c. 
‘ All these men were my friends ; I loved them, they 
Requited honourably my regards ; 
We served and fought ; we smiled and wept in concert ; 
We revell’d or we sorrow’d side by side ; 
We made alliances of blood and marriage ; 
We grew in years and honours fairly, till 
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Their own desire, not my ambition, made 
Them choose me for their prinee, and then farewell { 
Farewell all social meérory ! all thoughts 
In common! and sweet bonds which link old friendships, 
When the survivors of long years and actions, 
Which now belong to history, soothe the days 
Which yet remain by treasuring each other, 
And never meet, but each’ beholds the mirror 
Of half a century on his brother’s brew, 
And sees a hundred beings, now in earth, 
Flit round them whispering of the days gone by, 
And seeming not all dead, as long as two 
Of the brave, joyous, reckless, glorious band, 
Which once were one and many, still retain 
A breath to sigh for them; a tongue to speak 
Of deeds that else were silent, save on matble.’ pp. 86—88. 
And again, when he is left alone with the chief Conspirator, 
the contrast of their situations is still more finely and forcibly 
elicited. Bertuccio says, 
* Now thou’rt indeed a sovereign, and wilt make 
A name immortal greater than the greatest : 
Free citizens have struck at kings ere now ; 
Cesars have fallen, and even patrician hands 
Have crush’d dictators, as the popular steel 
Has reach’d patricians; but until this hour, 
What prince has plotted for his people’s freedom ? 
Or risk’d a life to liberate his subjects ? 
Now, my lord, to our enterprise ; ‘tis great, 
And greater the reward ; why stand you rapt? 
A moment back, and you were all impatience ! 
Doge. And is it then decided ? must they die? 
Is. Ber, Who? 
Doge. My own friends by blood and courtesy, 
And many deeds and days—the senators ? 
Js. Ber. You pass'd their sentence, and it is a just one. 
Doge. Ay, so it seems, and §0 it is to you ; 
You are a patriot, plebeian Gracchus— 
The rebel’s oracle—the people's tribune— 
I blame you not, you act in your vocation ; 
They smote you, and oppress’d you, and despised you ; 
So they have me ; but you ne'er spake with them ; ', 
You never broke their bread, nor shared their salt ; 
You never had their wine-cup at your lips ; 
You grew not up with them, nor laugh’d, nor wept, 
Nor held a revel in their company ; 
Ne’er smiled to see them smile, nor claim’d their smile 
Tn social interchange for yours, nor trusted : 
These hairs of mine are grey, and so are theirs, 
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The elders of the council; I remember 
When all our locks were like the raven’s wing, 
As we went forth to take our prey around 
The isles wrung from the false Mahometan ; 
And can I see them dabbled o'er with blood ? 
Is. Ber. Doge! Doge! this, vacillation is unworthy 
A child; if you are-not in second childhood, 
Call back your-nerves to your own purpose,. &c. 
Doge. Bear with me! Step by, step, and blow on blow, 
I will divide with you;, think not I waver ; 
Ah! no; it is the,certainty of all 
Which I must do doth make me tremble thus. 
But let these last and lingering thoughts have way, 
To which you only and the Night are conscious, 
And both regardless ; when the hour arrives, 
Tis mine to sound the knell, and strike the blow, 
Which shall unpeople many palaces, 
And hew the highest genealogic trees 
Down to the earth, strew’d with their bleeding fruit, 
And crush their blossoms into barrenness ; 
This will _—must [—have I sworn to do, 
Nor aught can turn me from my destiny.’ pp. 92-94. 

The Fourth Act opens with the most poetical and_ brilliantly 
written scene in the play—though it is a soliloquy, and altoge- 
ther alien from the business of the piece. Lioni, a young no- 
bleman, returns home from a splendid assembly, rather out of 
spirits; and, opening his palace window for air, contrasts the 
tranquillity of the night scene which lies before him, with the 
feverish turbulence and glittering enchantments of that which he 
has just quitted. Nothing can be finer than this picture, in both 
its compartments. ‘There is a truth and aluxuriance in the de- 
scription of the route, which mark at once the hand of a mas- 
ter, and raise it to a very high rank as a piece of poetical paint- 
ing—while the moonlight view from the window is equally grand 
and beautiful, and reminds us of those magnificent and en- 
chanting lookings forth in Manfred, which have left, we will 
confess, far deeper traces on our fancy, than any thing else in 
the more elaborate work before us, Lioni says, 

‘ ——I will try 
Whether the air will calm my spirits : ’tis 
A goodly night ; the cloudy wind which blew 
From the Levant hath crept into its cave, 
And the broad moon has brighten’d. What a stillness! 
[Goes to an open lattice. 
And.what a contrast with the scene I left, 
Where the tall torches’ glare, and silver lamps’ 
More pallid gleam along the tapestried walls, 
Spread over the reluctant gloom which haunts 
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Those vast and dimly-latticed galleries 

A dazzling mass of artificial light, 

Which show’d all things, but nothing as they were, &c.— 
The music, and the banquet, and the wine— 

The garlands, the,rose odours, and the flowers— 

The sparkling eyes and flashing ornaments— 

The white arms and the raven hair—the braids 

And bracelets; swanlike bosoms, and the necklace, 

An India in itself, yet dazzling not 

The eye like what it circled ; the thin robes 

Floating like light clouds ’twixt our gaze and heaven ; 

The many-twinkling feet so small and sylphlike, 

Suggesting the more secret symmetry 

Of the fair forms which terminate so we]l— 

All the delusion of the dizzy scene, 

Its false and true enchantments—art and nature, 

Which swam before my giddy eyes, that drank 

The sight of beauty as the parch’d pilgrim’s 

On Arab sands the false mirage, -which offers 

A lucid lake to his eluded thirst, 

Are gone.—Around me are the stars and waters— 

Worlds mirror'd in the ocean, goodilier sight 

Than torches glared back by a gaudy glass ; 

And the great element, which is to space 

What ocean is to earth, spreads its blue depths, 

Soften’d with the first breathings of the spring ; 

The high moon sails upon her beauteous way, 

Serenely smoothing o’er the lofty walls 

Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces, 

Whose porphyry pillars, and whose costly fronts, 

Fraught with the orient spoil of many marbles, 

Like altars ranged along the broad canal, 

Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed 

Rear’d up from ouf the waters, scarce less strangely 

Than those more massy and mysterious giants 

Of architecture, those Titanian fabrics, 

Which point in Egypt’s plains to times that have 

No other record. All is gentle : nought 

Stirs rudely ; but, congenial with the night, 

Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit. 

The tinklings of some vigilant guitars 

Of sleepless lovers to a wakeful mistress, 

And cautious opening of the casement, showing 

That he is not unheard ; while her young hand, 

Fair as the moonlight of which it seems part, 

So delicately white, it trembles in 

The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 

To let in love through music, makes his heart 
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Thrill like his lyre-strings at the sight ;—the dash 
Phosphoric of the oar, or rapid twinkle 

Of the far lights of skimming gondolas, 

And the responsive voices of the choir 

Of boatmen answering back with verse for verse ; 

Some dusky shadow chequering the Rialto ; 

Some glimmering palace roof, or tapering spire, 

Are all the sights and sounds which here pervade 

The ocean-born and earth-commanding city.’ pp. 98-101. 

We must hurry over the rest of the story. A relenting Con- 
spirator, whom this contemplative Signor had formerly befriend- 
ed, calls to warn him of the danger; and is gradually led to 
betray his associates. ‘The plot is crushed in the moment of 
its development, and the Doge arrested in his palace. The 
scene immediately preceding this catastrophe is noble and thrill- 
ing. ‘The Doge says to his nephew— 

* Will the morn never put to rest 
These stars which twinkle yet o’er all the heavens ?’— 
‘ Methinks the day breaks—is it not so? look, 

Thine eyes are clear with youth ;—the air puts on 
A morning freshness, and, at least to me, 
The sea looks grayer through the lattice. 

Ber. Fal. True, 
The morn is dappling in the sky. ; 

Doge. Away then! 
See that they strike without delay, and with 
The first toll from St Mark’s, march on the palace 
With all our house’s strength ; here I will meet you— 

He is gone.— Tis done. 

Now the destroying Angel hovers o'er 
Venice, and pauses ere he pours the vial, 
Even as the eagle overlooks his prey, 
And for a moment, poised in middle air, 
Suspends the motion of his mighty wings, 
Then swoops with his unerring beak.—Thou day ! 
That slowly walk’st the waters! maroh—march on— 
I would not smite i’ the dark, but rather see 
That no stroke errs. And: you, ye blue sea-waves ! 
I have seen you dyed ere now, and deeply too, 
With Genoese, Saracen, and Hunnish gore, 
While that of Venice flow'd too, but victorious : 
Now thou must wear an unmix’d crimson ; no 
Barbaric blood now,’ &c. pp. 117-119. 

The last Act begins with the arraignment of the original Con- 
spirators, which is very much in the style of that of Pierre and 
his associates in the old play—and, after them, the Doge is 
brought in. His part is very forcibly written throughout; but 

@ 
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we can only give the concluding part of it. After a good deal 
of reprobation and scorn has been interchanged, he says, 

‘ Noble Venetians ! stir me not with questions, 

I am resign’d to the worst; but in me still 

Have something of the blood of brighter days, 
And am not over-patient. Pray you, spare me 
Further interrogation, which boots nothing, 
Except to turn a trial to debate. 

I shall but answer that which will offend you, 
And please your enemies—a host already ; ‘ 
"Tis true, these sullen walls should yield no echo ; 
But walls have ears; for true words are things, 
And dying men’s are things which long outlive, 
And oftentimes avenge them ; bury mine 

If ye would fain survive me: take this counsel, 
And though too oft ye made me live in wrath, 
Let me die calmly ; you may grant me this ;— 

I deny nothing—defend nothing—nothing 

I ask of you, but silence for myself, 

And sentence from the court!’ pp. 141, 142. 

Angiolina enters, and supplicates with calm dignity—but in 
vain. She then says, 

‘ Then die, Faliero! since it must bese ; 
But with the spirit of my father’s friend, 
Thou hast been guilty of .a great offence,’ &c. 

The unhappy libeller. now xises—humbly acknowledges his 
fault—and sues, not for forgiveness, but compassion, The stern 
spirit of the matron rises at this interference; and she rebukes 
him in a speech which, though rather long and learned, ‘is yet 
full of majesty and spirit. Among other things, she'says— 

* Let what we now 
Behold, and feel, and suffer, be a lesson 
To wretches how they tamper in their spleen 
With beings of a higher order. « Insects 
Have made the lion mad ere now; a shaft 
I’ the heel o’erthrew the bravest of the brave; 
A wife’s dishonour was the bane of Troy ; 
A wife’s dishonour unking’d Rome for ever ; 
An injured husband brought the Gauls to Clusjum, 
And thence to Rome, which perish’d for a time; 
An obscene gesture cost Caligula 
His life, while Earth yet bore his cruelties ; 
A virgin’s wrong made Spain a Moorish province ; 
And Steno’s lie, couch’d in two worthless lines, 
Hath decimated Venice, put in peril 
A senate which hath stood eight hundred years, 
Discrown’d a prince, cut off his crownless head, 
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And forged new fetters for a groaning people ! 
Let the poor wretch, like to the courtesan 
Who fired Persepolis, be proud of this, 
If it so please him—’twere a pride fit for him ! 
But let him not insult the last hours of 
Him, who, whate’er he now is, was a hero, 
By the intrusion of his very prayers ; 
Nothing of good can come from such a source, 
Nor would we aught with him, nor now, nor ever: 
We leave him to himself, that lowest depth 
Of human baseness. Pardon is for men, 
And not for reptiles~+we have none for Steno, 
And no resentment ; things like him must sting, 
And higher beings suffer: ‘tis the.charter 
Of life. The man who dies by the adder’s fang 
May have the crawler crush’d, but feels no anger : 
*Twas the worm’s nature ;"and some men are worms 
In soul, more tham the living things of tombs.’ pp. 149, 150. 
Sentence is then passed upon him with all solemnity; and, 
in the following seene, he is brought with much pomp to the 
place of Execution. His last speech is a grand prophetic rant ;— 
something strained and elaborate—but eloquent and terrible. 
He asks whether he may’ speak; and: is told he may, but that 
the people are too fur off to hear him. "He then says, 
‘ I speak to” Time and to Eternity, 
' Of which I grow’ a portion, not to man. 
¥e elements! in ‘which to be resolved 
I-hasten} let my'voice be as a spirit 
Upom you ! Ye blue waves! which bore my banner, 
Ye,winds! which flutter’d o’er as if you loved it, 
And fill’d my swelling sails as they were wafted 
To many a triumph! Thou, my native earth, 
Which I have. bled for, and thou foreign earth, 
Which drank this willing blood from many a wound! 
Ye stones, in which my gore will not.sink, but 
Reek up to heaven! Ye skies, which will receive it! 
Thou sun! which shinest on these things, and Thou! 
Who kindlest and. who quenchest suns !— Attest! 
I am not innocent—but are these guiltless ? 
I perish, but not unavenged ; far ages 
Float up from the abyss of time to be, 
' And show these eyes, before they close, the doom 
Of this proud city, and I leave my curse 
On her and hers for ever ! Yes, the hours 
Are silently engendering of the day, 
When she, who built ’gainst Attila a bulwark, 
Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield 
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Unto a bastard Attila, without 

Shedding so much blood in. her last defence 

As these old veins, oft drain‘d. in shielding her, 

Shall pour in sacrifice,—She shall,be bought.— 

Then, when the Hebrew,’s.in thy palaces, 

The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 

Walks o’er thy mart, aud smiles on it for his ; 

When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 

In narrow streets, and in their shameful ‘need 

Make their nobility a plea for pity ;—when 

Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 

Slaves turn’d o’er to the vanquish’d by the victors, 

Despised by cowards for greater cowardice, 

And scorn'd even by the vicious for such vices’ 

As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 

Defy all codes to image or to name them ;~— 

When all the ills of conquer'd states shall cling thee, 

Vice without splendour, sin without relief; 

When these and more are heavy on,thee,, when 

Smiles without mirth, and.pastimes without pleasure, 

Youth without honour, age without respect, 

Meanness and weakness, and.a sense,of woe 

*’Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar’st not. murmur, 

Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts, 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 

Amidst thy many murders, think of ‘mine! 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes! 

Gchenna of the waters! thou sea Sodom ! 

‘Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods! 

Thee and thy serpent seed! 

{Here the Doce turns, and addresses the Exvetitioner. 

Slave, do ‘thine office! 

Strike as I struck the foe ! Strike’ as [ would 

Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as my curse ! 

Strike—and but once!’ pp. 162-165. 

It will not now be difficult to estimate the character of this 
work.—As a play, it is deficient in: the attractive passions, in 
probability, and in depth ani variety of interest; and revolts 
throughout, by the extrayagant disproportion which the injury 
bears to the unmeasured resentment with which. it is pursued. 
As a poem, though it occasionally displays great force and-ele- 
vation, it obviously wants both grace and facility. |The diction 
is often heavy and cumbrous, and the versification without 
sweetness or elasticity. It is generally very verbose, and some- 
times exceedingly dull. Altogether, it gives us the impression 
of a thing worked out against the grain, and not poured forth 
from the fulness of the heart or the fancy—the ambitious and 
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elaborate work of a powerful mind engaged with an unsuitable 
task—not the spontaneous effusion of an exuberant imagination, 
sporting in the fulness:of its strength. Every thing is heighten- 
ed and enforced with visible effort and design; and the noble 
author is often contented’ to: be emphatic by dint of exaggera- 
tion, and eloquent by the common topics of declamation. Lord 
jo is, undoubtedly, a poet of the very first order—and has 
talents to reach the very highest honours of the drama. But 
he must not again disdain love and ambition and jealousy—he 
must not substitute what is merely bizarre and extraordinary, 
for what is naturally and universally interesting—nor expect, 
by any exaggerations, so to rouse and rule our sympathies by 
the senseless anger of an old man, and the prudish proprieties 
of an untempted woman, as by. the agency of the great and 
simple passions with which, in some of their degrees, all men 
are familiar, and by which alone the Dramatic Muse has hither- 
to wrought her miracles. 

To this very long play there is subjoined, in the volume be- 
fore us, four short Cantos’ ofa larger projected poem, called 
‘ The Prophecy of Dante,’ which seems to be written fur more 
from the impulse of the author’s soul, and with ten times more 
good will to the work, than the tragedy which stands before it. 
It is a very grand, fervid, turbulent, and somewhat mystical 
composition—full of the highest sentiments, and the highest po- 
etry ;—but disfigured by many faults of precipitation, and over- 
elouded with many obscurities. Its: great fault with common 
readers will be, that it is not: sufficiently intelligible, either in 
its general drift or in particular passages ;—and even those who 
are qualified to enter into its spirit, and can raise themselves to 
the height of the temper in which it is conceived, will be en-~ 
titled to complain of the interminable periods and endless inter- 
lacings of the diction, and of the general crudity and imperfect 
concoction of the bulk of the composition. It 1s however, be- 
yond all question, the work of a man of great genius ; and if he 
would only digest his matter a little more carefully, and some- 
what concentrate the potent spirit of poetry which he has here 
poured abroad so lavishly in its unrectified state, we have no 
doubt that he might produce something that would command 
universal admiration, and not merely confirm, but extend the 
great fame he has already acquired. 
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Arr. 1. 3. ‘Dhoushts on the Criminal Prisons of this: Country, 
occasioned by the Bill ‘now in the House of Commons, .for Cans 
solidating: and> Amending the\Laws reiating to: Prisons » “with 
sume Remarks‘on the Practice of looking to the Task«Master 
of a Prison vather than tothe Chaplain for the Reformation of 
Offenders; and of purchasing the Work of those whom the Law 
has condemned to Hard ‘Labour as a Punishment, re 
them to spend a Portion of ther Earnings during theor ; impre- 
sonment. “By GrorcrHo.rorp, Esq. MP. Rivington 
182%, . : me "9 ms 

2. Gurney on Prisons. Constable & Co. 1819." 7. . 


3. Report, of Society for. Bettering..the Condition, of sPrisans. 
Bensley, |; A820... ry Own s Th 


r[aeee are, in every county in England, 'langs public, schools, 
maintained,at:the expense of the county, for the encourage- | 
ment of profligacy and, vice, and for, providing a proper succes- 
sion, of housebreakers, profligates, and thieves. They are schools, 
too, conducted without the smallest degree of partiality, or favours 
there being/ no man (however mean his. birth, or obseure., his 
situation) who may not, easily procure admission to, them... The 
moment any young person evinces, the slightest, propensity for 
these pursuits, he is provided with food, Sameer lodging, 
and put.to his studies under the mast accomplished thieves and, 
Cut-thpoatsithe county can.supply., There is not, to be, sure, a, 
formal arrangement of Jectures after the manner, of our Univer-, 
sities; but the petty. larcenous stripling, being) left destitute of 
every: species of employment, and locked up with accomplished, 
villains as idle; as-himself, listens to their, pleasant, narrative(of. 
successful crimes, and. pants for the hour. of freedom, that he; 
may begin the same bold and interesting career. Pat 
This isa perfectly true picture of the prison establishments of, 
many-counties in England, and, was so, till very lately, of almost 
all; and the effects.so completely answered the design, that.in, 
the year 1818, * there were committed to the jails of the United; 
Kingdoms, more than one, hundred and seven thousand pers; 
sons |* @ number ‘tobe. greater than that of ,all the. 
commitments in the other kingdoms of Europe put.togethers)...1 
The bodily treatment of prisoners has been greatly improved; 
since the time of Howard. .There is still, however, much to: 
do; and the attention. of good and humane. .peaple has: been 
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lately called to their state of moral discipline. 

It is ‘inconceivable to what a. spirit of party this has given 
birth ;~ali the fat and sleek: people,—the enjoyers,—the mump- 
simns, avd * well as we are’ people, are perfectly outrageous 
at being compelled to do-their, duty ;, and -to saciifice time and 
money to the lower orders of mankind. Their first resource. 
was, to deny all the facts which were brought forward for the 

urposes of amendment; andthe Alderman’s sarcasm of the 

urkey carpet in jails, was bandied from one hard-hearted anc 
fat-witted gentleman toanether: But the advocates of prison- 
improvement are men in earnest—not playing at religion, but 
of deep feeling, and of indefatigable industry in charitable pur- 
suits. Mr Buxton went in Company with men ofthe most irre- 
proachable veraeity;-ard found, in the heart of the metropolis, 
and in a prison of which the very Turkey carpet Alderman was 
an official visitor, scenes of horror, filth and cruelty, which 
would have diszrated even the interior of a slave-ship. ° 

'Phis' dislike of innovation proceeds sometimes from the dis- 
gust excited ‘by false: humanity, canting hypocrisy, and silly 
enthusiasm. (‘It proceeds also:from a stupid and indiscriminate 
horror of change, whether ‘of evil for good, or good for evil. 
There is also much party spirit in-these matters. A good deal 
6f these hufhiand projectsand institutions originate from Dissent- 
ers, {The plinderers of the public, the jobbers, and those who 
sell them selves to some great’ man, ‘who sells himself to a great- 
ét) all sevtit, from afar, the danger ‘of political change—are scn- 
dible'that: the correction df one abuse may lead to that of an- 

eel'uneasy at any visible operation of public spirit and 
jistice-hate and tremble at aman who exposes and. rectities 
abuses froma ‘sense Hof odutyand think, of such things are 
sufferet) to’ be}: that their candle-ends and checse-parings are no 
longer éafe:. And’ these: sagacious persons, it must be said tor 
them, are not very’wrong: in'this feeling. Providence, which 
lias denied to them all'that is great and-good; has given them 
wfine tact for the ‘preservation’ of ‘their: plunder :—Their real 
enemy is the spirit of inquiry+the dislike of wrong—the love of 
right—and the courage«and diligence which arc the concomi- 
tants of these virtues; “When once this spirit is up, it may be 
ab ‘Well directed to one abuse as another. To say you must not 
torture & prisoner with. bad ait and bad food, and to say you 
niist not tax-me without my consent, or that of my representa- 
tives are both emanations: of the saure principle, occurring to 
the same:sort of understariding. congenial to the same disposi- 
tion, published,- protected, and enforced by the same qualities. 
This it is that really excites the horror against Mrs Fry, Mr 
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Gurney, Mr Bennet, and Mr Buxton. Alarmists such as we 
have described, have no particular wish that prisons should be 
dirty, jailors cruel; or prisoners wretched ; they care Ittle about 
such matters sian way,; but all their thalite and meanness is 

called up into action w hen they see secrets brought to light, and 
abuses giving way before. the ‘diffusion of intelligence, “and the 
aroused ‘feelings of justice and compassion. As for usy we have 
neither love of change, nor fear of it; but a love of what is just 
and wise, as far.as we are able to find it out. In this spirit we 
shall offer a few observations upon Prisons, and upon ‘the Pub- 
lications before us. 

The new law should keep up the distinction, between Jails and 
Houses of Correction. One of each should exist in every coun- 
ty, either at a distance from each other, or in such a state of 
juxtaposition, that they might be under the same governor. To 
the jail, should be committed all persons accused of capital of- 
fences, whose trials would come on at the Assizes ;—to the house 
of correction, all offenders whose cases would be cognisable at 
the Quarter-sessions. Sentence of imprisonment in the house 
of correction, after trial, should carry with it hard labour ;— 
sentence of imprisonment in the jail, affer trial, should imply 
an exemption from compulsory Jabour. There should be no 

sompulsory labour in jails—only i in houses of correction.. In 
using the terms Jail and House of Correction, we shall always 
attend to these distinctions. Prisoners for trial should not only 
not be compelled to labour, but they should have every indul- 
gence shown to them compatible with safety. No. ¢hains— 
much better diet than they commonly have—all possible access 
to their friends and relations—and means of earning money if 
they chuse it. The broad and obvious distinction between pri- 
soners before and after trial, should constantly be attended to; 
to violate it is gross tyranny and cruelty. 

The jails for men and woinen should be so far separated, that 
nothing could be seen or heard from one to the other. ‘The men 
should ‘be divided into,two classes; Ist, those who are not yet tri- 
ed; 2d, those who are tried. and.convicted. The first class should 
be div ided into those who are accused as misdemeanants and as fe- 
lons; and each of these into first misdemeanants and second mis- 
demeanants, men of better and worse character; and the same 
with felons. ‘The second class should be divided into, 1s¢, persons 
condemned to death; 2d, persons condemned for tyansportation’; 
3dly, first class of confined, or men of the best character under 
sentence of confinement; 4¢hly, second confined, or men of worse 
character under sentence of confinement. ‘To these are to be 
added, separate places for king’s evidence, boys, lunatics, and 
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places for the first reception of prisoners, before they can be 
examined and classed:—a chapel, hospital, yards, and work- 
shops for such as are willing to work. 
“he classifications in jails will then be as follows, 
Men before Trial. Men after Trial. 

lst, Misdemeanants. Sentenced to death. 

2d, Ditto. Ditto transportation. 

Ist, Felons. lst, Confined. 

2d, Ditto. gd, Confined. 


Other Divisions in a Jatl. 
King’s Evidence. 
Criminal Lunatics, 
Boys. 
Prisoners on their first reception, 
And the same divisions for Women. 

But there is a division still more important than any of these ; 
and that is, a division into much smaller numbers than are 
gathered together in prisons:—40, 50, and even 70 and 80 fel- 
lons, are often placed together in one yard, and live together for 
months previous to their trial. Any classification of offences, 
while there is such a multitude living together of one class, is 
perfectly nugatory and ridiculous; ,no character can escape 
from corruption and extreme vice in such a school. The law 
ought to be peremptory against the confinement of more than 
fifteen, persons together of the same class. Unless some measure 
of this kind is resorted to, all reformation in prisons is impossi- 
ble. * . 

A very great, and a very neglected object in prisons, is Diet. 
There Should be, in every jail and house of correction, four 
sorts of diet; Ist, Bread and water; 2dly, Common prison 
diet, to be settled by the magistrates ; 3dly, Best prison diet, to 
be settled by ditto; 4¢A/y, Free diet, from which spirituous liquors 
altogether, and fermented liquors in excess, are excluded. All 
prisoners, before trial, should be allowed best prison diet, and 
be upon free diet, if they could afford it. Every sentence for 
imprisonment should expressly mention to which diet the pri- 
soner is confined; and no other diet should be, on any account, 
allowed to such prisoner after his sentence. Nothing can bé so 
preposterous, aad criminally careless, as the var in which per- 
sons confined upon sentence are suffered to live in prisons. 
Misdemeanants, who have money in their pockets, may be seen 


* Weshould much prefer solitary imprisonment ; but are at present 
speaking of the regulations in jails where that system is excluded. 
T2 
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in many of our prisons. with fish, buttered veal, rump steaks, 
and every kind of luxury; and as the practice prevails of ;al- 
lowing them to purchase a pint of ale.each, the rich.prisoner 
purchases many pints of alc, in, the name of his, poorer brethren, 
and drinks them himself, A. jail should be a place of punish- 
ment, from which men-recoil with horror—a place uf real suf- 
fering, painfal to the memory, terrible to the Imagination : But 
if men. can live idly, and live Inxuriously, in a clean, ,yell-aired, 
well-warmed, spacious habitation, is,it any wonder.that they set 
the law at.defiance, and brave that, magistrate ,who. restores 
them to their former luxury and_ease,?,.. There,are.a set of men 
well known to jailors, called Family-men,, who are constantly re- 
turning to jail,,and who may be said to spend) the greater: part 
of their life: there,—up to the time when they are hanged, 


Minites of Evidence taken before Select Comnmmittce on \Gtols: 


«Mr WittiaM Beepy, Keeper of the New Clerkenwell, Prison.—. 
Iave you-many prisoners that return to, you on re-commitment PA 
vast number; some of them are frequently discharged in the morn- 
ing, and Ihave them back again in the evening; or they Have'béch 
discharged ih’ the evening, and I have had them Hack"d ain’ in the 
mornifig. "—Eurdence before the Committee of thé’ Hbiise of ‘Comniph 
in B19, pi'e78e" 2 yeu YBen HOY Dt 

“'FRANGIS Const; Esq. Chairman of the ‘Midillesex Quatter-ses- 
sons Has that opinion: beén confirmed: by any ‘conduct “you have 
observed ‘in prisoners ‘that have come before: you for triak?ocLoophy 
judge from the opposite thing,” that, going intooa place 1where they 
can ibeidic; and well protected from any inconveniences of tle wka- 
then, and other things that poverty is open to, they are pot:amended 
at, all; they laugh at it: frequently, and desire to go to/the House ot 
Correction. ,Once. or twice, in the early part of the winter, japon 
sending g prisoner, for, two months, he has asked, whether he could 
not stay longer, or words.to that effect; Lt is an, insulting | way. of 
saying they Nike it.'"—Evidence before the Committee of the Hause. a. 
Commoys in 1819, p. 285, \ i] 

~The fact is, that a thief is a very dainty gentleman. Male pay:- 
ta cito dilabuntur. He does not rob to Jead a, life of mortifica-, 
tion and self-denial. ‘T he difficulty of controlling his appetites, in 
all probability, first led him to expenses which made him. + 
thief to support then. Having Tost'character, and become des- 
perate, he orders crab and lobster and veal cutlets at a public 
house, while‘a poor labourer’ is refreshin himself with bread 
and cheese. “The most vulnerable part i thief 1 his belly ; 
and there is nothing he feels more bitterly in confinement than 
a long course of watergruel and flour-pyddings, id is g,mere 
mockery of punishment to say, that sucha man shy I spend his 
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money in luxurious viands, and ‘sit’ down to dinner with fetters 
on his feet, and fried pork in his stomach. 

“Restriction to diet in prisons js still mo¥e ‘necessary, when it 
ig remeitibered, that it is impossible to avoid making a prison, 
in some respects, more eligible than the home of ‘a culprit. It 
is almost always more spacious, cleaner, better ventilated, better 
warmed, All these ‘advantages are inevitable on the side of the 
prison. Tle’ means, therefore, that remain of making a prison 
a disapreetble‘plate; até’ not tobe neglected ;' and of these, none 
are more pdwerful that the regulation of diet. ‘If this is ne- 
gléctett, the metiniig' of sentericing'a man to prison will be this— 
and it had better ‘be piit'in these words— 

*Prixonér at'the'Bar, youl are fairly convicted, by a’ Jury of 
your country, of having felohiously stolen two pigs,’ thé proper- 
ty of Stephen Muck; farmer. The Court. having, taken, into 
consideration the frequency and enormity of this offence, and 
the Necessity Of restraining it with the utmost severity of pu- 
nishment, 0, order and adjudge, that you be confined for six 
months in an louse, larger, better, better, aired, and, warmer 
than your Own, in Company with 20 or 30 young persons, in. as 
good health and, spirits as,yourself., You need do no work ; 
and you may have any thing for breakfast, dinner-and supper, 
you .can.buy.... Im. passing, this. sentence, the Court hope that 
your example will bea, warning to others;,and that evil dispos- 
ed petsons «will perceive, : from your, suffering, that the Jaws of 
theiy couftryoate not'to be broken: with impunity.’ oi! 

As thie diet,» according to our plan, is always tobe apart of 
the! sentence, w Judge will, of course, consider the nature of the 
offerte For which the prisoner is committed, as well as the qua- 
lityiof the'prisoner: And’ we have before’ stated, that“ ull ‘pri- 
soners, “béfore trial, should be upon the best prison diet,’ and 
unrésttieted ‘as ‘to what they could purchase, always avoiding 
intemperance. eae 

These gradations of dict being fixed in all prisons, and these 
defitiitions of Jail and House’ of Correction being adhered to, 
the punishment. of imprisonment may be apportioned with the 
greatest nicety, either by the statute, or at the discretion of the 
Judge, ifthe law chooses ‘fo give hita,that discretion. There 
will be— ; 

~~ Tmprisonfient for different degrees of ‘time. 
™ _Imprisonynent solitary, or in company, or in darkness, 

if qs ‘without labour.’ 

Alises Of’ correction, with labour. 


n 
n 
‘Iniprisonment’ with diet on Dread and water, 
Imprisonment with common prison diet, 
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Imprisonment with best prison diet. 
Imprisonment with free diet. 

Every sentence of the Judge should state diet, as well as light 
or darkness, time, place, solitude, society, labour or ease; and 
we are strongly of opinion, that the punishment in prisons 
should be sharp and short. _We would, in most cases, give as 
much of solitary confinement as would not injure mens’ minds, 
and as much of bread and water diet as would not injure their 
bodies. A return to prison should be contemplated with horror 
—horror, not excited by the ancient filth, disease, and extortion 
of jails; but by calm, well-regulated, well-watched austerity 
—by the gloom and sadness wisely and intentionally thrown 
over such an abode. Six weeks of such sort of imprisonment 
would be much more efficacious than as many months of jolly 
company and veal cutlets. 

It appears, by the Times newspaper of the 24th of June 1821, 
that two persons, a. man and his wife, were committed at the 
Surrey Sessions for three years. If this county jail is bad, to 
three years of idleness and good living—if it is a manufacturing 
jail, to three years of regular labour, moderate living, and accu- 
mulated gains. They are committed, principally for a warning to 
others, partly for their own good. Would not these ends have 
been much’ more effectually answered, if they had been com- 
mitted, for nine months, to solitary.cells upon bread and water, 
the first and last month in dark cells? If this is too severe, then 
lessen the duration still more, and give them more light, days, 
and fewer dark ones; but we are convinced the whole good 
sought may be better obtained in much shorter periods than are 
now resorted to. 

For the purpose of making jails disagreeable, the prisoners 
should remain perfectly alone all night, if it is not thought pro- 
per to render their confinement entirely solitary during the 
whole period of their, imprisonment. Prisoners. dislike this— 
and therefore it should be done; it would make their residence 
in jails more disagreeable, and render them unwilling to return 
there. At present, eight or ten women sleep in a room with a 
good fire, pass the night in sound sleep or pleasant conyersa- 
tion; and this is called confinement in.a prison. A prison isa 
place where men, after trial and sentence, should be made un- 
happy by public lawful enactments, not so severe as to injure 
the soundness of mind or body. If this is not done, prisons are 
a mere invitation to the lower classes te wade, through felony 
and larceny, to better accommodations than they'can procure at 
home :—And here, as it appears to us, is the mistake of the many 
excellent men who busy themselves (and wisely and ‘humanely 


5 
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busy themselves) about prisons. Their first object seems to be 
the reformation of the prisoners, not the reformation of the pub- 
lic; whereas the first object should be, the discomfort and dis- 
content of their prisoners; that they should become 4 warning, 
feel unhappy, and resolve never to act'so again as to put them- 
selves in the same predicament ;,and then as much reformation 
as is compatible with this, the better. Ifa man says to himself, 
this prison is a comfortable place, while he says to the chaplain 
or the visitor, that he will come there no more, we confess we 
have no great confidence in his public declaration ; but if he 
says, ‘ this is a place of misery and sorrow, you shall not catch me 
here again,’ there is much reason to believe he will be as good 
as his word; and he then becomes (which is of much more eon- 
sequence, than his own reformation) a warning to others. Hence 
it is we object to that spectacle of order and decorum—carpen- 
ters.in one shop,, taylors in another, weavers in a third, sitting 
down to a meal by ring of bell, and receiving a regular portion 
of their earnings, We are. atraid it is better than real life on 
the other side of the wall, or so very little worse, that nobody 
will have any fear to encounter it.. In Bury jail, which is con- 
sidered as a pattern jail, the prisoners under sentence of con- 
finement are allowed to spond their weekly earnings (two, three, 
and four shillings per week) in fish, tobacco, and vegetables ; 
so states the jailer in his examination before the House of Com- 
mons :—and we have no doubt it is well meant; but is it punish- 
ment? , We were most struck, in reading, the Evidence of the 
Jail. Committee before the House of Commons, with the opi- 
nions of, the jailer of the Devizes jail, and with the practice of 
the Magistrates who superintend it. * " 

‘ Mr.T. Brurton, Governor of the Gaol at Devizes.—Does,this 
confinement in solitude make prisoners more averse ta return fo pri- 
son? I think it does.—Does it make a strong impressiow upon 
them? I have no doubt of it—Does it make them more obedient 
and orderly while in gaol? I have no doubt it does—Do you con- 
sider it the rost effectual punishment you can make use of? I do. 
—Do you think it has a greater effect upon the minds of prisoners, 
than any apprehensions of personal punishment ?. I have no doubt of 
it—-Have you any dark cells fov the punishment of refractory pri- 
soners? [I ‘have-—Da you: find. it:mecessary occasionally to use 
them?’ Very seldom.—Have you, in any instance, been obliged to 
use the dark cell, in the case of the same prisoner, twice? Only on 
one occasion, I think. —What length of time is it necessary to confine 


* ‘The Winchester and Devizes jails seem to us to be conducted 
upon better principles than any other, though even these are by no 
menns what jails should be, 
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a refractory prisoner to bring him to his senses 2... Less tham-one day. 
—Do you think it: essential, for the purpose of keeping up the disci+ 
pline of the prison, that 'you should have it in your power to have res 
course to the punishment of:dark ceils? I do; 1 consider‘punish; 
ment ig a dark cell for one.day, has a greater effect upon a prisoner 
than to keep him on bread «and water fora month. ’'— Evidence before 
the Cammitiee of thé | House:af Commons.in 3819, p. 359. 

The evidence of the Governor of Glocester jail is to the same 
effect. . 

* Mr Tuomas Cunwinonan, Keeper of Glocester Gadl Da you 
attribute the want of those certificates entirely to the neglect of ‘en- 
forcing the means of solitary confinement? Ido ‘most certainly. 
Sometimes, where a certificate has not been granted} ‘anda prisoner 
has brought a certificate of good behaviour for’ one'year, ‘Sir George 
and the Committee ordered one’ pound or a guinea from the charity: 
— Does that’ drise from your apprehension that the prisoners*have not 
been equally reformed, ‘or only from the want of the-means of ascer- 
taining such reformation? It is for want of not knowing) and ‘we 
cannot ascertain it, from their working?in numbers.s+ They:may be 
reformed? Yes; but we have not the means of ascertaining it. There 
is one thing 1. de which is not provided by the rules, and which is the 
only thing in which J deviate from the rules.. When a man is com- 
mitted for a 'mpnth,' I neyer give him-any work’) he sits in solitade, 
and walks in the yard by himself for ait’; he lias no)other' food ‘but 
his bread and water, except twice a week’ a pint'of peas soup, I 
never knew an instance of a man coming in a second tive,’ who had 
beer committed -for a'month. I have done that for these seventeen 
or eighteen years.—_What has been the result ?’ They dread so much 
comingin again. If'a man is committed for six weeks; we pive hit 
work._-Do 'yoit apprehend that solitary confinenient” for @ month, 
without’ employment, is the most beneficial means’ of Working: re- 
form ?' I conceive it is—Can it operate as the means ofireform; any 
more than it’ operates’ as a system of punishment’? dp issonly for 
small offences they commit for a month.—Woult not'the ‘same efieet 
be produced by corporal punishment’? Corporal punishment may be 
absolutely necessary ‘sometimes ; but’ I do not’/think corporal punish- 
ment would reform them so’ much as’ solitary confinement..+Would 
not severe corporal punishment have, the same effect ? No, it would 
harden them mare than any thing else~+Do you. think benefit is de- 
rived from the opportunity of reflection. afferded hy solitary canfine- 
ment ?.Yes.—-And, very ‘lew diet, also ?.,, Yes.’ +£vidence before the 
Committee of the House. of Commons in A819, p, 391,,; wa 

We must quote also. the evidence of the Governor of Horsley 
jail. ber 48 boot 311919 : 

, ‘ Mr Witptam Stoxgs,, Governor, of the House of Correction at 
Horsley.—Do you observe any difference in the conduct, of prisoners 
who aré employed, and’ those, who have no employment?” “Yes, a 
good deal; I look upon it, from what judgment I can form, and I 
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have:been a long while. in it,- that to:take a prisoner and discipline 
hum according to) the rules.as:the Jaw allows, and:ifihe: have no work, 
that that man goes: through more punishment! in }one month, :than a 
maniwho ‘is employed and -receives>a/ portion: of his dabour three 
months); :but still 1 should like.to have employment, because a great 
number.of..times. 1, took: men: away, ‘who |have been in the habit of 
earning sixpence a week to:buy adeaf) and put\them,in solitary con- 
finement ; and the punishment: is:.a: great deat more without work. 
—Which of the prisoners, those that have been employed, or those 
unemployed, do you ‘think would go out of the prison the better 
men’, -L,think, that Jet me, have, a prisonerj,;and I never treat any 
one with sevenity,any further than that they, should be ebedicnt, and 
torlet them see that 1 will, do my duty, Ihave reason to beliove, that, 
if.aoprisoner is,committed under my care, or any other man’s, eares te 
aheuse of ;corraction, and,-he has to go/ under the discipline, of the 
law,if-He is in-fer the value.of a, month er, six weeks,-that-man is in 
a great deal. better state than, though’ he. stays, forisix months; he 
gets,hardened by: being in so long, from jone month to another... You 
ae speaking now of solitude-witheut labour; do you think he,would 
go out better, ifibe had heen employed during the:month you speak 
of? No,'nor half; because I never, task those people, | in order,that 
they should not. say /I force, them to.do more than they, axe.able, that 
tHiey:ishould not slight it; for, if they, perform amy. thing: inthe 
honrids.ef: néason, I never find fault with them :, ‘The-prispner who is 
employed, his time passes smeoth and comfortable, aad ihe. has_apro- 
pottion.of his earnings, and he can buy, additional diet 5 byt, if{he, has 
mo labow,,and kept, usder the «discipline of the prison, ;jtis.a tight 
piece of punishment te go through. , Which,.of/ the.4wo showld yeu 
thihk mostdikely to retura immediately. to, habits) of labour on, their 
ewnacceunt ?; The dispositions of all men are, not.alike ; Dut.my 
epinion!ia this, if they are kept and disciplined according to, the,rules 
ot therptises, and have no labour, that.one month will,do more than 
six 7/Kcam eertain, that.a man who is kept there, withaut,Jabear qace, 
will not: be very ready to come there, again, iuideuce  beferg,.the 
Committee of the House af Commons, pp« 398-9-, . inst de 

Mr, Gurgey, and| Mr Baxton both Jay,a great-stress wpon. the 
‘quiet/and content of prisoners, upon theix subordination wd the 
absence of all plans of escapes: but, where the -happiness:.of 
prisoners is so muchconsulted, we should bes much: more’ .ap~ 
prebensive of a’conspiricy: to! bteaki into; than to: break out of, 
prison.’ ‘The mob ontside may, indeed envy: the- wicked ‘ones 
within ; but the felun who has left; perhaps; a seolding’ wife, a 
battered ‘cottage,’ and six starvitig ‘children; has no disposition to 
escape from regularity, sufficient food, employment which saves 
him money, wariith, ventilation, cleanliness, and civil treatment. 
These sy mptoitis, upon which ‘these’ respectable: and excellent 
men lay so nich ‘stress, are by nd means proofs to us ‘that priv 
sons are placed upon the best possible footing. 
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The Governor of Bury jail, as well as Mr Gurney, insist 
much upon the few prisoners who return to the jail a second 
time, the manufacturing skill) which they acquire there, and 
the complete reformation of manners, for which the prisoner 
has afterwards thanked him the governor. But this. is not the 
real criterion of the excellence. of a jail, nor the principal rea- 
son why jails were instituted. The great point is, not the a- 
verage recurrence of the same prisoners; but the paucity, or 
frequency of commitments, upon the whole. You may make a 
jail such an admirabie place of education, that it may cease to 
be infamous to go there. Mr Holford. tells.us (and a very cu- 
rious anecdote it is), that parents actually accuse their children 
falsely of crimes, in order to get them iuto, the. Philanthropic 
Charity ! and that it is consequently a rule with, the Governors 
of that Charity, never to receive a child upon the accusation, of 
the parents alone. But it is quite obvious what. the. next step 
will be, if the parents cannot get their children in by fibbing, 
They will take good care that “the child jis really qualified: for 
the Philanthropic, by impelling him to those crimes which are 
the passport to so good an education. 

‘ Tf, on the contrary, the offender is to be punished simply by 
being placed in a prison, where he is to be well lodged, well clothed, 
and well fed, to be instructed in reading and writing, to receive a 
moral and religious education, and to be brought up toa trades and 
if this prison is to be within the teach of the parents, so’ that they 
may occasionally visit their child, and have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, from time to time, that all these advantages are conferred ‘upbii 
him, and that he is exposed ‘to no‘ hardships, although the ‘eoufine- 
ment'and the discipline of the prison’ may be’ irksome: ‘to’ the boy ; 
yet the parents may be apt to congratulate themselves on having got 
him off their hands into so good a birth, and may ‘bé‘considered ‘by 
other parents as having drawn a prize in the lottery of huiman tife by 
their son’s conviction. This reasoning is not theoretical, butis‘found- 
ed in some degree upon experience. Those’ who have ‘been inthe 
habit of attending the Committee of the Philanthropic Society know, 
that parents have often accused their children of crimes falsely; ‘or 
have exaggerated their real offences, for the sake of inducing that 
Society to take them ; and so frequent has been this practice, that it 
is a rule with those who manage that Institution, never to receive an 
object upon the representation of its parents, unless supported 2) O- 
ther strong testimony. ’— Holford, pp. 44-5. 

It is quite obvious that,.if.men were to, appear again, six 
months after they were hanged, handsomer, richer, and more 
plump than before execution, the gallows would cease to he an 
object of terror: But here are men who come) out, of, jail, 
and say, * Look at us, we can read and write, we can,.make 
baskets and shoes, and we went in ignorant of every thing: and 
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we have Jearnt to do without strong liquors, and have no longer 
any objection to work; and we did. work in the jail, and have 
saved money, and here it is.”». What is.there of terror and de- 
triment in all this? and how are:crimes to. be lessened if they 
are thus rewarded ? Of schools there cannot be too many. Peni- 
tentiaries, in the hands of wise men, may be rendered excellent 
institutions; but a prison ‘must be.a prison—a place of sorrow 
and wailing; which should be entered with horror, and quitted 

ith earnest resolution never to return to such misery; with that 
deep impression, in short, of the evil, which breaks out into per- 
petual warning and exhortation to others. This great point ef- 
tected, all other reformation must do the greatest good. 

There are some very sensible observations upon this point in 
Mr Holford’s book, who upon the whole has, we think, best 
treated the subject of prisons, and best understands them. 

* In former times, men were deterred from pursuing the. road that 
led ‘toa’ prison, by the apprehension of encountering there disease 
and hunger, of being loaded with heavy irons, and of remaining with- 
out clothes to cover them, or a bed to lie on; we have done no more 
than what justice required in relieving the, inmates of a prison from 
these hardships; but there is no reason that they should be freed 
from the fear of all other, sufferings and privations : And I hope that 
those whose duty it is to take up the consideration of these subjects, 
will see, that. in Penitentiaries, offenders should be subjected to se- 
parate confinement, accompanied by such work as may be found 
consistent, with that system cf imprisonment; that in Gaols or Houses 
of Cortection, they should, perform that kind of labour which the 
law has.enjoined ; and that, in prisons of both descriptions, instead 
of being \allowed to cater for themselves, they should be sustained 
by, such food as the rules and regulations of the establishment should 
have provided for them: jin short, that prisons should be considered 
as, places of punishment, and not as scenes of cheerful industry, 
where. a compromise must, be made with the prisoner's appetites to 
make him, do the! common work of a journeyman or manufacturer, 
and the Jabours of the spinning-wheel and, the loom must be alleviat- 
ed:by indulgence. * * 


* ‘That I am guilty of no exaggeration in thus describing a prison 
conducted upon the principles now coming into fashion, will be evi- 
dent to any person who will turn to the latter part of the ‘article, 
* Penitentiary, Millbank, ” in Mr Buxton’s Book on Prisons. He there 
states ‘what’ passed in conversation between himself and ‘the Gover- 
nor ‘of Bury gaol,’ (which gaol, by the by, he praises as one of the 
three best prisons he has ever seen; and strongly recommends to our 
imitation at’ Millbank.)' “Having observed, ‘that the Governor of 
Bury gaol had “mentioned his having counted 34 spinning-wheels in 
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This is good sound sense; and: it ‘is a pity that itis’ preeéded 
by the usual nonsense about * the tide of blasphemy and sedition;? 
It Mr: Helford is an observer of tides and currents,’ whence 
comes it that he observes only those which set one way ?' Whence 
comes it that he'says nothing of the tides of canting and hypo- 
crisy, which are flowing with such rapidity ?—of ‘abject political 
baseness and sycophancy—of the disposition, so prevalent ‘a- 
mong Englishmen, to sell their conscience and their country to 
the Marquis of Londonderry for a living for the second son— 
or a silk gown for the nephew—or for @ frigate for iny brother 
the captain? How comes our loyal carcerist to forget’ all'these 
sorts of tides ? iu Cis 

Thove is axgreat confusion, as the law now stands)’ ithe go- 
vernment ‘of! jails. » The Justices are empowered,’ by ‘several 


> — $$ 


full ‘activity when he left that gaol at 5 o'clock in the morning on 
the preceding day, Mr Buxton proceeds as follaws—* After he had 
seen thé Millbank Penitentiary, Iaskéd him what would be the ¢on- 
sequence; if the ‘regulations there used were adopted by him?” 
‘* The consequence would be” he replied, “‘ that every wheel would 
bestopped2” Mr Buxton'then adds, “I would not be considered as 
supposing that ‘the prisoners will altogether refuse to work at Mill- 
bank—they will work during ‘the stated hours; but the present ‘in- 
centivye being wanting, the labour will, I apprehend, be languid and, 
desultory.”,(I-shallnet, on my part, undertake to say that they will 
do as much work as will be done in‘\|those prisons in) which work is 
the primary, object ; but, besides the encouragement of the portid# of 
earpings. laid up, for, them, they know that diligence is,;among the 
qualities that. will recommend them to the mercy, of, the Crown, and 
that the want of it is, by the rules and regulations of .the; prison, jay 
offence to be punished. The Governor of Bury gaol, »who, is avery 
intelligent man, must have spoken hastily, in his eagerness to sup; 
port his own system, and did not, I conceive, give himself ee 
for'as yiuch power and authority in his prison as he really possesses. 
It is not’ to be Wondered at, that’ ‘the keepers of prisons should like 
the ‘new 'systenr’:' there is less trouble in the care of’ a manufactory 
than in that of a gaol; but I am surprised to find that so much re- 
liance is placed:in argutient on the declaration of some of these of- 
ficers, that:the prisonersare quieter where their work is encouraged, 
by allowing them to. spend:a portion» of their earnings.’ | It’ may na+ 
turally be expected, that offenders will be least discontented, and 
consequently least turbijlent, where their punishnent is ‘lightest, | or 
where, to use Mr, Buxton’s, ownwords,* by making labour productive of 
comfort, or convenience, you de much towards rendering it agreeable’s” 
but, must, be permitted to,doupt, whether these are the prisons of 
which men will live in most dread. '-—Holford, pp. 78-80.: 
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statutes, to make subordinate regulations for the government of 
the jails; and the Sheriff supersedes those regulations. Th ir 
r tive jurisdictions and powers should be clearly arranged. 

‘The female prisoners should. be:wnder the care ofa ‘Matron, 
with, proper assistants. Where this.is not the case, the: female 
part.of the prison is often q.mere brothel for the turnkeys. Can 
any thing be so repugnant to all ideas of reformation, as a male 
turnkey. visiting @ solitary) female prisoner? Surely, women 
can take care of, women as effectually as men can take care of 
men; Or, at least, women can do so properly, assisted. by men. 
This want;of a matron is.a-very scandalous and immoral neglect: 
in any prison system. 

The presence.of female visitors, and instructors for the women, 
is,s0 obviously advantageous and proper, that the offer of form~ 
ing such an institution must be gladly and thankfully received 
by any body of magistrates. That they should feel any jealou- 
sy of such interference, is too absurd a supposition to & made 


or agreed upon, Such interference may not effect,all, that, ,zea- 
lous people suppose it will effect ; but, if it does auy good, it had 
better be... ., 261 

_drons. should neyer,be put upon. prisoners before trial; after 
trialy we cannot object tothe zhumiliation and disgrace which 


irons and,a particoloured prison dress occasion. Let them-be a 
t of, solitary confinement, and let the ‘words * Solitary Con- 
ement, }.ih the sentence, imply permission to‘use'them.' ‘The 
judge then knows what he inflicts: 

\oWe' object: to the office of Prison Inspector, for reasons! so 
verf obvious, that it is scarcely necessary’ to enumerate’ ther. 
‘The prison inssector would, of course, have a good Salary ;’ that, 
in‘England, is never omitted. It is equally” matter of course 
that ‘hé would be taken from among ‘Treasury retainers; and 
that he ‘nevér would look at a prison. Every sort of attention 
should be ‘paid to the religions. instruction, of these unhappy 
people: ‘but the poor chaplain should be paid alittle, beuter ;— 
ene. possible duty is expected from him—and he has. one hun- 
dred per annum, : l 3 , ; 

. Whatever .money is ,given),to; prisoners, should be lodged 
with the governor for their,benefit,,.to beapplied as. the: visiting 
sagistrates point, out—no othen donations should. be:allowed or 
ageepted, ei 325 y siobadtio ts 

df voluntary work before trial, or compulsory work after trial, 
isthe: system ofsasprison, there shouldbe a task-master ; and it 
should: be remembered, thatthe, principal object! is not profit. 

Wardsmen; selected’ in each yard among the best of thé pri- 
soners, are ‘¥ery séyviceable! FF prisoners work, they should 
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work in silence. At all times, the restrictions upon seeing friends 
slrould be very severe; and no food should be sent from friends, 

Our general system then is—that a prison should be'a place 
of real punishment; but of known, enacted, measureablé, and 
measured punishment. A prisoner (not for assault, or'reftising to 
pay parish'dues, but a bad felonious prisoner), should pass a part 
of his three months in complete darkness; the rest in complete 
solitude, perhaps in complete idleness, (for solitary idleness leads 
to repentance, idleness in company to vice.) He should be ex- 
empted from cold, be kept perfectly cledn, ‘have sufficient food 
to prevent hunger or illness, wear the prison dress and moderate 
irons, have no communication with any body but the officers of 
the prison and the magistrates, and remain otherwise in the 
most’ perfect solitude. We strongly suspect’ this is the wal ih 
which a bad man is to be made afraid of prisons; nor do we 
think that ‘he would be less inclined to receive moral and ‘reli- 
gious instruction, than any one of seven or eight carpenters ih 
jail, working at a common bench, receiving a part of their éarn- 
ings, and allowed to purchase with them the delicacies of ‘the 
season. If this system is not resorted to, the next best-system 
is severe work, ordinary diet, no indulgénces, and as much se- 
clusion and solitude as are compatible with work ;—always re- 
marking, that perfect sanity of mind and body are to be pre- 
served. 

Fo this system of’ severity in jails there is but one objection. 
The present duration of punishments was calculated for’ prisons 
conducted upon very different principles ;—and if the discipline 
of ‘prisons was rendered more strict, we aré not sure that the ‘du- 
ration of imprisonment would be practically shortened ; and the 
punishments would then be quite atrocious and disproportioned. 
There is a very great disposition, both in Judges and Magpis- 
trates, to increase the duration of imprisonment; and, if that is 
done, it will be dreadful cruelty to increase the bitterness as well 
as the time. We should think, for instance, six, months solitary 
imprisonment to be a punishment of, dreadful severity ; but we 
find, from the House of Commons’ Report, that. prisoners. are 
sometimes committed by county Magistrates for two years *. of 
solitary confinement.. And.soit may be doubted, whether it is 
not better to wrap up the rod in flannel, and make ita play+ 
thing, as it really now is, than to'show how it may be weilded 
with effectual severity.. For the pupil, instead of giving oneor 
two stripes, will whip his’ patient to-death. But if’ this’ abuse 
were guarded against, the real way to’ improve would ‘be, ‘now 


* House of Commons Report, 355. 
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we have made prisons healthy and airy, to make them odious 
and austere—-engines of punishment, and objects of terror. 

In this age.of charity and of prison improvement, there is one 
aid to prisoners which appears tobe. wholly overlooked; and 
that is, the means of regulating their defence, and providing 
them witnesses for their trial. _A man is. tried for murder, or 
for house-breaking or robbery, without a single shilling ‘in his 
pocket. ‘The nonsensical and capricious institutions of the Eng- 
lish law prevent him from engaging counsel to speak in his de- 
fence, if he had the wealth of Croesus; but he has no money to 
employ even, an attorney, or to procure a single witness, or to 
take out a subpoena... The Jadge,, we are, told, is his counsel ;— 
this is sufficiently absurd ;, but it is not pretended that, the Judge 
is his witness. He solemnly declares that he |has,three or four 
witnesses who could give a completely different colour to the 
transaction; but they are 60 or 70 miles distant, working, for 
their daily bread, and have no money for such, a: journey, nor 
for the expense of a residence of some days.in an Assize town. 
They do not know even the time of the Assize,, nor the modes 
of tendering their,evidence if they could come.; When, every 
thing is so well marshalled against him on, the opposite side, it 
would be singular if an innocent.man, with such an absence of 
all means of defending himself, should not occasionally be hanged 
or transported ; ‘and accordingly we believe that such things have 
happened. * Let any man, immediately previous to the Assizes, 
visit the prisqners for trial, and see the many wretches who are 
to.answer to, the most serious accusations, without one penny to 
defend themselves. If it appeared probable, upon inquiry, that 

* From the Clonmell Advertiser it appears, that John Brien, alias 
Captain Wheeler, was found guilty of murder at the late assizes for 
the county of Waterford. Previous to his execution he made the 
following confession. 

* Tnow again most solemnly aver, in the presence of that God by 
whom I will'soon be judged, and who sees the secrets of my heart, 
that only three, viz. Morgan Brien, Patrick Brien, and my unfortu- 
nate self, cothmitted the horrible ¢rimes of murder and burning at 
Ballygarron, and that the four anfortunaté men who have before suf- 
fered:for' them, were not in:the smallest degree accessary to them. 
Lhave been the cause for which they have innocently suffered death. 
Ihave contracted a debt of justice with them—and the only and least 
restitution 1 can, make them, is. thus publicly, solemnly, and with 
death before; my eyes, to acquit their, memory of any guilt in the 
crimes for which I,shall deservedly, suffer !.!!)’— Philanthropist, No. 6, 
208, 

Pereunt et imputantur. 
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ford, that her general course of classical instruction is. now con- 
ducted on a very liberal and enlightened plan. Conscious at last 
that it is not the grand or ultimate aim of Education to turn out 
into the world shoal upon shoal of small commentators or lite- 
rary Eadys, and that there is something better in human know- 
ledge than even Bentley or Scaliger ever reached, she labours 
to form in her pupils, as far as classical tuition can do it, the 
elements of accomplished scholarship and liberal ambition. She 
may safely appeal to the public examinations for honours, as a 
striking test of the justice of this eulogium.,, The Examiners 
are, in many instances, men of caieeaan views and considerable 
talent : and the candidate for distinction .must have something 
more than glossary learning or a faithful memory, to obtain the 
laurel at their hands. The dictates of Aristotle. and Plato are 
no longer to be stated as authoritative truths :—the Examinee 
must have analysed their systems with a good deal of sceptical 
rigidity, compared them with the. advanced state) of Moral 
Science in modern times, and prepared himself to point out 
their inconsistencies and errors as well as their beauties. His 
views of Ancient History, in like manner, must not have been 
confined to a mere deglutition of dates and facts:—~he must 
have philosophized upon the authors perused, and entered into 
the details of antiquity with somewhat of the spirit of political 
speculation. The general literature of Greece and Rome, to a 
pretty wide extent, must have been studied with similar, views, 
—illustration, and a power of critical discernment, at least,en 
passant, cust be displayed; and the student must evince that 
he has felt as well as understood, ‘The chief merit of this sys- 
tem appears ta be, that though industry must necessarily have 
been: united with talent to ensure success, s/upid industry will 
very rarely be successful. A young man who has carried off 
the highest honours of the schools at Oxford, will not always 
be a finished scholar, and not often an Encyc lopedia of general 
information ; but he will be found with quite enough of critical 
ee for the most learned avocations,—with his mind in 

a proper state of ferment and anxiety for further knowledge,— 
and with an expansion of intellect, and a maturity of taste, 
which, less than twenty years ago, we might have looked for in 
vain as the fruits of University instruction, 

If our readers could understand the thorough satisfaction 
with which we pay this tribute to the present state of classical 
discipline at Oxford, they would comprebend with how, much 
justice we have been sometimes accused of w ishing il] to that 
famous. University. Even that malignant dulness. which for- 
merly took so much pains to misrepresent, in order to reyile 
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our spirit towards the Body it continues to disgrace, might 
learn to blush’ for its peor perversions and witless insincerity. 
Such fatiles as still Adhere to a’ system so much improved, are 
‘hot to be denied with paltry equivocation, or defended with ob- 
stinate folly. | They must' be Rerormep!;~and none will hail, 
witli greater joy than ourselves, the arrival of a time when we 
may admire without winking, and applaud without reserva- 
tion. 

It is undér such dn aspect as we have been describing,—so 
purged of pedantry; and so directed ‘to great and liberal ends, 
—that Classical Learning may hope ‘to obtain a wider diffusion 
than it’enjoys at present in our part ofthe Island, and that we 
ean coriially‘and conscientiously wish to see'it so diffused. As 
far ‘4s ‘Rotiafi Literatife is concerned, Scotland has. always 
maintained’ a very exalted character. Our Southern: neigh- 
bouts have few scholars who would have ranked with our la- 
mented Grevorys and not one name to mateh with Bachanan., 
But the higher and more hallowed fountains from which all 
Roman Literature flowed; have been less eagerly visited, and 
less carefully explored. Perhaps the reasons are obvious enough 
which have obstrueted;- and, comparatively speaking, prevented 
the progress of Greek ‘Learning among us. 'They dre to be 
foand, partly in the naturé‘of our Church Establishment, and 
partlyin’ the forms of our Academical tuitidn. Im England, 
the Chureh is the main’ stpport, and her munificent endow- 
ments form the final cause; of Fearning.: A’ fair proficieney-in 
Greek is reqtiired at the very entrance of her pale,—and then 
aniong ‘het Stalls, and’ Mitres, and tut Benefices, and: other 
comfortable things, the few which are‘every now and thea be- 
stowed upon real merit and attainments, operate in'a:wide cir- 
cle as vouchers to Hope, and spurs to Industry. With as,) on 
the other hand, for wise reasons, and with effects, thougivin a 
different way, to-the full as beneficial, the ecclesiastical’ profes- 
sion is stripped of all those ‘splendid and substantial attractions 
which iticite the ardour of Southern divines. ‘To rise, by vir- 
tue of that sacred title, a few steps above the rank in which he 
may have been born, in order’ to exercise, with more effect, the 
purest Christian zeal, and the most truly pastoral care, is with- 
in the ambition of every man,—while'to'soar, by dint of genius 
or labour, ‘to lofty station and fucrative preferment, is beyond 
the reach of any. Hence the very general distribution of know- 
ledge to a certain dégrée of excellence; and, at the same time, the 
extreme rarity of every thing approaching to perfection. Men 
cannot ‘be expected''to undergo the ‘requisite toil without the 
prospect, or at least the chance, of proportionate advantage. 

Ug 
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But in lieu of Stalls, Mitres, and fat Benefices, there is some- 
thing still to animate a Scotsman’s exertions in the field of 
Learning. ‘They must spring from brighter views and nobler 
aspirations. We may at least hold up to his ambition those 
high hopes and purified desires that have filled and fired exalt- 
ed souls in every age. Present eminence and future fame,—be 
they shapes or phantoms, illusions or realities,—have chis solid 
and permanent advantage :—they will ever be for generous spi- 
rits the cheap substitute of baser impulses; and, as an easy pur- 
chase of national distinction, may be promised without fear, as 
they may be paid without extravagance. 

Once allow Classical Learning in Scotland to. be rated at its 
true price, and honoured with a just degree of consideration, 
and we ask no more by way of incentive. ‘The Scotch charac- 
ter is peculiarly well fitted to perceive the right objects, and to 
make the proper use, of Ancient Literature. With too much 
severity of judgment to estimate it at an exaggerated value, and 
too great a horror of rash conclusions, to be misled by flimsy 
or unsound analogies, it has all that shrewdness of remark 
which seizes instantaneously upon the useful part of whatever 
is submitted to its scrutiny, and all that taste and genuine en- 
thusiasm which leads the elegant scholar, in studying the glo- 
rious models of antiquity, rather to imitate than worship, and 
rather to emulate than imitate. If Greek Learning were as 
highly cultivated in Scotland as we wish to see it, we should 
have more Jones and Tweddells than Monks or Blomfields, 
and more Grenvilles and Wellesleys than either. 

But there is another formidable obstacle to such progress, 
and unluckily it stands upon the threshold. In many branches 
of knowledge, Prelection is the best, and in some the only fea~ 
sible method of instruction. But all theory, and, what is much 
stronger, all experience, declare against its use as a chief or so- 
litary mode of Classical tuition. In the Latin language, how- 
ever, the Scotch Students at our Universities have, for the most 
part, been so admirably grounded at the Grammar-School, that 
they are in general quite fit to follow the rapid course of a Protes- 
sor, and receive benefit from his loftiest lucubrations. From the 
High School of this city, in particular, where, under the system 
established by the late eminent Rector, elegance has been ingrafted 
upon strength, the youths come forth full-fledged, and ready to 
accompany the boldest flights of the Professor of Humanity. 
But it is only too notorious, that boys at our schools are not 
equally well grounded in the Greek Language,—and, even if 
they were so, in proportion to the time bestowed upon this im- 
portant branch, every one who has studied the Greek Classics 
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with attention, knows very well how much more difficult it is to 
attain perfection in the grammar,—familiarity with the idioms, 
—in short, an adequate acquaintance with the'frame and struc- 
ture of that copious, refined, and complicated tongue. The con- 
sequence is, that young men come to College by no means qua- 
lified to profit by a system which is restricted to public lectur- 
ing and occasional examination: And though we heartily concur 
with Mr Dalzel in his contempt for that ‘ bastard sort of classi- 
cal learning, confined to philology and verbal. criticism,—that 
overlooks all fine taste, and all beauty of composition, ’—we are 
convinced, that so distinguished a scholar as that celebrated man 
must have wished, as much as ourselves, to see a little more 
close and familiar instruction united with the system of Prelec- 
tion, which, by itself, does, and can do, so little good. We 
have no desire to see Prelection superseded altogether; and we 
shall shortly explain in what manner we think it may be ren- 
dered highly useful, and even necessary,—but we confess a very 
strong desire to see it seconded by some method, by which 
more accurate knowledge may be communicated, and a more 
certain progress ensured. 

There is no reason upon earth why, out of two or three hun- 
dred pupils who usually attend the class of one of our Greek 
Professors, and remain two or three winters in attendance, 
there should not be produced as large a proportion of sound 
and elegant scholars as out of a similar number of students at 
an English University. It is only necessary that a little more 
trouble should be taken, and a little more activity displayed, 
than is required at present in the occupants of our Greek chairs. 
Let them blend something of the character of an English tutor 
with the dignity of a Scotch Professor, and the business will be 
done. There is nothing to alarm the most apprehensive nerves 
in the idea thus thrown out. Of the students in our Greek 
Classes, there are so many who come from mere compulsion,— 
so many who come to hear little else than the literary disquisi- 
tions, or critical remarks of the Professor,—and so many whom 
stupidity or idleness will prevent from seizing the opportunities 
offered them, or to whom other branches of knowledge are so 
much more essential, that they have little time to spare for the 
cultivation of Greek letters,—that the number to be instructed 
in the additional hours of more intimate tuition will seldom be 
considerable. It is to such as really aim at a high proficiency 
in classical learning,—who properly appreciate its value, and 
can afford time for its pursuit,—that we would have the Pro- 
fessor devote a portion of that plentiful leisure which remains 
to him after the discharge of the ordinary duties of the Chair. 
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The attendance at these hours must, of course, be wholly volune 
tary, and might even be proposed as the reward of good con- 
duct and diligence in the usual routine of the Class. | In'a con- 
nexion of this nature between the Teacher and his Pupils, ‘the 
latter gain sufficient confidence to show what may be'working 
in their minds—to start their own ideas—and to have a thor- 
sand trains of thought awakened, and a thousand erroneous no- 
tions checked, which would remain unobserved and unrectified 
in the business of a public lecture. Whatever be the book 
read, or the subject under discussion, it is in such intercourse, 
and in such intercourse alone, that the Instructor can gain a 
thorough knowledge of the Papil’s capability, or the! Papil de- 
rive a lusting benefit from the Instructor’s skill. We'do not 
pretend to deny that the adoption of this plan would very much 
increase the labours of the office in question; but when we see 
the tutors of the English Universities, with not a foarth of ‘the 
emolument, dedicating seven or eight hours every day, for more 
than half the year, to the business of tuition, we must think it 
rather hard that a Scotch Professor, with an ample income, ho- 
nourable rank, and six months vacation, cannot do as much to 
promote the great cause of Greek Learning in his ‘native coun- 
try. The beginning of this article has pretty decidedly ex- 
pressed our contempt for mere verbal scholarship, and the me- 
chanical pedantry of learned ignorance ; but we are very con- 
scious, at the same time, how painful a progress, and how insuffi- 
cient a knowledge, are the uniform consequences of a loose and 
random tmethod of instruction, He that stops with grammar, 
has never tried his strength,—he that would dash on without it, 
will Soon discover his weakness. We have here simply’ sketch+ 
ed out the general outline of what we conceive would form a 
great and useful addition to the plen of education now pursued 
in our Greek Classes:—the details would, of course, be filled 
up and modified according to the practical experience of the 
Professor. A good deal of vigour, attention, and enthnsiasm, 
would be required to give full effect to such a system; but we 
think the object quite important enough to warrant the desire 
that such qualities may be forthcoming; and we venture to pre- 
dict that the success. would correspond with our most sanguine 
expectations. * i 


phn ae os ee a 


* The person who shall sueceed the late Mr Young, in the Greek 
Chair at Glasgow, will find \it a) most arduous ‘task to:support’ the 
fame which that Chair has acquited from the long labours of ‘so dis- 
tinguished a Professor.. Few, indeed, can hope to rival the splendid 
gbilities, and profound erudition, of a man who reflected so much 
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We repeat, that, in conjunction with this system, the ordinary 
method of Prelection would be not only usetul, but indispensa- 
ble... Constituted as the Northern Universities are, it would be 
foolish and, extravagant to wish for such a revolution as would 
produce - thing analogous to the Oxford Examination for 
Degrees. ut all the benefits, and even more than the bene- 
fits, which result from these examinations, may be attained by 
a right use of the powers which a Public Lecture places in the 
hands of the Protesser. The same emulation may be excited 
by examining the pupils in public, and thus allowing them an 
opportunity of displaying their attainments,—and perhaps a 
scale, of honours, resembling the College distinctions at Cam- 
bridge, might be introduced at the close of each session, for 
which the, elder pupils might openly compete. . In the course 
of public lecturing, likewise, the Professor finds an opportunity 
of conveying a vast deal of information (though we think the 
range taken under the present system a little too wide) upon 
points which his hearers have not sufficient reading, or sufficient 
ripeness of judgment, to make out for themselves. It is thus, 
too, that he can give them occasional glimpses of those classical 
delights, to which an accurate knowledge of the Greek. lan- 
guage forms the only avenue, and which act upon the; youth 
that,is toiling at the rudiments of Atticism, in the same manner 
as. transient peep at the interesting truths of Natural Philoso- 
phy;may be supposed to operate upon a learner in the fifth book 
of his Euclid. Such stimulants have great effect in a noviciate, 
especially when they are administered with all the emphasis of 
real enthusiasm. The only restraint we wish to see imposed. 
upon such, flights, is, that they should not extend too far, and 
that they should grow properly and naturally out of the subject. . 
in‘hand,,.. We think it a great waste of time;to take up hour 


lustre upon. his own situation, and the University in general. Who- 

ever may be elected to succeed him, we have no doubt that the 

choice will do honour to the judgment of the Electors; but it seems 

to us, that his only chance of maintaining the reputation of the 

Class, will be, by adopting some method similar to what we have 

pointed out. We believe that too great refinement for the mass of 
his hearers was Mr Young's, only fault :—Such refinement would an- 

swer very well in a private lecture, with a smaller number of pupils, 

where every notion would be analyzed, explained, and enforced, as 

soon a8 questioned, in the free intercourse and close discussions we 

would recommend, We shall look upon the proceedings of the new - 
Professor ‘with great interest and attention ; and we sincerely hope 

to!be able to! hail his labours as the commencement of a fresh era in 

the Classical-Education of the Scotch Universities. 
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after hour on the comparative anatomy of Homer and Tasso, 
or Virgil and Theocritus—in quotations from Akenside and 
lectures on Monimia. ‘The Professor of Greek has no business 
to trespass upon the province of the Professor of Rhetoric: and 
if he do his duty properly, will find perfect occupation for his 
whole time, without consuming it in feeble comment or fruitless 
dissertation. 

If the munificence of future times should ever add to the 
means which our Colleges already offer for the successful cul- 
ture of classical learning, the encouragement of such endow- 
ments as are so liberally provided in the English Universities, 
we have no doubt that the intentions of the founders would be 
very rarely frustrated, and that the results of their bounty would 

rove extremely beneficial. At least, if this patronage and pre- 
Rees were to be conferred in the same manner as all the pa- 
tronage the Scotch Colleges at present possess is uniformly be- 
stowed, we might confidently anticipate the unvaried exercise 
of impartial justice, and the regular promotion of merit, It 
is a proud thing for a Scotsman to look to the Professorships 
of our Universities, and to observe the general equity with 
which they are awarded to industry and genius, in whatever 
hands the right of election may happen to be vested. Let any 
man cast his eye over the list of illustrious names which grace 
our academic annals, and when he finds in every quarter such 
men as Reid, Stewart, Young, Dalzel, Gregory, Leslie, Play- 
fair, Miller, Blair, Brown, and a crowd of others of equal, or near- 
ly equal, reputation with these, he may spare us the trouble of 
predicting, that Scholarships and Fellowships, Bursaries. and 
Exhibitions, if once founded in the Northern Universities, would 
be bestowed with similar good taste, and might preduce an a- 
bundant harvest of emulative excellence. 

In this respect, at any rate, we should not seek to model our 
practice upon the example of the English Universities. In 
that University, especially, to which some of our preceding ob- 
servations have applied, the disposal of Fellowships, and other 
preferment, is conducted on a plan rather different from what 
we should think it right to recommend. In many of the Col- 
leges, by the ludicrous enactments of the founders, fitness for 
election is restricted to some particular school, diocese, county, 
or kindred, to which their wisdom has deemed it proper to con- 
fine it. Yet, strange to say, it is among the Fellows so chosen 
alone, that we are to look for men who really deserve to have 
been eligible, and who almost countenance the folly of this mode 
of obtaining independence, by the good and active use they 
make of it. It seems as if, in those academic regions, certainty 
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were a better stimulus than hope; and that, since peculiar cir- 
cumstances have given them a claim to the situation, they anti- 
cipate it as one in whieh distinction is to be acquired, and are 
more intent upon the discipline of their own minds, and the 
cultivation of the necessary branches of knowledge, than those 
are likely to be who have to hunt tutors, and canvass for votes 
in the Colleges where the elections are open. If the scope of 
Mr Brougham’s truly patriotic exertions were to be extended, 
as we cordially wish to see it, so as to embrace the English Uni- 
versities, we should hardly so much desire to have his keen and 
caustic serutinies directed towards the Colleges in which the 
elections are close, as towards those which profess to offer their 
Fellowships to the indiscriminate competition of all learning and 
ability ;—except, indeed, it happen to be Irish. . But to the 
wisdom and humanity of this exception, it is clearly impossible 
to oppose a single argument. The Brogue is such a black, pre- 
meditated crime, that the misjudging infant who lisps those wil- 
ful accents, is fairly doomed to a youth of beggary—no ill-ima- 
gined training for a life of proscriptions. 

It is in these half-open institutions, that inquiry would detect 
the true spirit of the Monkish system in full and flagrant ope- 
ration. Place power in the hands of a conceited, ignorant, 
illiberal recluse, and it asks no gift of prophecy to foresee 
the inevitable consequence. With feline attachment to local- 
ities, such a being soon contracts the prudish air and treacher- 
ous propensities of the retromingent animal from which that 
narrow sentiment is imitated. No antiquated virgin more re- 
sembles her own tabby in duplicity, malice, and demureness. 
The sleek disguise of imbecility, the abuse of his miserable 
rights, the instinctive preservation of his apprehensive egotism 
from the contact of superior brilliancy, which he knows to 
be as little catching as gallantry itself, become the first ob- 
jects in existence with this hater of a joke. The creature 
must be § followed, sought, and sued:’ taste must listen to 
its paradoxes, and talent tremble at its frown. Let a young 
man only abdicate the privilege of thinking—to some no pain- 
ful sacrifice—and devote his whole body and soul to the sordid 
ambition of success, and the ‘ way to win’ with such electors 
is no formidable problem. As an undergraduate, he must 
comb his hair smooth, avoid cleanliness and essences, be regu- 
lar at Latin prayers, and sedulous in capping. After a dull 
examination in the schools—if a failure so ook the better—he 
may begin to be the butt of Common-rooms, circulate tutors’ 
wit, and prose against the Edinburgh Review. With a hope- 
less virginity of face, sacred from the violence of meanings— 
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with a manner so nicely balanced between the weight of man- 
hood and the decent levity of youth, that it happily escapes the 
gracefulness of either—guiltless of fame, originality, or shu- 
mour—our tyro may theh approach the scene of action, secure 
that the judges will take good care that * the race shall not be 
to the switt, nor the battle to the strong.” Hardy professions 
of impartiality are indeed held forth, to attract unwary merit; 
and selfish mediocrity finds the most exquisite-of all its gratifi- 
cations in the momentary chance of harassing the talent it would 
tremble to confront. The candidates are locked up to write 
themes—solve a Sorites—discover the Latin fer an earthquake 
—and perform other equally edifying tasks:—and the close of 
this solemn farce is the annunciation of a choice that had been 
long before determined, in proportion to the scrapings, gring 
and genuficctions of the several competitors. Who can be:sur~ 
prised if, under a system like this, genius and knowledge should 
so seldom strike a lasting root ? or that the maturity which sue- 
ceeds to a youth so prostituted, should preduce, by its:most vi~ 
gorous efforts, nothing better than le: ned drivelling, or mare 
rowless inflation? In many, and in very important respects, 
Oxford has undoubtedly improved upon its former self; but, in 
all points of right sentiment or liberal feeling, it is still the same 
University that stripped Locke of a studentship, and refused 
Johnson a degree. 

We must say a few words upon the work whose title stands 
at the head of this article, though we cannot but regret the: aps 
pearance of a publication, however meritorious in some respects, 
which offers nothing to increase the well-earned ‘reputation of 
the late Mr Dalzel. “The elementary criticisms, and ‘judicious 
selections from the Greek authors, for which'we are indebted to 
the labours of that learned Professor, must always keep their 
station: in this country, and ‘have made their way, in spite of 
Southern jealousy, ‘into the best academies of England. In the 
Lectures now given to the world, likewise, there is:frequently a 
propriety of thought, and, thronghout, a-fine and cordial spirit 
of liberality and freedom, which must be very gratifying to the 
admirers of Grecian literature, ‘and.entirely accords with the 
idea generally formed of 'the-avcomplished and amiable author. 
But it is precisely because they were addressed and adapted to | 
the comprehension of a youthfal audience; because they were) 
written hastily for oral'delivery, and never ‘ subjected to seru- 
tiny and careful revisions’ aud because they are in fact not 
suited to the judgment of persons * far advanced in literary: at- 
tainment;’ that we do not like to see them stand upon record, 
as mature, deliberate productions,—to which, in spite of all» 
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prefatory explanations, the press must expose them. In short, 
though we have no objection that such a work should exist for 
the use and encouragement of youthful students, we are sorry to 
see any performance, of no uncommon or superior excellence, 
»ssociated with the name of Dauzx.. 

Some of the faults of the volumes now published are to be 
ascribed to the system of diffuse prelection which has too com- 
monly prevailed, as we before remarked, in the Greek classes of 
our colleges. In the second volume especially, we find a good 
deal of trite dissertation on extraneous subjects. Criticism on 
the qualities and styles, beauties and defects, of the several 
Greek writers, may be very fairly introduced into the business 
of the class, together with such remarks on the antiquities of 
Greece, and such illustrations of her literature, history and 
manners, as taste and erudition may supply. But why devote 
whole hours to tame discussions,upon pastoral or lyric poetry ? 
to-the beauties of Pope, or the pathos of Virgil? Com- 
ments: upon such topics as these, in a Greek class, should be 
as rapid, striking, and compressed as possible;—not spun out 
into commonplace comparison, or remarks that must be ob- 
vious. to the most infantine capacity. A mere, Lecturer on 
Greek might be allowed to expatiate at will into the field of 
the: Belles Lettres: But a teacher of Greek must only. scatter 
here and there a flower or two to beautify.the path; and even 
these:should breathe the fragrance of) Hymettus, or be ga- 
thered on ithe margin.of Cephisus...| Without ‘ going beyond 
the-student’s comprehension, or. indulging,.in abstruse specula- 
tiom and) inquiry,’ it is surely the great task of scholarship. and 
genius to.give simplicity to the product of the deepest researches, 
and: to lavish, with an open hand, those. treasures that must be 
dug with personal pain and labour from the mines of learning. 
What youths can learn from Lempriere and Potter, it is as well 
to let Lempriere and Potter teach them :—what requires exten- 
sive knowledge and ‘minute’ investigation, it is the business of 
the Professor to commupicate. In short, it should be his care 
to interpret, from the wide range of Classical Literature with 
which he is supposed to be familiar, the particular subjects with 
which his class may be employed,—rather than to poach on 
Tooke, or trespass upon Blair,, It seems as irrelevant in a 
Greek Professor to inflict. long quotations, and poetical systems 
on his pupils from the chair, as to require Latin odes. and Eng- 
lish Essays as the exercises to be furnished by them. 

If we wished to quarrel with these volumes, we might express 
our surprise at one or two instances of inaccurate scholarship 
and inconsistent judgment, which are not a little striking. Cau- 
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tious of conveying false impressions to the youthful mind, our 
author should not, in one place, describe ‘the Greeks as the 
most ‘ polite and virtuous’ people that ever existed, and, in an- 
other, reproach them with * insolence and vice of every sort.’ 
So clear-sighted a reasoner as Mr Dalzel should not have con: 
nected the Plague of Athens with the Sicilian expedition as one 
cause of Athenian weakness and Spartan triumph :—the com- 
plete recovery of Athens from the effects of the former having 
been one concurrent towards her capability of undertaking the 
latter. Again, we find it affirmed, that ‘ the Balance of Power 
was as well understood in ancient as in modern times, ’—a most 
unwarranted deduction from the history of Greece. If there be 
one fact more certain than another in ancient history, it is this, 
—that a Permanent Balance of Power, on the principles now 
understood and established, was an idea which never entered 
into the head of an ancient politician. A temporary equipoise 
was sometimes attempted; but even that was everlastingly de- 
ranged by systematic bad faith and _ restless jealousies. The 
fifth book of ‘Thucydides alone, that singular epitome of Gre- 
clan politic s, contains enough to set this question at rest for 
ever.— We are astonished, likewise, that an accurate scholar 
should confound the office of the Chorus in the Greek dramas 
with that * of the awkward and greasy figures’ who fill the 
orchestras of our theatres; and who, whatever they might have 
been in Mr Daizel’s time, are now as clean and civil a set of 
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tion to remedy the defects of existing institutions, implies the 
absence of the only obstacle that can ultimately frustrate its ac- 
complishment. ‘To have the will to benefit or relieve the suffer- 
ings of our fellow-creatures, is (in the community at large) to 
have the power. ‘The power, indeed, is there always; and all 
that is wanted to give it effect, is the inclination. To have a 
spirit of inquiry and philanthropy excited, is nearly all that the 
friend of truth and justice requires ; and when we see that spirit 
excited and in motion, we need not doubt of the results. We 
are aware that there is a cant of humanity, and a cant of libera- 
lity, on this as well as on other subjects; and sorry should we be 
to learn that this cant was quite exploded ; for when there is no 
longer any cant about a thing, we may be sure the thing itself 
is pretty well out of fashion; cant, in reality, being nothing but 
the overacting of pretenders to popular merits. What we have 
chiefly to guard against, however, on this occasion, is not a spu- 
rious zeal, but that callous indifference which discards not only 
every nice feeling, but every pretension to common humanity ; 
and that bigotted sophistry which takes delight in thwarting every 
advance in improvement and knowledge. 

When, in the year 1775, some friends of humanity in the city 
of London (merchants and others), began to look into the ini- 
quities of the Slave-trade, and the master of a Guinea trader was 
indicted for throwing 140 negroes overboard in a time of sick- 
ness, literally to prevent their being charged to account, the So- 
licitor-General of that day took high ground on the occasion, and 
said, * he was not to be put down by a false cry of pretended hu- 
manity, which had been raised to the prejudice of his client; that 
the slaves who had been thrown overboard were, in the eve of the 
law, to all intents and purposes, the praperty of the owners of 
the ship, and to be considered like any other part of the cargo 
ud that he must bee leave to protest against any plausible or 
highly coloured cl riptions of the atinm of the case, as irre 
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after hour on the comparative anatomy of Homer and Tasso, 
or Virgil and Theocritus—in quotations from Akenside and 
lectures on Monimia. The Professor of Greek has no business 
to trespass upon the province of the Professor of Rhetoric: and 
if he do his duty properly, will find perfect occupation for his 
whole time, without consuming it in feeble comment or fruitless 
dissertation. 

If the munificence of future times should ever add to the 
means which our Colleges already offer for the successful cul- 
ture of classical learning, the encouragement of such endow. 
ments as are so liberally provided in the English Universities, 
we have no doubt that the intentions of the Catton would be 
very rarely frustrated, and that the results of their bounty would 
prove extremely beneficial. At jeast, if this patronage and pre- 
ferment were to be conferred in the same manner as all the pa- 
tronage the Scotch Colleges at present possess is uniformly be- 
stowed, we might confidently anticipate the unvaried exercise 
of impartial justice, and the regular promotion of merit. It 
is a proud thing for a Scotsman to look to the Professorships 
of our Universities, and to observe the general equity with 
which they are awarded to industry and genius, in whatever 
hands the right of election may happen to be vested. Let any 
man cast his eye over the list of illustrious names which grace 
our academic annals, and when he finds in every quarter such 
men as Reid, Stewart, Young, Dalzel, Gregory, Leslie, Play- 
fair, Miller, Blair, Brown, and a crowd of others of equal, or near- 
ly equal, reputation with these, he may spare us the trouble of 
predicting, that Scholarships and Fellowships, Bursaries and 
Exhibitions, if once founded in the Northern Universities, would 
be bestowed with similar good taste, and might produce an a 
bundant harvest of emulative excellence. 

In this respect, at any rate, we should not seek to model our 
practice upon the example of the English Universities. In 
that University, especially, to which some of our preceding ob- 
servations have applied, the disposal of Fellowships, and other 
preferment, is conducted on a plan rather different from what 
we should think it right to recommend. In many of the Col- 
leges, by the ludicrous enactments of the founders, fitness for 
election is restricted to some particular school, diocese, county, 
or kindred, to which their wisdom has deemed it proper to cén- 
fine it. Yet, strange to say, it is among the Fellows so chosen 
alone, that we are to look for men who really deserve to have 
been eligible, and who almost countenance the folly of this mode 
of obtaining independence, by the good and active use they 
make of it. It seems as if, in those academic regions, certainty 
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were a better stimulus than hope; and that, since peculiar cir- 
cumstances have given them a claim to the situation, they anti- 
cipate it as one in whieh distinction is to be acquired, and are 
more intent upon the discipline of their own minds, and the 
cultivation of the necessary branches of knowledge, than those 
are likely to be who have to hunt tutors, and canvass for votes 
in the Colleges where the elections are open. If the scope of 
Mr Brougham’s truly patriotic exertions were to be extended, 
as we cordially wish to see it, so as to embrace the English Uni- 
versities, we shoukd hardly so much desire to have his keen and 
caustic scrutinies directed towards the Colleges in which the 
elections are close, as towards those which profess to offer their 
Fellowships to the indiscriminate competition of all learning and 
ability ;—except, indeed, it happen to be Irish. But to the 
wisdom and humanity of this exception, it-is clearly impossible 
to oppose a single argument. The Brogue is such a black, pre- 
meditated crime, that the misjudging infant who lisps those wil- 
ful accents, is fairly doomed to a youth of beggary—no ill-ima- 
gined training for a life of proscriptions, 

It is in ¢hese half-open institutions, that inquiry would detect 
the true spirit of the Monkish system in full and flagrant ope- 
ration. Place power in the hands of a conceited, ignorant, 
illiberal recluse, and it asks no gift of prophecy to foresee 
the inevitable consequence. With feline attachment to local- 
ities, such a being soon contracts the prudish air and treacher- 
ous propensities of the retromingent animal from which that 
narrow sentiment is imitated. No antiquated virgin more re- 
sembles her own tabby in duplicity, malice, and demureness. 
The sleek disguise of imbecility, the abuse of his miserable 
rights, the instinctive preservation of his apprehensive egotism 
from the contact of superior brilliancy, which he knows to 
be as little catching as gallantry itself, become the first ob- 
jects in existence with this hater of a joke. The creature 
must be ‘ followed, sought, and sued:’ taste must listen to 
its paradoxes, and talent tremble at its frown. Let a young 
man only abdicate the privilege of thinking—to some no pain- 
ful sacrifice—and devote his whole body and soul to the sordid 
ambition of success, and the ‘ way to win’ with such electors 
is no formidable problem. As an undergraduate, he must 
comb his hair smooth, avoid cleanliness cullen be regu- 
lar at Latin prayers, and sedujous in capping. After a dull 
examination in the schools—if a failure so much the better—he 
may begin to be the butt of Common-rooms, circulate tutors’ 
wit, and prose against the Edinburgh Review. With a hope- 
less virginity of face, sacred from the violeyce of meanings— 
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with a manner so nicely balanced between the weight of man- 
hood and the decent levity of youth, that it happily escapes the 
gracefulness of either—guiltless of fame, originality, or hu. 
mour—our tyro may then approach the scene of action, secure 
that the judges will take good care that ‘ the race shall not be 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.’ Hardy professions 
of impartiality are indeed held forth, to attract unwary merit; 
and selfish mediocrity finds the most exquisite of all its gratifi- 
cations in the momentary chance of harassing the talent it would 
tremble to confront. The candidates are locked up to write 
themes—solve a Sorites—discover the Latin for an earthquake 
—and perform other equally edifying tasks :—and the close of 
this solemn farce is the annunciation of a choice that had been 
long before determined, in proportion to the scrapings, grins, 
and genuflections of the several competitors. Who can be sur- 
prised if, under a system like this, genius and knowledge should 
so seldom strike a lasting root ?-or that the maturity which suc. 
ceeds to a youth so prostituted, should produce, by its most vi- 
gorous efforts, nothing better than obscene verses in a news- 
paper, or discourses upon Predestination? In many, and in 
very important respects, Oxford has undoubtedly improved up- 
on its former self; but, in all points of right sentiment or liberal 
feeling, it is still the same University that stripped Locke of a 
studentship, and refused Johnson a degree. 

We must say a few words upon the work whose title stands 
at the head of this article, though we cannot but regret the ap- 
pearance of a publication, however meritorious in some respects, 
which offers nothing to increase the well-earned reputation of 
the late Mr Dalzel. ‘he elementary criticisms, and judicious 
selections from the Greek authors, for which we are indebted to 
the labours of that learned Professor, must always keep their 
station in this country, and have made their way, in spite of 
Southern jealousy, into the best academies of England. In the 
Lectures now given to the world, likewise, there is frequently a 
propriety of thought, and, throughout, a fine and cordial spirit 
of liberality and freedom, which must be very gratifying to the 
admirers of Grecian literature, and entirely accords with the 
idea generally formed of the accomplished and amiable author. 
But it is precisely because vio were addressed and adapted to 
the comprehension of a youthful audience; because they were 
written hastily for oral delivery, and never ‘ subjected to scru- 
tiny and careful revision;’ and because they are in fact not 
suited to the judgment of persons ‘ far advanced in literary at- 
tainment;’ that we do not like to see them stand upon record, 
as mature, deliberate productions,—to which, in spite of all 
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prefatory explanations, the press must expose them. In short, 
though we have no objection that such a work should exist for 
the use and encouragement of youthful students, we are sorry to 
see any performance, of no uncommon or superior excellence, 
associated with the name of Dauzet. 

Some of the faults of the volumes now published are to be 
ascribed to the system of diffuse prelection which has too com- 
monly prevailed, as we before remarked, in the Greek classes of 
our colleges. In the second volume especially, we find a good 
deal of trite dissertation. on extraneous subjects. Criticism on 
the qualities and styles, beauties and defects, of the several 
Greek writers, may be very fairly introduced into the business 
of the class, together with such remarks on the antiquities of 
Greece, and such illustrations of her literature, history and 
manners, as taste and eruditionmay supply. But why devote 
whole hours to tame discussions upon pastoral or lyric poetry ? 
to the beauties of Pope, or the pathos of Virgil? Com- 
ments upon such topics as these, in a Greek class, should be 
as rapid, striking, and compressed as possible;—not spun out 
into commonplace comparison, or remarks that must be ob- 
vious to the most infantine capacity. A mere Lecturer on 
Greek might be allowed to expatiate at will into the field of 
the Belles Lettres: But a teacher of Greek must only scatter 
here and there a flower or two to beautify the path; and even 
these should breathe the fragrance of Hymettus, or be ga- 
thered on the margin of Gatien Without ‘ going beyond 
the student’s comprehension, or indulging in abstruse specula- 
tion and inquiry, ’ it is surely the seen task of scholarship and 
genius to give simplicity to the product of the deepest researches, 
and to lavish, with an open hand, those treasures that must be 
dug with personal pain and labour from the mines of learning. 
What youths can kearn from Lempriere and Potter, it is as well 
to let Lempriere and Potter teach them :—what requires exten- 
sive knowledge and ‘ minute’ investigation, it is the business of 
the Professor to communicate. In short, it should be his care 
tointerpret, from the wide range of Classical Literature with 
which he is supposed to be familiar, the particular subjects with 
which his class may be employed,—rather than to poach on 
Tooke, or trespass upon Blair. It seems as irrelevant in a 
Greek Professor to inflict long quotations and poetical systems 
on his pupils from the chair, as to require Latin odes os Eng- 
lish Essdys as the exercises to be furnished by ¢hem. 

If we wished to quarrel with these volumes, we might express 
our surprise at one or two instances of inaccurate scholarship 
and inconsistent judgment, which are not a little striking. Cau- 
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tious of conveying false impressions to the youthful mind, our 
author should not, in one place, describe the Greeks as the 
most ‘ polite and virtuous’ people that ever existed, and, in an- 
other, reproach them with ‘ insolence and vice of every sort.’ 
So clear-sighted a reasoner as Mr Dalzel should not have con. 
nected the Plague of Athens with the Sicilian expedition as one 
cause of Athenian weakness and Spartan triumph :—the com- 
plete recovery of Athens from the effects of the former having 
been one concurrent towards her capability of undertaking the 
latter. Again, we find it affirmed, that ‘ the Balance of Power 
was as well understood in ancient as in modern times, ’—a most 
unwarranted deduction from the history of Greece. If there be 
one fact more certain than another in ancient history, it is this, 
—that a Permanent Balance of Power, on the principles now 
understood and established, was an idea which never entered 
into the head of an ancient politician. A temporary equipoise 
was sometimes attempted; but even that was everlastingly de- 
ranged by systematic bad faith and restless jealousies. The 
fifth book of Thucydides alone, that singular epitome of Gre- 
cian politics, contains enough to set this question at rest for 
ever.— We are astonished, likewise, that an accurate scholar 
should confound the office of the Chorus in the Greek dramas 
with that § of the awkward and greasy figures’ who fill the 
orchestras of our theatres; and who, whatever they might have 
been in Mr Dalzel’s time, are now as clean and civil a set of 
personages as one would desire to see. But we have neither 
space nor inclination to run our criticisms very close upon the 
present occasion. "Whatever may be the faults or imperfections 
of these Lectures, it is something truly delightful to find a work 
from a man of real learning, unsullied by one single stain of bad 
feeling, pedantry, or prejudice. 


Art. IV. Report of the Select Committee on Criminal Laws: 
Ordered by the Hdouse of Commons to be printed, July 19th, 
1819. pp. 270. 


Ws: cannot but hail with satisfaction the proofs contained in 

this Report, of the increasing attention. of the Legisla- 
ture to the amendment of our Penal Laws, and the progress of 
liberal and enlightened notions on the subject in the great bo- 
dy of the people. We say this, because we are convinced 
that the general discussion of all subjects of public interest 
leads ultimately to sound and salutary views of them; and be- 
sides, we conceive that the manifestation of a strong disposi 
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tion to remedy the defects of existing institutions, implies the 
absence of the only obstacle that can ultimately frustrate its ac- 
complishment. To have the will to benefit or relieve the suffer- 
ings of our fellow-creatures, is (in the community at large) to 
have the power. The power, indeed, is there always; and all 
that is wanted to give it effect, is the inclination. To have a 
spirit of inquiry and philanthropy excited, is nearly all that the 
friend of truth and justice requires; and when we see that spirit 
excited and in motion, we need not doubt of the results. We 
are aware that there is a cant of humanity, and a cant of libera- 
lity, on this as well as on other subjects; and sorry should we be 
to learn that this cant was quite exploded; for when there is no 
longer any cant about a thing, we may be sure the thing itself 
is pretty well out of fashion; cant, in reality, being nothing but 
the overacting of pretenders to popular merits. What we have 
chiefly to guard against, however, on this occasion, is not a spu- 
rious zeal, but that callous indifference which discards not only 
every nice feeling, but every pretension to common humanity ; 
and that bigotted sophistry which takes delight in thwarting every 
advance in improvement and knowledge. 

When, in the year 1775, some friends of humanity in the city 
of London (merchants and others), began to look into the ini- 
quities of the Slave-trade, and the master of a Guinea trader was 
indicted for throwing 140 negroes overboard in a time of sick- 
ness, literally to prevent their being charged to account, the So- 
licitor- General of that day took high ground on the occasion, and 
said, ‘ he was not to be put down by a false cry of pretended hu- 
manity, which had been raised to the prejudice of his client; that 
the slaves who had been thrown overboard were, in the eye of the 
law, to all intents and purposes, the property of the owners of 
the ship, and to be considered like any other part of the cargo; 
and that he must beg leave to protest against any plausible or 
highly-coloured descriptions of the odium of the case, as irre- 
levant to the question, and an insidious appeal from law and 
reason (which ought to guide the decision of the Court), to the 
passions and feelings of the multitude.” Now, it would not do 
at all to take up this tone at present; because, on that. question 
at least, the cant of humanity has in the end triumphed over 
the loathsome jargon opposed to it. But we may observe the 
game engines set at work, the same resources of angry invec- 
tive, or hard-hearted irony employed against every attempt 
to remove every unabated nuisance. The involuntary burst 
of indignation which is excited by its first exposure to pub- 
lic notice, is set down as popular clamour; and the expres- 
sion cf pity or disgust at those objects which unavoidably pro- 
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voke them, is construed into * the language of rhetoric rather 
than of logic ;’ as if, in matters so perfectly indifferent as right 
and wrong, the natural feelings and sentiments of the human 
heart were an informality ok impertinence! There is no e- 
scaping from this battery, but by taking shelter (which is indeed 
the object aimed at) in the systematic avowal of every species of 
moral scepticism and political profligacy. ‘The first and most 
obvious movement of power and prejudice, when it is likely to 
be driven out of any of its strongholds, is to raise a violent outcry 
against all innovation, as opening a door to unbounded licen- 
tiousness, confusion and disorder, which is ¢ to burst upon us 
like a Levanter,’ and involve every thing sacred or valuable in 
social institutions in a common ruin. When alarm will no 
longer avail, artifice is resorted to: they descend from nick- 
names and hyperboles to special pleading and chicanery; and 
the next step in the progress is to profess, not to resist the wishes 
of the public, but to calm and moderate its eagerness—not to 
exclude innovation altogether, but to let it in with caution, and 
by degrees,—to examine, to sift objections, and sit as umpires 
between the possible and the desirable, between theory and 
practice; and, under the cover of this profession, to stultify the 
whole proceeding piecemeal, to embarrass, to evade, to demur, 
to raise difficulties, to * give forked counsel,’ to palliate the 
worst things, to throw cold water on the most encouraging 
prospects; in short, * though improvement be improvement, 
yet to throw such changes of vexation on it, as it may lose 
some colour;’ and if any thing in the shape of reform must 
come, to let it come as late, and do as little good as possible. 
Thus it has been proposed, as the result of a grave Jelibera- 
tion on the projected revision of our Criminal Laws, and as 
one of the lofty speculations of a great master-mind (now no 
more), not to make any alteration in the laws themselves (with 
the exception of one or two, too ridiculous and harmless to ad- 
mit a question), but to alter the arrangement, or to throw them 
altogether, just as they now stand, into one act, with a new title, 
and perhaps an index! This, it is thought, might answer to 
all the conditions of the minimum of a reluctant reform, and the 
maximum of a wise legislation ! 

It looks well, however, for the cause of humanity, when 
any thing short of the last outrage and abuse is heaped on its 
advocates, and its very name. We are not disappointed to 
learn, that the only premeditated attempt to slur the evidence, 
or to cast a doubt on the fairness of the proceedings in the 
Committee, has been sanctioned in a quarter, from which it 
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comes with the least prejudicial effect, and with the best grace 
in the world ! 

Before we proceed, we shall be allowed to indulge in one or 
two general observations, as not unimportant in their bearing 
on the present subject. The first will relate to the spirit in 
which (as it appears to us) legislative inquiries should be con- 
ducted, either by those who have to suggest, or whose business 
it is to carry them into effect ;—the second, to the progress 
which has been of late years made in such inquiries, by those 
who have more particularly made them the objects of their 
study. ' 

To begin with the first. In the Memoirs of Granville Sharp, 
lately published, there is an anecdote recprded of the young 
Prince Naimbanna, well worthy the attention of all unfledged\ 
sophists, and embryo politicians. 

‘ The name of a person having been mentioned in his presence, 
who was understood by him to have publicly asserted something very 
degrading to the general character of Africans, he broke out into 
violent and vindictive language. He was immediately reminded of 
the Christian duty of forgiving his enemies ; upon which he answer- 
ed nearly in the following words :—“ If a man should rob me of my 
money, I can forgive him; if a man should shoot at me, or try to 
stab me, I can forgive him; if a man should sell me and all my fa- 
mily to a slave-ship, so that we should pass all the rest of our days in 
slavery in the West Indies, I can forgive him; but” (added he, rising 
from his seat with much emotion) “ if a man takes away the character 
of the people of my country, I never can forgive him.” Being asked, 
why he would not extend his forgiveness to those who took away the 
character of the people of his country, he answered—* If a man 
should try to kill me, or should sell me and my family for slaves, he 
would do an injury to as many as he might kill or sell; but if any 
one takes away the character of Black people, that man injures Black 
people all over the world; and when he has once taken away their 
character, there is nothing that he may not do to Black people ever 
after. That man, for instance, will beat Black men, and say, Oh, if 
is only a Black man, why should I not beat him ? That man will make 
slaves of Black people ; for when he has taken away their character, 
he will say, Oh, they are only Black people, why should I not make 
them slaves ? That man will take away all the people of Africa if he 
can catch them ; and if you ask him, But why do you take away all 
these people ? he will say, Oh, they are only Black people—why should 
I not take them? That is the reason why I cannot forgive the man 
who takes away the character of the people of my country.” p. 369. 
—So we conceive, that if we take away the character of the 
people of this country, or of any large proportion of them, 
there is no degree of turpitude or injustice that we may not in- 
troduce into the measures and treatment which we consider os 
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most fit for them. To legislate wisely, and for the best, it is 
necessary that we should think as well, and not as ill, as possi- 
ble, of those for whom we legislate; or otherwise we shall soon 
reduce them to the level of our own theories. To treat men as 
brute beasts in our speculations, is to encourage ourselves to 
treat them as such in our practice; and that is the way to make 
them what we pretend to believe they are. To take it for 
granted that any class of the community is utterly depraved and 
incorrigible, is not the way either to improve our own treatment 
of them, or to correct their vicious qualities. And when we see 
the lower classes of the English people uniformly singled out as 
marks for the malice or servility of a certain description of 
writers—when we see them studiously separated, like a degrad- 
ed caste, from the rest of the community, with scarcely the attri- 
butes and faculties of the species allowed them,—nay, when 
they are thrust lower in the scale of humanity than the same 
classes of any other nation in Europe—though it is to these 
very classes that we owe the vatour of our naval and military 
heroes, the industry of our artisans and labouring mechanics, 
and all that we have been told, again and again, elevates us 
above every other nation in Europe—when we see the redund- 
ant population (as it is fashionably called) selected as the butt 
for every effusion of paltry spite, and as the last resource of 
vindictive penal statutes—when we see every existing evil de- 
rived from this unfortunate race, and every possible vice ascrib- 
ed to them—when we are accustomed to hear the poor, the un- 
informed, the friendless, put, by tacit consent, out of the pale of 
society—when their faults and wretchedness are exaggerated 
with eager impatience, and still greater impatience is shown at 
every expression of a wish to amend them—when they are fa- 
miliarly spoken of as a sort of vermin only fit to be hunted 
down, and exterminated at the discretion of their betters :—we 
know pretty well what to think, both of the disinterestedness of 
the motives which give currency to this jargon, and of the wis- 
dom of the policy which should either sanction, or suffer itself 
to be influenced by its suggestions. 

Men do not willingly elie their own forebodings of dis- 
aster. There is no malice so strong as the antipathy of ill 
to good, where it has once taken root and disclosed itself: 
there’ is no invention so keen or relentless as that which dreads 
to be defrauded of its promised repast on vice and misery. 
On his own showing, the state-physician may be asked to 
resign his charge, when he pronounces the disorder to be in- 
curable; and to leave the patient to take his chance of a re- 
covery in the hands of those who are more rash, more san- 
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guine, or more skilful. ‘ Our final hope’ at worst, can be but 
* flat despair. ’ 

Secondly, it is common, in speaking of the proposed amend- 
ments in this department of our laws, to make a pointed dis- 
tinction between theory and practice. Now, we beg leave to 
except ageinat this distinction, in the sense at least in which it 
is insisted on, nine times out of ten, or in questions of any real 
difficulty. Itis usual to contend, that a thing may hold good 
in theory, though it is wrong in practice, and that the practice 
of the law may be good, though every theory is against it. Now, 
it is so far from being true, that there is any such natural oppo- 
sition between these things, that if a theory does not answer in 
practice, it is proof positive that the theory is good for nothing ; 
and no practice can be good that is at variance with sound 
theory. Theory, indeed, is nothing but assigning the reasons 
or principles according to which causes and effects are connected 
together in fact. No theory is good for any thing that is not 
founded on yeneral observation and experience; an where this 
isthe case, it must hold good generally as a guide or rule to di- 
rect our decisions or expectations, if properly applied. On the 
other hand, if it is partially collected er erroneously applied, it 
is either unfounded in itself, or does not really affect the point 
inhand. A vague theory that does not rest on the efficient and 
essential principles of things, will indeed necessarily deceive us; 
just as that sort of practice, which is confined to a particular 
case, can never be made an example or authority for any other. 
Individual practice, however, it should be observed, is more often 
and more pointedly at variance with itself than with the wildest 
theory that could be suggested to explain it. 

There are people to be sure, who cannot imagine any thing 
possible or endurable which is not the actual practice of the time 
and place and society in which they happen to be born; and who 
cry out against that as a dangerous and impracticable theory, 
which is the actual practice, and has been so from time immemo- 
tial of some other place, perhaps not twenty miles distant; the 
inhabitants of which are equally convinced of the impossibility 
or dreadful consequences of every other practice but their own. 
This, however, is not reason or experience, but the want of it; 
sound theory being merely a larger reason, exercised and making 
its election on a more extended experience or practice, by reduc- 
ing the clashing instances to some general principles. We eve 
day hear people, for example, in this country, who talk of the 
comparative advantages of a Monarchy or a Republic, and treat 


the fornier as a practical reality, and the other as a mere theory 
er imagination ;—as if a republic was not a thing really existing 
VOL. XXXV. NO. 70, x 
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in rerum natura—as if Holland and America and Switzerland, 
and ancient Greece and Rome, had been chimeras conjured up in 
the fantastic brain of some Utopia-monger—or as if it were no 
more possible to live under such a form of government than in 
fire, or on air or under water—because we live under the British 
monarchy! Our gross actual experience is thus set up as the 
limit of possibility; and what we approve without knowing the 
reason, is that which can alone approve itself to the reason of 
things,—our ignorance and interest being made the standards of 
truth, of right and wrong; and this we call keeping up the just 
distinction between theory and practice! 

Now, it is exactly in this spirit that we hear people talk. 
ing of the abolition of Capital Punishment for the most trif- 
ling offences, as a theory just dropped from the clouds, as a 
dream of some whimsical and inexperienced enthusiast, who 
does not know what is going on in the world, or see by what 
intricate machinery the stealing in a shop to the value of five 
shillings, or in a dwellinghouse or on a navigable river to the 
amount of forty shillings, if not punished with death, would 
Iéad to the destruction of all law and of all property—for no 
other reason than that this is the only country upon earth where 
these offences are ordered to be so punished; and not consi- 
dering that there are other countries where capital punishment 
is abolished altogether, which yet hold up their heads and give 
signs of life; and that, in this very country, the only refuge of 
security and property, the law which enacts the punishment of 
such offences, is itself no better than a theory, a mere dead let- 
ter: Or, if driven from this ground, they then insist that it is 
the change from the practice to the theory that is fraught with 
such tremendous consequences, and should be made with such 
caution, or not at all; though the abolition, or total alteration 
of the whole code of penal law in Tuscany, in Austria, and in 
Russia, was effected by one or two positive edicts, in our own 
times, as silently and peacefully as ‘ morning brought by night.’ 
Yet, these are the people who lock very wise when the word 
theory is mentioned, and give themselves out for the only solid 
matter-of-fact reasoners. 

The truth indeed is, that pretended practical reasoners are 
the worst and most mischievous of all ethers: They ‘ prefer 
custom’ (or what they have been taught to consider as such) 
© before all excellence,’ and are uniformly adverse to every 
scheme that is suggested for the improvement of social institu- 
tions. We see the same names (some of them great and grave 
ones too) opposed successively to the Abolition of the Slave- 
Trade, to the concession of the Catholic Claims, and to the Ame- 
lioration of the Penal Laws,—on the same stale plea of guarding 
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against innovation and theories. The same set of reasoners, 






































n however, when they are so minded, can and do admit of inno- 
0 vations of no small magnitude; so that it would not seem to be 
m the danger of innovation which they so much dread, as the plea 
h of Justice or Humanity which they consider as fatal to all saund 
e policy, and to the pervading spirit of existing establishments. 
ie Such minds, whenever we find them formally arrayed against 
of any measure of public interest, are a beacon to warn us, not 
of * what to follow, but what to shun;’ and their names, thrown 
st into the scale of authority, are as decisive in favour of any sug- 
gested improvement, as the more liberal and enlightened names 
k we so confidently expect to see ranged on the antagonist side, 
if- We rejoice, therefore, to find the question of the revision of 
a our penal laws in the train in which it appears to be at present. 
ho Both from the Report of the Committee, and the proceedings 
rat of the House which have been had thereupon, it seems at last 
ae to be the wish of the Legislature to afford every desirable faci- 
he lity to inquiry and improvement on this subject, and to give to 
ild our laws, if possible, a milder, more consistent, and effectual 
no form. rom the time of Beccaria, men’s minds have been very 
ere generally occupied with the arbitrary and unequal apportion- 
- ment of punishments to offences, and with various projects for 
ent introducing a more humane and equitable spirit into the penal 
pve code. The feeling and considerate must have been, at all 
2 of times, shocked with the frequency of dreadful and sanguinary 
_ of punishments: But, however painful and revolting in themselves, 
let they were thought conducive to the protection of the State, and 
t 18 Ff the ends of public justice. Beccaria was the first writer whose 
with 9 efforts produced a very important change in the public mind in 
uch -F this respect ; by demonstrating, that barbarous and sanguinary 
tion § punishments, for slight and ordinary offences, are not only a 
din great evil in themselves, but that they do no good ; that they do 
own Jj not answer the end proposed, but a the contrary; and that 
ht. the efficacy of the law is very frequently in the inverse ratio of 
vord Ff its severity. If increasing the punishment prevented the crime, 
solid FF this, though it might be ied upon the individual, would no 
doubt be a gain to the public; and the only question would 
) are | be between our humanity and the expediency of the thing: But, 
refer ifincreasing the punishment beyond a certain point, and, ex- 
uch} cept in certain cases, is not found to prevent, but rather to en- 
very j courage crimes, then the evil is not only a great and distressing, 
stitu- ff but a perfectly gratuitous one. The law is barbarous, and im- 
grave ff politic at the same time. This distinction (which Beccaria was 
lave- Hf the first to promulgate with any considerable effect, or 30 as to 
er. carry the public attention and conviction along with him) is @ 
raing . 9 
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very important one, and the foundation, in a great,measure, of 
all that has been written or done on the subject since: And cer- 
tainly, all that has been done or observed, in consequence of it, 
has tended to establish its soundness. 
The Report of the Select Committee, and the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before them, may be considered as little else than a 
araphrase and detailed exemplification of the same principle. 
if indeed, the efficacy of punishment rose with its severity, and 
the rash and preposterous suggestions of fear or anger corre- 
sponded with the dictates of calm wisdom, the whole art and mys- 


tery of criminal jurisprudence would be reduced to a short com- — 


pass. In that case, it would only be necessary to single out every 
offence marked down in the catalogue of offences, and to affix the 
threat of capital punishment, and the most aggravated form of 
it, to its commission, in order to banish every degree and every 
instance of crime from the community. If we could purchase 
entire and instant immunity from crime, merely by hanging up 
(pro forma ) tablets thus written in blood, the Dracos would 
long since have been admitted for the Fathers of their country, 
and the best benefactors of mankind. Law would be a cere- 
mony of words—a fiat of the omnipotence of kings and senates, 
To prohibit any act, good bad or indifferent, that might be dis- 
pleasing to the Legislature, with a certain extreme penalty an- 
nexed, would be to make it impossible for that act ever to be 
committed. But no such miraculous virtue resides in the diciun 
of the laws. Power, therefore, prompted by prudence, has bent 
to necessity ; and has been cemapdlied, in some degree, to tem- 
per justice with mercy. But if the severity and the efficacy of 
penal enactments do not keep pace together, then it becomes 
the bounden duty of every one concerned to look at such dis- 
proportionate enactments with suspicion and repugnance :—to 
do away with as much of the severity as is not shown (for it can- 
not be presumed) to be necessary to prevention, and not to lend 
a helping hand to the continuance of any law which inflicts a 
wound on the feelings of humanity, and strikes the sword out of 
the hands of justice at the same moment. 

The true practical question therefore is, What circumstance it 
is that combines efficacy with severity of punishment ?—and this 
seems to be, its being agreeable to the feelings of natural justice, 
or having the concurrence of the public sentiment in its favour. All 
the evidence to which the public has had access on the question, 
bears out this conclusion. Up to the tone of public feeling against 
any criminal act, the severity of the punishment may be increas- 
ed with effect :—beyond that point, it cannot be forced with effect; 
nor, we might add, with propriety. A conversation which took 

4 
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place ina Debate in the Hotse of Lords, between Lord Gren- 
ville and Lord Eldon, throws rather a striking light on this part 
of the subject. 

Lorp GrenviLLe.—‘ According to the view which I take of the 
case, the only question for the consideration of the House is simply 
this : Is the crime of stealing privately in a shop to the value of tive 
shillings, an offence to which the punishment of death is fit to be at- 
tached? I came to the House this night for the purpose of voting 
for the present bill, because I think the punishment of death unfit 
for such an offence. I cannot imagine any man to be so deluded as 
not to perceive that the question is simply this—‘ Aye or No, Is 
the punishment of death a fit punishment to be inflicted for the crime 
of stealing privately in a shop to the value of five shillings?” This, 
I contend, is the real question before the House ; and every one of 
your Lordships must make up his mind to the affirmative or negative 
of the proposition, before he ventures to give his vote upon the pre- 
sent bill. If the argument of the Noble and Learned Lord (the 
Lord Chancellor) is of any ayail, it will warrant the conclusion, that 
it is only necessary for your Lordships at once, and for every offence, 
to enact the law of Draco.’ 

The Lorpv CHAnceLLorn.—‘ I must interrupt the Noble Lord, to 
assure him, that I never made the assertion, or even insinuated, that 
the punishment of death is fit for every offence.’ 

Lorp GrenviL_te.—‘ I do not impute any such assertion to the 
Noble and Learned Lord. I only maintain, that if the Noble and 
Learned Lord’s argument is of any avail, it necessarily leads to. this 
conclusion. I do not attribute such a principle to the Noble Lord ; 
but I attribute it to the Noble Lord’s argument as a necessary infer- 
ence. For what? Does not the Noble Lord assert, that capital pu- 
nishment is in itself productive of salutary dread? Does he not tri- 
umphantly urge, that to deny the efficacy of capital punishment in 
deterring men from the commission of crimes, is repugnant to expe- 
rience and common sense? Does he not, following the same line of 
argument, ask, whether the adoption of the present measure, by 
taking away the capital part of the punishment, would prove an en- 
couragement or discouragement from the commission of the offence 
in question, obviously inferring that the former would be the conse- 
—. Is not this the whole scope of the Noble and Learned 

ord’s argument? And if so, does it not necessarily lead to that 
only conclusion which I have already stated? If the Noble and 
Learned Lord were asked, from the whole catalogue of venial crimes 
in our statute-book, to select the most venial, and to devise the most 
effectual means to prevent the commission of it, would he not have 
immediate recourse to the wholesome terrors of death? Does not 
his argument necessarily infer, that the best mode of preventing 
any offence would be to constitute it a capital crime? But unless 
the Noble and Learned Lord’s argument goes to recommend the de- 
nunciation of death in every case as the best preventive of crime, I 
cannot understand it. At the same time, it is natural that the Noble 
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and Learned Lord should shrink, with some degree of surprise at 
least, if not of abhorrence, from the establishment of this general 
rule. I can easily imagine that it must occur to the Noble and Learn- 
ed Lord, that in every instance, except of very atrocious offences, a 
strong case ought to be made out, before the Legislature should ven- 
ture to extend to such inferior instance the punishment of death, 
It must surely occur to the Noble and Learned Lord, that the gene- 
ral rule should be one which nature and humanity recommend ; that 
the life of a fellow-creature should only be sacrificed, when forfeited 
by crimes from which all nature recoils ; and that, if any exceptions 
be proposed to this rule, it should be insisted, as common feeling re- 
quires, that substantial reasons should be offered of urgent expedj- 
ency, and of alarming danger, which might otherwise befal the com- 
munity.’ 

The Lorp Cnancetior.— I rise merely to explain, that I am 
misunderstood if it has been supposed that I have expressed any opi- 
nion as to the propriety of enacting the punishment of death for every 
species of offence.’ 

Lorp GrenvitL_e.— I certainly did not suppose that such an 
opinion had been expressed or entertained by the Noble Lord. On 
the contrary, I have endeavoured—taking it for granted that this will 
hot be the opjnion of the Noble Lord—I have endeavoured to satisfy 
your Lordships of the fallacy of the Noble Lord’s reasoning, by point- 
ing out the consequences to which it must inevitably tend, that the 
punishment of death ought to be enacted against every offence.’ 

There is something well worth attention in the tenaciousness 
of the Lord Chancellor in the foregoing conversation as to the 
admission of the inference from his doctrine, that every offence 
ouglit to be visited with death, and in his backwardness to as- 
sign any reason why that inference should not be drawn. In 
fact, no reason could be assigned upon his principle. Either 
there is no limit to the infliction of capital punishment in all 
cases whatever, without stint or mercy, or the infliction must be 
perfectly capricious and arbitrary; or the limit, if there is one 
established or aimed at, cannot well be any other than that 
stated by Lord Grenville—the fitness of the punishment for the 
crime, or the standard of natural justice, judged of by the senti- 
ments of the community, and of every man in it. There is not 
a man in the community who will say that he thinks it a crime 
of equal magnitude, or an injury that excites equal dread in his 
‘mind and that he is equally anxious to prevent, for another to 
enter his shop and steal articles from his counter of the value of 
five shillings, as to enter his house in the dead of night and 
take his life, or the lives of his family. Yet these crimes the 
law, as it stood, equally sentences to death. Vay it should do 
so, in this particular instance, or why it should not level all 
distinctions of crimes in the same indiscriminate and sweeping 
proscription, is the question which Lord Grenville pressed on 
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the Noble and Learned Lord on the Woolsack,—without re- 
ceiving any answer. 

That there are cases of extreme necessity which may su- 
persede the rule of common feeling and natural justice, we 
agree with Lord Grenville in admitting; but we contend with 
his Lordship, that these extreme cases should be made out 
on the strongest grounds, and in the most unanswerable man- 
ner, so that the conviction of the necessity in the public 
mind may be as clear and full as the assent to the rule it- 
self; and further, we conceive it of the highest importance, 
as a general principle, that the denunciations of the law should 
(as nearly as possible) conform to, and found themselves on, the 
rules of equity and humanity. A system of law, either not 
founded on the natural and common feeling of justice in the 
minds of the people, or professedly in contradiction to that feel- 

» ing, must do all that in it lies to undermine and unsettle it. 
But it should certainly be the great aim of judicial enactments to 
cooperate with the natural sense of right and wrong; and to 
arm it with additional power and terror, in order to enforce its 
decisions and attain its ends :—not to reverse or set aside its de- 
cisions, and, by trampling on, or disregarding the original foun- 
dation and the great bulwark of social existence, to create a 
factitious, fallacious, impracticable security, out of an arbitrary, 
inconsistent, and merely legal sense of the artificial connexion 
between crimes and punishments, The law, in sch an at- 
tempt, deprives itself of its surest and most powerful aid in 
the instincts and habits and sentiments of mankind. Instead 
of affixing its sanction to the dictates of the moral sense, it 
does what it can to neutralise it. It does not second, but 
thwart the good dispositions of the community; and lends a 
cover and an excuse to the bad. It loses its terror and its au- 
thority at once; because, not awarding its punishments accord- 
ing to the sense of guilt either in the mind of the public or of 
the offender, it no longer bears the stamp of Justice; and, being 
made only to answer a particular end, it fails of that end by not 
being carried into effect, and thus secures impunity to offenders. 
The brow of British Justice should reflect the sentiments en- 
graven on the hearts of the community—grave, mild, firm, hu- 
mane—not fickle, vindictive, contradictory and peevish. It would 
then carry awe into the minds of offenders, iy coxrecpantiie 
with the dictates of their own consciences, and would be resort- 
ed to with cheerful confidence by those who wished to claim its 
protection, without having their feelings harrowed up by the 
threat or the execution of its decrees. In fact, any law con- 
structed on merely automatic and artificial principles, and not 
actuated by the living spring of conscience in its bosom, and 
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in the bosom of the community, is useless and injurious; is ‘a 
stumbling-block in the path of justice; an unsightly deformity 
to the well-disposed; and an idle bugbear, speedily turned by 
the needy and desperate to mockery and contempt. 

With these plain principles in our view, let us now look at 
the actual state of the law and practice of the country in this 
respect: And we cannot give our readers a better idea of it, 
than by quoting the words of a Speech of Sir Samuel Romilly 
on this subject, March 25th, 1818. We find them thus re. 
ported. 


‘ Sir S. Romilly stated, that he rose for leave to bring in a Bill to 
repeal so much of the Act as took away the benefit of clergy from 
persons convicted of stealing goods, wares, or merchandise, to the 
value of five shillings, in any house, shop, warehouse, stable, &c. He 
called their attention to the returns which for some days had been on 
the table, in order to show what the state of the law was on the sab- 
ject.. From 1805 to 1817, a period of twelve years, 655 persons had 
been. indicted for the offence under consideration. Of these, only 
113 had been capitally convicted; and of those 113, not one had 
been executed :—365 out of the 655 had been found guilty by the 
juries before whom they were tried, of simple larceny, by which the 
capital part of the charge was taken away. It was evident, there- 
fore, either that these 365 persons had been improperly charged with 
@ capital offence, or that the juries, influenced no doubt by feelings 
of humanity, had, in 365 cases, violated their oaths. It was true, 
that there were high authorities in justification of a jury thus acting, 
Mr Justice Blackstone stated, that a jury who brought in a verdict 
of guilty to an amount less than the evidence established, with a view 
to avoid capitally convicting the accused person, might be justified 
on the ground that they had a right to take into their consideration 
the difference in the value of money between the present period and 
that at which the statute was enacted. This, however, he (Sir §, 
Romilly) should always contend, was a practice which had a most 
immoral tendency ; and the temptations to it, he should always maip- 
tain, it was the duty of the Legislature to remove. He would take 
the present opportunity of mentioning the state of the law, as derived 
from the returns on the table, with respect to the act making it capi- 
‘tal to steal within a dwellinghouse to the amount of forty shillings. 
Within eight years, down to 1816, no less than 1097 persons had 
been tried for this offence. Of these, 293 only had been capitally 
convicted, and not one had been executed! In 1816, 131 more per- 
sons had been tried, of whom 49 had been capitally convicted, and 
one (whose case was accompanied with great aggravations) executed. 
So that of 1228 individuals tried, 342 only had been capitally con- 
victed (the juries either acquitting the 886, or finding them guilty of 
stealing to a jess amount), and only one person executed! Was this 
a state of the law which it was desirable to continue ?—( Hear, hear). 
It was important, also, that the House should direct their attention 
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to'the state of the law as it respected some other capital offences, be- 
sides those which he had already specified. The principle on which 
the law was administered with respect to the offences he had already 
specified, was, that the law should generally not be enforced, but be 
enforced only in particular cases. In another part of the administra- 
tion of the law, this principle was reversed—the law was generally 
enforced, and was not enforced only in particular cases. He alluded 
to the offences of fraudulent bankruptcy and forgery. It had been 
thought wise, by those who were intrusted with the execution of the 
Jaw, to extend mercy in cases of fraudulent bankruptcy in only ong 
instance ; and that was under circumstances so peculiar, that to have 
withheld pardon would have been an act of the grossest injustice. 
He was sure that every man conversant with the bankrupt laws 
knew, that not a year passed without the occurrence of a great num- 
ber of fraudulent bankruptcies. Nevertheless, during eighty-five years, 
there had been but four capital convictions for this offence ; numerous 
frauds to a great amount having been suffered to escape with com- 
plete impunity, because the parties injured saw no alternative be- 
tween that course and the shedding of blood—(Hear, hear, hear !) 
The same system was pursued with respect to the crime of forgery. 
Formerly, pardons for this offence were very rare. Lately, however, 
the offence had so multiplied, in consequence of the great increase of 
paper currency (both that of the Bank of England and provincial), 
that it was impossible to adhere to the system of never pardoning the 
crime. Still, however, the principle existed, that, in most cases, the 
law should be enforced; and that in comparatively few (and those 
under peculiar circumstances of extenuation) it should not be so. A 
considerable discretion had been vested in the Bank of England on 
this subject ; a discretion which, he believed, had been judiciously 
and humanely executed, and the consequence of which was, that 
prosecutions had only taken place in aggravated cases. But the un- 
certainty of punishment which this occasioned, destroyed all the ad- 
vantage that might be supposed to result from the severity with which 
the law was generally enforced. He was persuaded, that the fre- 
quent punishment of forgery by death excited a strong feeling of 
compassion on the part of the public towards the sufferers. Indeed, 
some examples of this punishment were extremely shocking. That 
day se’ennight two women had been executed for forgery; and that 
very morning two boys, 16 and 17 years of age, would have been 
executed for the same crime, had it not been for the exertions of a 
worthy magistrate and an honourable friend of his, who had detected 
8 conspiracy for the purpose of their seduction, and who had success- 
fully pressed a recommendation for a suspension of their punishment. 
Was it possible that such spectacles as these could have any other 
effect than to produce, not obedience to the law, but compassion for 
the violators of it? The fact was, that forgeries had greatly in- 
creased. Nothing could be more certain than that, if the sanction of 
the law was insufficient to prevent the crime, it was calculated to 
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produce the worst effects. There was not only the loss of lives, but 
the deterioration of moral feeling, which such exhibitions were calcu. 
lated to occasion. 

To the same effect, and long before, we have the sentiments 
of no less eminent an authority than Sir W. Blackstone, who, 
in his Commentaries, explicitly declares— 

‘ Yet though, in this instance, we may glory in the wisdom of the 
English law, we shall find it more difficult to justify the frequency of 
eapital punishment to be found therein ; inflicted (perhaps inatten- 
tively) by a multitude of successive independent statutes, upon crimes 

very different in their natures. It is a melancholy truth, that among 
the variety of actions which men are daily liable to commit, no less 
than an hundred and sixty have been declared by act of Parliament 
to be felonies without benefit of clergy; or, in other words, to be 
worthy of instant death. So dreadful a list, instead of diminishing, 
ancreases the number of offenders. The injured, through compassion, 
will forbear to prosecute ; juries, through compassion, will sometimes 
forget their oaths, and either acquit the guilty, or mitigate the of- 
fence ; and judges, through compassion, will respite one-half of the 
convicts, and recommend them to the Royal mercy. Among so 
many chances of escaping, the needy and hardened offender over- 
looks the multitude that suffer ; he boldly engages in some desperate 
attempt to relieve his wants, or supply his vices ; and if, unexpected- 
ly, the hand of justice overtakes him, he deems himself peculiarly 
unfortunate in falling at last-a sacrifice to those laws which long im- 
punity has taught him to contemn. ’ 

Such is the picture drawn of our law, by two of its greatest 
ornaments and ablest interpreters. We proceed to lay before 
our readers, from the printed Report, the views entertained by 
the Committee on this subject—the general scope of the evi- 
dence by which they have been guided—and the practical re- 
sults to which their recommendations and suggestions have al- 
ready led. The general statements of their objects, and of the 
rode by which they have thought it best to endeavour to at- 
tain them, is to be found in the following eminently able and 
truly interesting summary. 

‘ They (the Committee) wish expressly to disclaim all doubt of the 
right of the Legislature to inflict the punishment of Death, where- 
ever that punishment, and that alone, seems capable of protecting 
the community from enormous and atrocious crimes. The object of 
the Committee has been, to ascertain, as far as the nature of the case 
admitted, by Evidence, whether, in the present state of the senti- 
ments of the people of England, Capital Punishment, in most cases 
of offences unattended with violence, be a necessary, or even the 
most effectual security against the prevalence of crimes. 

‘I. In the first place, they endeavoured to collect official ac- 
counts of the state of Crimes, and the administration ef Criminal 
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Law throughout the kingdom, from the earliest period to which au- 
thentic information reaches. The Annual Returns of Commitments, 
Convictions, and Executions, first procured by Addresses from this 
House, and since required by Statute, go no farther back than 
1805. Accounts, though not perfectly satisfactory, of the same 
particulars, from London and Middlesex, from 1749 to the present 
time, have been already laid before Parliament, which, with an offi- 
cial summary of the Returns of Eggland and Wales from 1805, will 
be inserted in the Appendix of this Report. 

‘ A full and authentic account of Convictions and Executions for 
London and Middlesex, from 1699 to 1804, obtained, for the latter 
part of that time, from the Clerk of Arraigns at the Old Bailey, and 
for the former part from the officers of the city of London, is insert- 
ed in the Appendix. The Corporation of the City of London have 
shown, on this occasion, a liberality and public spirit worthy of ac- 
knowledgment; and it is to be hoped that they will continue their 
researches as far back as their Records extend, and thus: complete 
Returns, probably unparalleled in the history of Criminal Law. 

‘ The Deputy Clerk of Assize for the Home Circuit has laid be- 
fore Your Committee a Return of Commitments, Convictions and 
Executions on that Circuit, which comprehends the counties of 
Herts, Essex, Kent, Sussex and Surrey, from 1689 to 1718; from 
1755 to 1784; and from 1784 to 1814. The Returns of the inter- 
mediate period from 1718 to 1755 he will doubtless furnish very 
soon, From this important Return it appears, that, for the first 
thirty years which followed the Revolution, the average proportion 
of convictions to executions was 38 to 20; that from 1755 to 1784 
it was 46 to 13; and that from 1784 to 1814 it was 74 to 19. It is 
worthy of remark, that the whole number of convictions for mur- 
der, on the Home Circuit, in the first period, was 123, and the ex- 
ecutions for the same period were 87; that in the second, the con- 
victions for the same offence were 67, and the executions 57; and 
that in the third, the convictions were 54, and the executions 44. 
If the increase of the population, during a prosperous period of a 
hundred and thirty years, be taken into the account, and if we bear 
in mind that, within that time, a considerable city has grown up on 
the southern bank of the Thames, we shall be disposed to consider 
itas no exaggeration to affirm, that in this district (not one of the 
most favourably situated in this respect) murder has abated in the 
remarkable proportion of three, if not four to one. 

‘ In the thirty years from 1755 to 1784, the whole convictions for 
murder, in London and Middlesex, were 71: and in the thirty years 
from 1784 to 1814, they were 66. In the years 1815, 1816, and 
1817, the whole convictions for murder in London were 9, while in 
the three preceding years they were 14. Most of the other returns 
relate to too short.a period, or too narrow a district, to afford mate- 
tials for safe conclusion, with respect to the comparative frequency 
of crimes at different periods. 
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* In general, however, it appears that Murders, and other crimes 
of violence and cruelty, have either diminished, or not increased; 
and that the deplorable increase of Criminals is not of such a nature 
as to indicate any diminution in the humanity of the people. The 
practice of immediately publishing the circumstances of every atro- 
cious crime, and of circulating, in various forms, an account of every 
stage of the proceedings which relate to it, is far more prevalent in 
England than in any other country, and in our times, than in any for- 
mer age. It is, on the whole, of great utility, not only as a control 
on courts of judicature, but also as a means of rendering it extreme- 
ly difficult for odious criminals to escape. In this country, no atro- 
cious crimes remain secret ; with these advantages, however, it can- 
not be denied that, by publishing the circumstances of all crimes, 
our modern practice tends to make our age and nation appear more 
criminal than, in comparison with others, it really is. 

‘ II. In considering the subject of our Penal Laws, Your Com. 
mittee will first lay before the House their observations on that part 
which is the least likely to give rise to difference of opinion. That 
many statutes denouncing capital punishments might be safely and 
wisely repealed, has long been a prevalent opinion. It is sanctioned 
by the authority of two successive Committees of this House, com- 
posed of the most eminent men of their age, and, in some measure, 
by the authority of the House itself, which passed several bills on 
the recommendation of their Committees. As a general position, the 
propriety of repealing such statutes seems scarcely to have been dis- 
puted ; respecting the number and choice of them, different senti- 
ments must always be expected. Your Committee have not attempt- 
ed a complete enumeration, which much time and considerable deli- 
beration would be required to accomplish. They selected some ca- 
pital felonies, for the continuance of which they cannot anticipate 
any serious argument, and which seem to them to serve no purpose 
but that of incumbering and discrediting the Statute Book. Va- 
rious considerations have combined to guide their choice ; sometimes 
mere levity and hurry have raised an insignificant offence, or an al- 
most indifferent act, into a capital crime; in other cases, the evil 
has been manifestly, and indeed avowedly temporary, though it un- 
fortunately produced a permanent law. Where the punishment of 
death was evidently unnecessary at the time of its original establish- 
ment, and where, if it was origiually justified by a temporary dan- 
ger, or excused by a temporary fear, it bas long been acknowledged 
to be altogether disproportioned to the offence, Your Committee 
conceive them-«lves warranted in confidently recommending its abo- 
lition. But they have also adverted to another consideration. If, in 
addition to the intrinsic evidence of unwarrantable severity in a law, 
which arises from the comparison of the act forbidden with the pu- 
nishment threatened, they find also, that the law has scarcely ever 
been executed since its first enactment; or, if it has fallen into dis- 
use, as the Nation became more humane and generally enlightened, 
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Your Committee conceive themselves authorized to recommend its 
repeal, by long experience, and by the deliberate judgment of the 
whole Nation. In the application of this latter principle, they have 
been materially aided by the documents which have been mentioned. 
Where a Penal Law has not been carried into effect in Middlesex for 
more than a century, in the counties round London for sixty years, 
and in the extensive district which forms the Western Circuit for fif- 
ty, it may be safely concluded, that the general opinion has pro- 
pounced it to be unfit, or unnecessary to continue it in force. The 
Committee are aware, that there are cases in which it may be said that 
the dread of punishment has prevented the perpetration of the crime, 
and where, heriien. the law appears to be inefficacious, only be- 
cause it has completely accomplished its purpose. Whatever spe- 
ciousness may belong to this reasoning, in the case of conspicuous 
crimes, and punishments generally present to the minds of men, it 
never can be plausibly applied to rare and obscure offences, to penal 
enactments, of which it requires a more than ordinary share of pro- 
fessional accuracy habitually to recollect the existence. Your Com- 
mittee have endeavoured to avoid all cases which seem to them to be 
on this ground disputable. From general caution, and a desire to a- 
void even the appearance of precipitation, they have postponed cases, 
which seem to them liable to as little doubt as some of those to which 
they are about to advert. 

‘It has sometimes been said, that the abolition of penal laws 
which have fallen into actual disuse, is of little advantage to the com- 
munity. Your Committee consider this opinion as an error, They 
forbear to enlarge on the striking remark of Lord Bacon, that all 
such laws weaken and disarm the other parts of the criminal system. 
The frequent occurrence of the unexpected threat of Death in a cri- 
minal code, tends to rob that punishment of all its terrors, and to 
enervate the general authority of the Government and the Laws. 
The multiplication of this threat in the Laws of England, has 
brought on them, and on the Nation, a character of harshness and 
cruelty, which evidence of a mild administration of them will not 
entirely remove. Repeal silences the objection. Reasoning found- 
ed on latent exercise of authority, whatever its force may be, is not 
calculated to efface a general and deep impression. The removal of 
disused laws is a preliminary operation, which greatly facilitates a 
just estimate, and (where it is necessary) an effectual reform of those 
aws which are to remain in activity. Were capital punishments re- 
duced to the comparatively small number of cases in which they are 
often inflicted, it would become a much simpler operation to fcrm 
a right judgment of their propriety or necessity. Another consi- 
deration, of still greater moment, presents itgelf on this part of the 
subject. Penal Laws are sometimes called into activity after long 
disuse, and in eases where their very existence may be unknown to 
the best informed part of the community. Malicious prosecutors set 
them in motion. A mistaken administration of the Law may apply 
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them to purposes for which they were not intended, and which they 
are calculated more to defeat than to promote. Such seems to have 
been the case of the person who, in the year 1814, at the Assizes 
for Essex, was capitally convicted of the offence of cutting down 
trees, and who, in spite of earnest applications for mercy from the 
prosecutor, the committing magistrate, and the whole neighbourhood, 
was executed, apparently because he was believed to be habitually 
engaged in other offences, for none of which, however, he had been 
convicted or tried. 

‘ This case is not quoted as furnishing any charge against the hu- 
manity of the Judge, or of the advisers of the Crown ; they certain. 
ly acted according to the dictates of their judgment: But it is a case 
where the effect of punishment is sufficiently shown, by the evidence, 
to be the reverse of exemplary ; and it is hard to say, whether the 
general disuse of the capital punishment in this offence, or the single 
instance im which it has been carried into effect, suggests the strong. 
est reasons for its abolition. 

‘ The Statutes creating capital felonies, which the Committee 
have considered under this head, are reducible to two classes. The 
First relates to acts, either so nearly indifferent as to require no pe. 
nalty, or, if injurious, not of such a magnitude as that they may not 
safely be left punishable as Misdemeanors at common law. In these 
Your Committee propose the simple repeal. They are as follows— 


‘1. 1&2 Phil. & Mary, c.4. Egyptians remaining within the king. 
dom one month. 
2. 18 Cha. II. c. 3. Notorious thieves in Cumberland and Northure 
berland. 
3. 9 Geo. I. c. 22. Being armed and disguised in any Forest, Park, 
&e. 
in any Warren. 
in any High Road, Open Heath, Common, or 
Down. 
Unlawfully hunting, killing, or stealing Deer 
Robbing Warrens, &c. , 
Stealing or taking any Fish out of any River, 
Pond, &c. 
9. Hunting in his Majesty’s Forests or Chases. 
10. Breaking down the Head or Mound of a Fish 
Pond. 
11. 9 Geo. I. c. 28. Being disguised within the Mint. 
12. 12Geo.II.c.29. Injuring of Westminster Bridge, and otherBridg- 
es, by other Acts. 


‘ The Second Class consists of those offences, which, though in 
the opinion of your Committee never fit to be punished with Death, 
are yet so malignant and dangerous as to require the highest punish- 
ments, except death, which are known to our laws. These the Com- 
mittee would make punishable, either by Transportation or Imprison- 
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ment with hard labour, allowing considerable scope to the discretion 
of the Judges respecting the term for which either punishment is to 


endure. 


1. $1 Eliz. c. 9. 
9. 21 Jac. I. c. 26. 


$. 4Geo.I.c.11.§ 4. 


4. 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 
5. 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 
6. 5 Geo. II. c. 30. 


7. 

8. 6 Geo. II. c. 37. 
9. 8 Geo. II. c. 20. 
10. 26 Geo. II. c. 23. 


1l. 27 Geo. IT. c. 13. 


12. 27 Geo. II. c. 19. 
18. 3 Geo. III. c. 16. 


Taking away any Maid, Widow, or Wife, &c. 

Acknowledging or procuring any Fine, Reco- 
very, &c. 

Obstructing the recovery of Stolen Goods. 

Maliciously killing or wounding Cattle. 

Cutting down or destroying Trees growing 

Bankrupts not surrendering, &c. 

concealing or embezzling. 

Cutting down the bank of any River. 

Destroying any Fence, Lock, Sluice, &c.’ 

Making a false entry in a Marriage Register, 
&c. Five Felonies. 

Sending threatening Letters. 

Destroying Banks, &c. on Bedford Level. 

Personating Out-Pensioners of Greenwich Hus- 


pital. 

Maliciously cutting Serges. 

Harbouring offenders against that (Revenue) 
Act, when returned from Transportation, 


14. 22 Geo. III.c. 40. 
15. 24 Geo. IIL. c.47. 


* It docs not seem necessary to make any observation in this place 
on the punishments of Transportation and Imprisonment, which your 


Committee have proposed to substitute for that of Death, in the se- 
cond of the two classes above mentioned. In their present imper- 
fect state, they are sufficient for such offences; aud, in the more im- 
proved condition in which the Committee trust that all the prisons 
of the Kingdom will soon be placed, Imprisonment may be hoped te 
be of such a nature as to answer every purpose of terror and reform 
ation. 

‘III. In the more disputable questions which relate to offences 
ef more frequent occurrence and more extensive mischief, your Com- 
mittee will limit their present practical conclusions to those cases to 
which the evidence before them most distinctly refers. ‘They cannot 
entertain any doubt, that the general principles which have been so 
strikingly verified and corroborated in some particular cases by that 
evidence, apply with equal force to many others, relating to which 
they have not had sufficient time to collect the testimony of witness- 
es. That some offences which the law treats as Arson, and more 
which it punishes as Burglary, are not properly classed with these 
crimes, and ought not to be punished with Death, would probably 
be rendered apparent by a legislative consolidation of the laws in be- 
ing respecting Arson and Burglary. The same result, though in a 

degree, might be expected from a similar operation in other im- 
portant heads of Criminal Law. 

* On the three capital felonies—of Privately stealing in a shop to 
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the amount of five shillings—of privately stealing in a dwellitighouse 
to the amount of forty shillings—and of Privately stealing from ves, 
sels in a navigable river to the amount of forty shillings—the House 
of Commons have pronounced their opinion, by passing Bills for 
reducing the punishment to Transportation or Imprisonment. 

* In proposing to revive those Bills, Your Committee feel a singu- 
Jar satisfaction that they are enabled to present to the House so con- 
siderable a body of direct evidence, in support of opinions which had 
hitherto chiefly rested on general reasoning, and were often alleged, 
by their opponents, to be contradicted by experience. Numerous 
and respectable witnesses have borne testimony, for themselves and 
for the classes whom they represent, that a great reluctance prevails 
to prosecute, to give evidence, and to convict, in the cases of the 
three last mentioned offences ; and that this reluctance had the effect 
of producing impunity to such a degree, that it might be considered 
as among the temptations to the commission of crimes. Your Com. 
mittee beg eave to direct the attention of the House to the evidence 
of Sir Archibald Macdonald, on this and other parts of the general 
subject, in which that venerable person has stated the result of many 
years experience in the administuation of Criminal Law. They for. 
bore to desire the opinion of the present Judges, out of consideration 
to the station and duties of these respectable magistrates. It aps 
peared unbecoming and inconvenient, that those whose office it is to 
execute the Criminal Law, should be called on to give an opinion 
whether it ought to be altered........ But, highly as the Committee 
esteem and respect the Judges, it is not from them that the most ac 
curate and satisfactory evidence of the effect of the Penal Law can 
reasonably be expected. They only see the exterior of criminal 
proceedings after they are brought into a court of justice. Of the 
eases which never appear there, and of the causes which prevent their 
appearance, they can know nothing. Of the motives which influence 
the testimony of witnesses, they can form but a hasty and inadequate 
estimate. Even in the grounds of Verdicts, they may often be de- 
ceived. From any opportunity of observing the influence of punish 
ment upon those Classes of men among whom malefactors are: most 
commonly found, the Judges are, by their stations and duties, placed 
at a great distance. 

* Your Committee accerdingly have sought for evidence on these sub- 
jects from those classes of men who are sufferers from Larcenies, who 
must be prosecutors when those Larcenies are brought to trial, who are 
the witnesses by whom such charges must be substantiated, and who are 
the Jurors, by whose verdicts only effect can be given to the laws 
On this class of persons, where the crimes are most frequent, and 
where long and extensive experience allows little room for error, 
none for misrepresentation ; or, in other words, on the Traders of 
of the City of London and Westminster, Your Committee have prin 
cipally relied for information. To the clerks at the offices of Magi« 
wates, and to the officers of criminal courts, who receive informations 
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and prepare indictments, to experienced Magistrates themselves, and 
to the gaolers and others who, in the performance of their duties, 
have constant opportunities of observing the feelings of offenders, the 
Committee have also directed their inquiries; and their testimony has 
been perfectly uniform. ” 

The Report then proceeds to allude to the most material evi- 
dence on this part of the subject; and concludes with adverting 
to the Law respecting Forgery, as the fourth and last head. 

‘1V. Much of the above evidence sufficiently establishes the ge- 
neral disinclination of straders to prosecute for forgeries on thems 
selves, or to furnish the Bank of England with the means of convic- 
tion, in cases where forged notes are uttered. There is no offence 
in which the infliction of death seems more repugnant to the strong 
and general and declared sense of the Public, than forgery; there is 
po other in which there appears to prevail a greater compassion for 
the offender, and more horror at capital executions.’ 

After a summary of the evidence on this head, they proceed— 

* After due consideration of this important question, Your Com- 
mittee are of opinion, that Forgeries are a class of offences, respect 
ing which it is expedient to bring together and methodize the laws 
now in being; that in the present state of public feeling, a reduc- 
tion of the punishment, in most cases of that crime, ts become necessary 
to the execution of the laws, and consequently to the security of pro- 

y and the protection of commerce; and that the means adopted 

the Legislature to return to our ancient standard of value, render 
the reformation of the Criminal Laws respecting forgeries, a matter 
of very considerable urgency. Private forgeries will, in the opinion 
of the Committee, be sufficiently and most effectually repressed by 
the punishments of Transportation and Imprisonment, As long as 
the smaller notes of the Bank of England shall continue to constitute 
the principal part of the circulating medium of the kingdom, it may 
be reasonable to place them on the same footing with the metallic 
currency. Your Committee therefore propose, that the forgery of 
these notes may for the present remain a capital offence; that the 
UrreRinG of forged bank notes shall, for the first offence, be Trans- 
portation or Imprisonment ; but that, on the second conviction, the 
dfiender shall be deemed to be a common utterer of forged notes, 
and shall, if the prosecutor shall so desire, be indicted as such, which 
will render him liable to capital punishment. Respecting the offence 
of knowingly possessing forged notes, Your Committee have no alter- 
ation to suggest, but what they conceive could be fit in all transport- 
able offences, that a discretion should be vested in the Judges to sub- 
stitute Imprisonment with hard labour for Transportation, where such 
# substitution shall seem to them expedient. 

* Your Committee will conclude by informing the House, that in 
Spmence of the various opinions and recommendations which they 

e stated above, they have instructed their Chairman, early in the 
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next Session of Parliament, to move for leave to bring in a Bill, for 
the objects and purposes, of which this Report is intended to explain 
the nature, and to prove the fitness. ’ 

It is truly gratifying to see a Legislative Body thus feeling 
and thus acting :—to see those who, from their rank and place 
in society, have the power to confer serious and lasting benefits 
on the community, deliberating as it were in the presence, 
and under the sanction of the wise and good of former ages; 
availing themselves of the light which the most thoughiful 
minds have thrown upon the subject of their consideration; 
breathing that spirit of humanity which. naturally emanates 
from those inquiries which have for their object the good of 
our country and our kind; blending practical information and 
strict caution with enlarged philosophic views; and embody. 
ing the suggestions of a sound understanding of the question 
{in principle and in detail) in a mild, temperate, and gradual 
plan of reform. Nothing indeed can be more striking, in the 
tone and proposed alterations of the foregoing Report, than its 
moderation, and its avoiding every approach to rash and ground- 
ess innovation. Yet it has not been able to escape misrepre- 
sentation and cavils. It has gone forth to the world, that the 
‘Committee propose to abolish capital punishment altogether, 
and to substitute transportation and imprisonment as the most 
efféctual security against every crime. ‘They have done no such 
thing. On the contrary, they distinctly disclaim any such idea 
in the outset of their Report; and the observation on which this 
interpretation has been put, is obviously limited to a class of 
offences, just before expressly proposed to be excepted from the 
punishment of death, and for which ‘ it is hoped an improved 
system of imprisonment may answer every purpose of terror 
and reformation.’ It has also been argued, that they propose to 
repeal simply, and as ‘ so much statutory lumber,” the acts a 
gainst a class of offences, which they distinctly state (though 
unfit to be punished with death), yet to be of so malignant and 
dangerous a tendency, ‘ as to require the highest punishments 
except death known to our laws;’ and which they accordingly 
recommend to be substituted for capital punishment. They have 
been accused of violating decorum and consistency, because 
‘they declare capital executions for forgery to be highly unpopu- 
lar and repugnant to the general feeling, without daring (from 
the supposed difficulty and importance of the question) to pro 

se their immediate repeal. The mention of this general 
declared repugnance to capital punishment in these cases, as one 
circumstance weighing most strongly, and speaking most loudly 
against its continuance, is set down as a mark of * deference to 
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or popular clamour, to the shout of a mob, or of a gang’ of ac- 
in ¢omplices at the foot of the gallows;’ though this sentiment is 
proved at large, in the Evidence, to be shared gyn A by the 
ng prosecutors themselves, and by the rest of the community : 
ce And, finally, the Committee are accused of packing the Evi- 
its dence, and tampering with it in the examinations; because the 
ce, t body of that evidence is uniformly in harmony with the 
es ; neral feelings of humanity, with common opinion, and with 
ful all enlightened theory on the.subject; because the witnesses now 
mM; are said to be all of the same way of thinking, and now to vary 
ites in every one of their opinions; because they are persons who 
| of seem to have paid some attention, and to have taken some inte- 
and rest in the question beforehand, and are therefore ex parte evi- 
dy- ce; because they have only one lawyer among them, and 
ton pot a whole list of practising attorneys, nor ‘ a single share- 
lual holder in any bridge, canal, or mining company ;’ because the 
the whole mercantile, agricultural, and Cokin interest has not 
a its been summoned to establish the facts upon a permanent basis, 
ind- and to make it impossible ever to arrive at any conclusion from 
pre- them ! 
* Now, if these things are really so—if it be true that there are 
ther, only sixty-seven persons, of limited information and suspicious 
most motives, got together, without reference to their profession or the 
such oo their abode, to undermine the substantial interests of 
idea 000 and odd bankers, and 100,000 merchants and others in 
\ this town and country, and to set up a theory of their own in the 
ss Of Bt teeth of fact and law, it is strange that not a single individual 
n the af so large and respectable a body has put forth any remon- 
roved strance, public or private, against this preposterous assumption 
error of their authority, and virtual representation of their senti- 
ose {0 Bf ments, Yet not one has come forward. We have not heard a 
cts & 9 whisper of complaint from any such quarter. We turn then at 
ough ff once from such contemptible sophistry to the evidence: And beg 
it and very shortly to consider it with reference, first, to facts; and, 
ments secondly, to matters of opinion. As to the first class of rare 
dingly and obsolete offences proposed to be done away, or to be left as 
y have common misdemeanours, there is in general no evidence brought. 
ecause With respect to the Black Act, ar the Act of the 12 Geo. ll, 
’ making it capital to injure Westminster-Bridge, the following 
(from ff itriking particulars are stated by Sir Archibald Macdonald. 
o pre @ ” * Among the list of unclergyable felonies, there are a great number 
al and B that were thought necessary at the time when enacted, but which 
as on€ @ are now no longer so: for instance, the persons who damage West- 
loudly §} tminster, Fulham, or London Bridges, if convicted, must receive sen- 
ence to § tence of death? The Black Act is full of unclergyable felonies, 
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many of which were made on an immediate occasion, but still conti« 
nue in force. There is one instance, which perhaps may be a good 
spec'men of many of the others: There are about twenty felonies in 
that act ; and one of them is, I believe, correctly in these words— 
“ Appearing on a highroad, or on a common, &c. with the face black, 
or being otherwise disguised.” It so happened, that, on the first esta. 
blishment of turnpikes, there was great opposition to them. In Hes 
refordshire, a great number of persons had got together, masked and 
disguised, and were opposed by the Magistrates on the road, and 
were apprehended. It came out in evidence, that their object wag 
to have pulled down the turnpike gate. Lord Hardwicke tried the 
men, during the short time that he was Chief-Justice ; and he told 
the Jury, that “ every crime specified in that act was a distinct and 
separate crime ; they had no connexion one with the other. But al- 
though it might be right enough to let in the evidence of the intent, 
yet that which the Jury had to look to, was entirely independent of 
that circumstance. The words were, appearing with a black face, or 
otherwise disguised, upon the road. Did the prisoners, or not, so ape 
pear?” The men were convicted on that point only, and ordered 
for execution ; but whether executed or not, the report of the case 
does not state. The momentary depredations on Waltham and other 
Forests, were, no doubt, the cause of that act; they have long since 
ceased ; but the act is still in force. So, with respect to the bridges, 
I apprehend the acts with respect to the bridges were enacted in con- 
sequence of the watermen being injured in their business, and theres 
, fore doing damage to the bridges ; but those bridges are now, I be- 
lieve, as sacred as the Church of St Paul.’ p. 50. 

We here see an example of the effects of this miscellaneous 
style of legislating. A law is made with a particular and exe 
press reference to a notorious and complicated description of of+ 
fence, and afterwards left standing in the abstract, so that it 
may be applied, at the discretion of the Judge, to innocent or 
indifferent acts. A man might be hanged, by one of the fore- 
going acts, for being seen coming from a masquerade disguised 
inadomino. This has been called providing against unforeseen 
emergencies: and so it is, with a vengeance! Upon the same 

rinciple, we have only to make every ordinary circumstance of 
life, such as walking the street, or looking out of a coach-win- 
dow, capital;,and then we may catch and hang whomever we 
please, when it suits the service of the State.—It appears in evi- 
dence, under the second class of offences, that a man named 
James Potter was hanged, no longer ago than 1814, for cutting 
down some young trees! and, though pressing applications were 
made for mercy by the prosecutor, the committing Magistrate, 
and the whole neighbourhood, they were refused. The ples 
was, that the man was a reputed thief. ’ 

We shall take the following, from Mr Evans’s valuable evi- 
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dence, as a curious instance to show the barbarous nicety of our 
old laws in many particulars. It relates to the history of what is 
called Benefit of Clergy. 

‘ In comparing the laws, and adverting to the progress of the law 
with respect to different subjects which now are capital, and have 
been so formerly, I think it is by no means immaterial to attend to 
the history of the law with respect to Benefit of Clergy, which, until 
the reign of Queen Anne, was not, as it is now, a mere nominal and 
formal distinction, and which, so lately as the reign of Charles IL, 
we find was evidently practically attended to; ag appears particularly 
by a Report which I have in my hand, as well as from some of the 
statutes enacted in the course of that reign. The book to which I 
allude, is the Reports of Cases in Pleas of the Crown, adjudged and 
determined in the reign of the late King Charles II. ; collected by 
Chief-Justice Kelyng. In that book there is the Report of a case, 
in which the Ordinary, being disposed to report that the thief who 
was under trial could read, the Judge, suspecting that he could not, 
watched him, and, finding that it was as he suspected, censured and 
fined the Ordinary. The case is this: ‘* At the Assizes at Winches- 
fer, the Cierk appointed by the Bishop to give Clergy to the prison- 
ers being to give it to an old thief, 1 directed him to deal clearly 
with me, and not to say Legit, in case he could not read; and there- 
upon he delivered the book to him; and I perceived the prisoner ne- 
ver looked upon the book at all; and yet the Bishop’s Clerk, upon 
the demand of Legit, or Non Legit, answered Legit ; and thereupon 
I wished him to consider, and told him I doubted he was mistaken; 
and bid the clerk of the assizes ask him again, Legit, or Non legit? 
and he answered again something angrily, Legit. Then I bid the 
¢lerk of the assize not to record it; and I told the parson he was 
not the judge whether he read or not, but a ministerial officer to 
make a true repert to the Court: and so I caused the prisoner to be 
brought near, and delivered him the book, and then the prisoner con- 
fessed he could not read ; whereupon I told the parson he reproached 
his function, and unpreached more that day than he could P teacy up 
again in many days! And because it was his personal offence and 
misdemeanor, I fined him 5 marks, and did not fine the Bishop, as 
in case he had failed to provide an Ordinary.” It does not appear 
what became of the prisoner in this case. There is also another 
case, which I may cite from the same book, to show that the Court 
judge of reading, and not the Ordinary ; and it refers to the 9th of 
Edw. 1V., chap. 28. It is this: ‘* One demands his Clergy, and 
the Court took the book, and turncd him to a verse, and he could 
not read we/l, but read one word in one place, and another word in 
another place. And the Judges asked the Ordinary, if he would 
have him, and he answered, Yea. The Judges bid him consider, 
and toid him the Court was to judge of his readiitg ; and if the Court 
should judge he did not read, the Ordinary should be fined, and the 
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prisoner hanged, notwithstanding his demanding of him ; and he was 
hanged.” The 22d and 23d of Charles II. chap. 7., which respects 
the burning of houses and stacks of corn and hay, and the killi 
and maiming of cattle, directs, that the party guilty of those offences 
shall be deemed a felon, and the offender shall suffer, as in cases of 
felony, without saying ‘ Without benefit of Clergy ;” and therefore 
gives a prisoner an option to avoid judgment of death, or execution 
thereupon, to be transported for seven years ; which is a proof that 
clergyable felony was then considered as an offence that might be 
practically attended with capital punishment.’ p. 30. 

Under the third and fourth Heads, respecting Larcenies and 
Forgery, the evidence, showing the inefficient state of our laws 
from their over-severity, is full, and nearly uniform. We shall 
give the outline of it in the words of the Committee. 

‘ Mr Skelton, who has been near forty years Clerk of Arraigns 
at the Old Bailey, states, that Juries are anxious to reduce the value 
of property below its real amount, in those larcenies where the ca- 
pital punishment depends on value; that they are desirous of omit- 
ting those circumstances on which the capital punishment depends in 
constructive burglaries ; and that a reluctance to convict is percep- 
tible in forgery. 

‘ Sir Archibald Macdonald bears testimony to the reluctance of 
prosecutors, witnesses and juries, in forgeries, in shop-lifting, and 
offences of like nature. He believes that the chances of escape are 
greatly increased by the severity of the punishments. Against trea 
son, murder, arson, rape, and crimes against the dwellinghouse or 

erson, and some others, he thinks the punishment of Death should 

e directed. : 

‘ Mr Newman, solicitor for the city of London, speaking from 
thirty years’ experience of the course of Criminal Prosecutions in that 
city, informed the Committee that he had frequently observed a re- 
luctance to prosecute and convict, in capital offences not directed 
against the lives, persons, or dwellings of men. j 

‘ The Reverend Mr Cotton, Ordinary of Newgate, has described 
in strong terms the repugnance of the public to capital execution, in 
offences unattended with violence; and the acquiescence, even of 
the most depraved classes, in their infliction in atrocious crimes. 

.* Mr Newman, late keeper of Newgate, and connected with the 
administration of justice in London for forty years, gave testimony 
to the same effect. 

‘ Mr Hobler, clerk to the Lord Mayor, and to the sitting magise 
trates in London for thirty years, stated the anxiety of prosecutors 


to lower the value of goods stolen; and has observed many cases of 


forgery, in which, after the clearest evidence before the magistrate, 
the’ Grand Jury has thrown out the bill, for some reason or other, 
where the magistrate had no doubt. The same solicitude to reduce 
the value of articles privately stolen in shops and dwellinghouses, has 
been remarked by Mr Payne, clerk to the sitting magistrate at Guild- 
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hall; by Mr Yardley, clerk at the office in Worship-street, who hag 
observed a disinclination to prosecute in all capital cases, except mur- 
der ; and who says, that in larcenies he has often heard prosecutors, _ 
cially females, say, “‘ I hope it is not a hanging matter:” and 
by Mr Thomson, clerk at the office in Whitechapel, who represents 
it as common for prosecutors in larcenies to ask, ‘* Cannot this be 
put under forty shillings ay 
‘ Mr Josiah Conder, bookseller, Mr Joseph Curtis, currier, Mr 
Wendover Fry, type-founder, and Mr john Gaun, a merchant and 
shoe manufacturer, stated instances in which they were prevented by 
the capital punishment from prosecuting offenders, whom thty would 
have brought to justice if the punishment had, in their opinion, been 
more proportioned to the crime. They also declared, that there is 
ageneral disinclination to prosecute among the traders of the city 
of London, or to convict in thefts without violence, and in forgeries. 
‘ Mr James Soaper of St Helen's Place, Mr Ebenezer Johnson 
of Bishopsgate-street, ironmonger, Mr Baker of the Tower, Mr 
Lewis, a retired merchant, and Mr Garrett, an insurance-broker, 
bore testimony to the general repugnance to prosecution which arose 
from capital punishment. Some of them mentioned instances in which 
they had been deterred by that consideration from bringing offenders 
to justice. Mr Garrett said, that as far as his observation went, there 
was not one in twenty who did not shudder at the idea of inflictin 
the capital punishment in cases of forgery. Messrs Frederic and 
William Thornhill mentioned cases of theft in which they had for- 
borne to prosecute, on account of the punishment of Death. The 
former added, that he found it to be an almost universal sentiment 
among his neighbours and acquaintance, that excessive punishment 
tends very greatly to the production of crime ; that he knows many 
persons who have been great sufferers by thefts in shops and dwell- 
i tinses, and who declare, that if the punishment of such offences 


had been any thing less than death, they would have regarded it as 
higlily criminal to have forborne prosecution, which they had felt 
themselves compelled to abstain from in every instance, on account 
of the punishment ; and must continue to act on the same principle 
of forbearance till there was an amendment in the law.’ 


On the theory of the pocenven amelioration in the Penal Law, 
0 


the evidence of Mr Basil Montagu is given at much length, and 
evinces great research, ingenuity, and zeal. It makes almost a 
pamphlet, or what Mr Cobbett would call ‘ a nice little book’ on 
the subject: But we can no longer make roomfor more than a very 
brief abstract of its contents. That learned and excellent person 
first into a considerable and very curious detail, to show 
how far, and with what miserable effects, the experiment of ex- 
treme severity, as by torture and agonizing deaths, had been 
carried in ancient times, and in some modern nations; and then 
makes several curious quotations from English publications, from 
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1712to 1814, in which additional and increased rigour was recom- 
mended, in the system as well as the execution of our own penal 
Jaw. He then states an overwhelming multitude of facts, from 
the undoubted evidence of records, to show how opposite the 
practical effects of those rigorous enactments has been from what 
was intended ;—and finally explains and illustrates the prznciple 
upon which the efficacy of punishment in any case must depend, 
§ Crime,’ he observes, ‘is prevented, not solely by legal en- 
* actment, but by the joint operation of three powers ; —the lega} 
§ power, or the fear of punishment awarded by law—the moral 
© power, or the fear of the censure of the community—and the 
§ power of religion, or the fear of divine vengeance :— Upon duly 
* puising these, I conceive the efficacy of all laws depends, 
‘When these powers unite, their effect is the greatest possi- 
* ble—when they oppose each other, their separate efficacy is 
€ proportionally diminished.’ This principle is then sifted and 
illustrated with the greatest possible ingenuity and candour; 
and some excellent observations are added, on the erroneous 
opinion, that men are influenced in moments of temptation b 
cool calculation as to the probable consequences of their yield- 
ing. * Crimes,’ it is truly and profoundly remarked, ‘ pro- 
ceed not from reason, but from passion—and by passion must 
they be prevented.’ ‘This is afterwards applied to the cases of 
Fraudulent Bankruptcy, larceny, and forgery. But we must 
pause a little upon the general maxims we have just extracted. 
‘ Crimes,” says Mr Montagu, ‘ proceed not from Reason, but 
§ from Passion, and by passion they must be prevented; that 
‘ is, by keeping up in the community a sentiment of disappro- 
§ bation of the act, and in the person disposed to commit it, a 
* tendency immediately to recoil from the thought, without any 
§ calculation at all,’ We can add nothing to the philosophic 
truth of this opinion. But all immoderately severe punishments 
have pcr upon the contrary principle. The threat of 
capital punishment cannot be necessary to deter those placed 
out of the reach of temptation, to wit, the respectable and 
wealthy classes, from the picking of pockets. ‘The lowest pe 
nalty, the calculation of the smallest chance of a discovery, is 
more than sufficient for them. It is intended, therefore, to 
counteract strong temptation and inclination: And here, again, 
it is ineffectual or worse, without the sentiment. above spoken 
of; which sentiment cannot be created out of the punishment, 
but must be proportioned to the nature of the act, It is the 
nature of passion to be blind to mere consequences: nay, more, 
it is the nature of ‘passion, when its purpose is once fixed, to 
justify itself, and to resist and harden itself against consequens 
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ces. Intimidation, by being indiscriminately applied, acts as 
an incentive to defiance and desperation. ‘The object of the 
will is to have its own way. This it will have, let the con- 
sequence be what it may; and, in order that it may have 
it, it is armed with an ad libitum reserve of fool-hardiness, 
insensibility, and obstinacy, to meet whatever chances and 
changes may be thrown in its way. This faculty, which en- 
ables them to fulfil their destiny and brave the law, is not pe- 
culiar to thieves. As Sir Richard Phillips has very well put 
the case in his answer on this point, ‘ The dread of death has 
‘ no greater effect on thieves than the fatal consequences of vie 
«cious gratification, or than the usual consequences of an in- 
‘dulgence of vicious habits, have on mankind in general.’ 
The sailor, the soldier, the duellist, all meet death without 
shrinking, in the course of their several vocations. The drunk- 
ard too knows his fate, but does not desist the more: nay, it is 
the sense of that, the consciousness of an obstacle in his way, 
that irritates his will, makes him impatient of remonstrance 
and restraint, and urges him on to greater excesses, and to 
drown all forethought in utter insensibility and disregard of 
the future. He gives to-morrow to the winds, with scorn 
and insult. The soldier’s courage, in like manner, is wound 
up by the danger he is in; and the whizzing of bullets round 
hishead, or the sight of dead bodies at his feet, only. steels 
him against the fear of death. The sailor hears of storms, of 
battles, of shipwrecks, and feels himself the more enamoured 
with this precarious mode of lile:—he meets with some of 
these disasters, and for a while has a surfeit; but goes to sea 
again. That is, the will, according as it has occasion for it, or is 
so:disposed, has a power to dwell on any circumstances, and to 
blind itself to any contingencies it pleases. 

Such is human nature; and shall we make a law against it? 
Thieves are addicted to their way of life from habit, or are driven 
to it by necessity: It becomes their profession, for want of a bet- 
ter, and the point of honour with them; and, though a false point 
of honour, it is the point of honour still. Courage, fortitude, the 
*scorning to wince or whine,’ the not being easily damped by 
disgrace or danger or death, is the first principle, the implied 
condition of their mode of life. This is necessary to them every 
moment; they could not otherwise continue in it a single day, 
orenjoy an hour’s quiet: They are obliged to screw themselves 
up daily and nightly to disregard the disagreeable alternatives 
towhich they are liable; He> 4 the greater the punishment ar- 
nexed to the crime, the greater the mechanical insensibility to 
which they work themselves up,’ in order to commit it with the 
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greater unconcern. ‘This is what is meant by the old observa. 
tion, that severe punishments harden offenders. It is looked upon 
as extraordinary that they should do so: But it would be much 
more extraordinary if they did not. Such persons have no 
thoughts of taking up, or means ordinarily held out to them so 
to do, even were they inclined; and the additional penalty on 
their regular calling does not make them more in love with the 
law, but the crime. They look upon the law as their natural 
enemy; and its rigour makes them hate, its uncertainty ~~ ef. 
fect of that rigour) makes them despise it the more. If 
can charge it with manifest cruelty, they triumphartly appeal 
to the sentiments of the community in their favour ; if it is exes 
cuted in spite of those sentiments, they consider themselves as 
the victims of persecution, and go to the gallows with the reso- 
lution of martyrs in the cause of justice. If the letter of the 
law is not executed, it excites odium and contempt at once 
Omne tulit punctum. It has the effect of malice defeated ; and 
in the successful evasion of the greater punishment held out in 
terrorem, the culprit in a manner forgets, and is indifferent to 
the lesser one inflicted. 

There is not only a determination in the human mind to 
set untoward consequences at defiance, but (where they ap» 
pear to be inevitable) even to court them. This is what is 
understood by the power of fascination. Thieves are subject 
to this power, like other men, as they are to that of gravitar 
tion. Objects of terror often haunt the mind; and, by their 
influence in subduing the imagination, draw the will to them as 
a fatality. Persons in excessive and intolerable apprehension 
fling themselves into the very arms of what they dread, and are 
impelled to rush upon their fate, and put an end to their sus 
pence and agitation. These are said to be ‘ the toys of des 
peration :’ and, fantastical as they may appear, Legislators ought 
to pay more attention to this than they have done; for the mind, 
in those extreme and violent temperaments which they have to 
apply to, is not to be dealt with like a mere machine. Gibbets, 
which have now become very uncommon, may, we think, have 
produced equivocal effects in this way. They belong to the 
class of what are called interesting objects. They excite a 
feeling of horror, not altogether without its attraction, in the 
ordinary spectator, and startle while they rivet the eye. 
shall say how often, in gloomy and sullen dispositions, this equi 
vocal appeal to the imagination may not have become an in 
dient to pamper murderous thoughts, and to give a superstitious 
bias to the last act of the will? . To see this-ghastly appearance 
rearing its spectral form in some solitary place at nightfall, by 
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a wood-side or barren heath,—to note the wretched scarecrow 
figure dangling upon it, black and wasted, parched in the sun, 
drenched in all the dews of Heaven that fall cool and silent on 
it, while this object of the dread and gaze of men feels nothing, 
knows nothing, fears nothing, and swings, creaking in the gale, 
unconscious of all that it has suffered, or that others sufter— 
there is something in all these circumstances that may lead the 
mind to tempt the same fate, and place itself beyond the reach 
of mortal consequences |—Simple hanging, on the contrary, 
has nothing inviting in it. It is a disagreeable contemplation in 
all respects. The broken slumbers that precede it—the half- 
waking out of them to a hideous sense of what is to come—the 
dull head and heartach—the feverish agony, or the more fright- 
ful deadness to all feeling—the weight of eyes that overwhelm 
the criminal’s—the faint, useless hope of a mockery of sympa~ 
thy—the hangman, like a spider, crawling near him—the short 
helpless struggle—the last sickly pang :—all combine to render 
this punishment as disgusting as it is melancholy. A man must 
be tired of his life, indeed, to be ever prompted by such a spec- 
tacle to go out of the world in the same way: though, it must 
be confessed, that it is enough to give one a contempt for hu- 
manity, and for all that belongs to it. We think it isa mode 
of punishment most desirable—to be avoided by every one. It 
Baowever, calculated, if any thing can be, to tame the ut~ 
most violence and depravity of the human will, by showing 
what a poor mean creature a man is or can be made: but we 
surely are of opinion, it ought not to be inflicted for any act 
which does not excite the dread and detestation of the commu- 
wy and cut the individual completely off from all sympathy. 

e do not conceive that stealing to the value of twelve-pence 
from the pocket, or of five shillings from a counter, does this; 
and therefore we are glad that the capital part of the punish- 
ment for these offences is abolished; since, though little else 
than a dead letter, it kept up a theory of wrong, and showed @ 
mean hankering after inhumanity and injustice, which it is afraid 
toyput in practice. 

r Montagu states justly, that mankind are less deterred 
from crime os calculation of consequences, than by involunta 
sympathy with others, and by the natural sense of right an 
pone. 4 The first has little influence, except in conjunction 
with the two last, and it may be well that it is so: since, if all 
sorts of arbitrary and capricious commands were of absolute 
force and validity in themselves, unseconded by opinion or con- 
stience, there would be no end of * the fantastic tricks which 
man, dressed in a little brief authority, might play before high 
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Heaven, to make the angels weep.’ There has been'too much 
of this work already; and a very little of the same spirit in fu. 
ture will be more than is wanted. There is enough of it lurk. 
ing in the prejudices and vindictive passions of” men; and it 
need not be fomented by panders and sophists. No punish. 
ment, we believe, will in the end be found to be wise or hu- 
mane, or just or effectual, that is not the natural reaction of a 
man’s own conduct on his own head, or the making him feel, in 
his own person, the consequences of the injury he has meditated 
against others. It is impossible to force this sentiment in the 
individual or the community up to the same degree of horror 
against the smallest as against the highest crimes by a positive 
law. Every such unequal enactment is in fact so much outr 

and injury done to the very foundation and end of all law: But 
where a punishment is in conformity to this sentiment, the 
mind, instead of resisting and resenting, acquiesces in it asa 
dictate, not of caprice or will, but of equal justice between man 
and man; and anticipates it, by a sure instinct of moral arith 
metic, as a necessary and direct consequence of its own actions, 
A punishment that has not this natural as well as legal sanction, 
fails to bend and overawe the will: it only hardens and irritates, 
as was said before. It does not strike upon the mind even in 
the shape of terror; for the imagination easily rejects, as incre 
dible, that which it regards as wholly unfounded and unwar- 
rantable. It is the link of moral and social sympathy alone 
which can ever bring the penalties affixed by law to any crime 
home to the mind of the criminal, so as to produce, |. intimida- 
tion, 2. conviction and reform. For instance, to show how 
punishment operates when the sense of natural justice and ne 
cessity goes along with it, we will suppose the case of a mut- 
derer in his cell, and consider how his situation affects him- 
self and the community. We will not say that the latter feel 
no pity for him (God forbid !)—but they feel it, as he almost 
feels it himself, not altering the stern sense of justice. In facy 
he appears to the imagination less a sacrifice to the vengeance 
of the laws, than a ready accomplice with them—a victim self 
doomed and self-condemned. His limbs are not only manacled, 
his life a forfeit; but his conscience is limed, his reason is in the 
strong toils of the law, that has pronounced sentence upon him, 
He is delivered up, bound hand and foot, body and mind—is his 
own judge and executioner. He seems to be tainted all over—a 
mass of corruption wasting away with loathing of itself—talling 
in pieces for want of support from the fellow-feeling of a single 
fellow-creature. He breathes thick and short the stifling close 
pent air of guilt; and waits for the parting of soul and body as 
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gtimely release from his own reflections, and the general en 
mity of the community. Not so the terrified victim of an arbi- 
trary law, a woman perhaps condemned for uttering forged 
Bank of England notes, dragged, torn to the place of execution 
‘with shrieks like mandrakes,’ whose fate excites equal agony 
in her own mind, and dread in the public; who hear indeed a 
eat outcry about the alarming increase of contempt for the 
G., but whose only real object of terror and disgust is the exe- 
cation of them. This is a state of the law which ought not to 
continue a moment longer than it can possibly be helped. That 
we are bold to say. There should be a marked and acknow~ 
ledged difference in the punishment of crimes, or there must be 
a loss of all sense of moral distinction, or of all respect for the 
laws that systematically hold it in complete scorn. 
- So far it should seem, then, that the Committee have been 
right in recommending the abolition of capital punishment in 
the cases in which they have done so, if in no others. It re- 
mains to consider what other punishments are fit to be sub- 
stituted for it, and what other securities may be found for the 
community. On this question the evidence of Mr Harmer, on 
which the Committee lay considerable stress, is of great weight 
and importance. 

‘ I mention,’ he says, ‘ these circumstances, te show what little 
fear common thieves entertain of capital punishment; and that, so 
far from being arrested in their wicked courses by the distant possi- 
bility of its infliction, they are not even intimidated at its certainty ; 
and the present numerous enactments to take away life, appear to me 
wholly inefficacious. But there are punishments which | am con- 
vinced a thief would dread, and which, if steadily pursued, might 
have the most salutary effect; namely, a course of discipline totally 
reversing his former habits. Ip LeNess is one of the prominent cha- 
racteristics of a professed thief—put him to labour :—DeBaucHERY 
is another quality, abstinence is its opposite, apply it :—Diss1PpaTEeD 
Company is a thing they indulge in; they ought, therefore, to ex- 
perience solitude :—They are accustomed to UNCONTROLLED LIBER+ 
TYoF Action; [ would consequently impose restraint and deco- 
tum ; and were these suggestions put in practice, I have no doubt we 
should find a considerable reduction in the number of offenders: I 
say this, because I have very often heard thieves express their great 
dislike and dread of being sent to the House of Correction, or to the 
Hulks, where they would be obliged to labour, and kept under re- 
straint; but I never heard one say he was afraid of being hanged. 
Formerly, before Newgate was under the regulations that it now is, 
I could always tell an old thief from the person that had for the tirst 
time committed crime: the noviciate would shudder at the idea of 
being sent to Newgate; but the old thief would request that he 
might be committed at once to that prison by the magistrate, because 
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he could there associate with his companions, and have his girl te 
sleep with him, which, some years back, used to be allowed or wink. 
ed at by the upper turnkeys: but, since the late regulations, cer. 
tainly I have not heard of such applications being made by thieves, 
because now they are as much restrained and kept in order in New. 
gate as in other prisons. From my observation, I am quite certain 
that a thief cannot bear the idea of being kept under subordination, 
As to transportation, I with deference think it ought not to be ad. 
opted, except for incorrigible offenders, and then it ought to be for 
life ; if it is for seven years, the novelty of the thing, and the pro- 
spect of returning to their friends and associates, reconciles offenders 
to it, so that in fact they consider it no punishment ; and when this 
sentence is passed on men, they frequently say, “‘ Thank you, my 
Lord.” Indeed this is a common expression, used every Session by 
prisoners, when sentenced to seven years’ transportation.’ p. 109. 

Such is the deliberate opinion, gleaned from twenty years’ 
thought and experience, of one who is been concerned during 
that period in constant trials at the Old Bailey, and whois 
equally distinguished by assiduity, acuteness and humanity, in 
his profession. It is amusing, however, to see how it has been 
treated by the enemies of all improvement. If a speculative 
philosopher, unused to the ways of the world, gives an opinion 
on what he thinks best, it is set down as romantic extravagance, 
or pitiable simplicity, that will not bear the test of experience, 
If a person conversant (to a painful degree of intimacy) with vice 
and infamy comes to the same general conclusion, a delicate 
prudery is assumed on the occasion, and a sensibility to the nice 
gradations of vice and virtue is arrogated for those whose purity 
of imagination has not been contaminated by the contact of ac- 
tual depravity; and we are referred to the respectable classes of 
the community for the most authentic information as to the mo- 
tives, feelings, and mode of operating on the minds of rogues 
and vagabonds, these last being supposed (from habitual obdu- 
racy) utterly ignorant of what passes in their own minds, and 
of the only things that do or can affect them ! 

In proposing to put a stop to the alarming increase of crime, 
by the continual threat, or the more frequent infliction of cas 
pital punishment, we do not find any attempt made to suppress, 
by such extreme severity, any other offences but offences against 
Property. We hear the number of common prostitutes spoken 
of as an enormous evil, and as tending to increase the number 
of thieves and pickpockets: and Seduction, which leads to this 
deplorable consequence, is itself a great evil; yet we hear of no 
attempt to punish seduction with death, which yet does a great 
deal more harm, one year with another, than the mischievous 
propensity for cutting down young trees, or rooting up whole 
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plantations. The reason is, seduction is practised by the rich, 
as well as others. Drunkenness is a beastly vice, and does all 
the mischief in the world to the health and to the morals: but 
it is common to all classes of the English nation; and no one, 
therefore, thinks of putting down this alarming and extensive 
evil, by making it capital to take a drop too much. Yet, would 
it not lessen the crime, if a man inclined to commit it were to 
be told—‘ If you get drunk to-night, you will be hanged, or 
with a headach to-morrow ;’ instead of being only told—* You 
cannot be hanged, but you will probably have the headach to- 
morrow?’ Gambling is another very prevalent vice, and does 
incalculable mischief; but it is not confined to the lower or- 
ders; and therefore no one proposes a sweeping clause to make 
it capital without benefit of clergy. Thieves, on the contrary, 
are never persons of distinction or independent fortunes. It is 
amost ungentlemanlike vice, uniformly committed by the lower 
against the upper classes; and therefore there is so little hesita- 
tion in a it a capital felony, and so much difficulty and 
fuss about taking away the capital part of the penalty in the 
most common and trivial instances of it. Yet, in spite of this 
alarming and unheard-of increase of crime (the crime of pri- 
vately stealing from the pocket, the dwellinghouse, or counter), 
which one would suppose had, like an Egyptian plague, infest- 
ed every corner of the land, made our streets impassable, and 
our homes uncomfortable, we live and do well, we sl 
sound in our beds, and do not dream of shop-lifters or cut~ 

s. The evil complained of may have alarmingly increas- 
ed; but still it is confined within petty limits. It does not burst 
asunder any of the great bonds of society, nor practically dis- 
tarb human life: it does not give a moment’s annoyance to one 
individual in a thousand, in the course of a year, nor an hour’s 
serious concern even to the person who may chance to suffer by 
it. He reads the account of his disaster the next day in the 
newspaper, and is satisfied. Why, because he knows that the 
practice is necessarily confined to certain classes of persons, 
which can never increase to an unlimited extent. It is agreed, 
that only the lowest of the lower classes turn common thieves ; 
and this is construed into a proof of the greater depravity of 
those classes. This requires explanation. 

- The man of ten thousand a year confessedly does not steal : 
he has no possible temptation. Again, the man of a thousand a 
year does not. ‘The lawyer, in the full career of his profession, 
‘does not violate the law in this respect, nor the merchant in a 

way of business. They do not want the money; or they 
‘tan get it in a much easier and more reputable way. But the 
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man who has not a penny in his purse, nor any means of get. 
ting a farthing, steals to save himself from starving. Theft is 
not, at least in the first instance, a voluntary or a malicious 
crime; and therefore should be distinguished from those that 
are. Itis not a vice of general inclination, or of inherent de 
pravity, but of particular circumstances. Place a thief in the 
circumstances of a gentleman, and he will no longer be a thief— 
‘though he may carry all his other bad propensities into his new 
character. 

Take the most common case of the first lapse into this of. 
fence, and consider with what feelings it. would be just or na 
tural to view it. What, then, is the meaning of the outcry a 
gainst the lawless depravity of the lower classes in this country? 
A man is a labourer or a mechanic; he has a wife and children 
to support ; he works night and day; he denies himself almost 
every thing; still be finds it difficult to live. He is taken sick, 
or thrown out of employ; he is reduced to the utmost extre 
mity; he still holds out, and clings to the last chance of hope 
and honesty ; but in vain—his patienee and his principle will 
last no longer—and he steals! Why? Not from want of ine 
dustry; he had the greatest—not from want of economy ; he 
observed the strictest—not from want of abstinence; he almost 
starved himself to death—not from want of fortitude; he bore 
every sort of distress and hardship without repining—not even 
from want of honesty ; for the first departure from it almost broke 
his heart. Yet he and his class are accused of a total wantof 
decency and moral principle, from his not having an heroic de 
gree of these virtues, not one of which the higher classes are so 
much as ever called upon to practise, or to make the smallest 
sacrificeto. To argue, therefore, against the good disposition 
of the lower classes generally, because they alone are subject to 
those temptations which produce a particular violation of the law, 
when the truth is, that by far the greater part of them are com 
tinually holding out to the last extremity of despair, of sickness, 
and often of lite itself, in struggling against those temptations 
is most base and unmanly. 

The increased distress of the lower classes will accordingly ae 
count, if net for the whole mass of petty depredation, for the pre 
sent alarming increase of this crime. Suppose an unusual tet 
dency to idleness and extravagance to operate in producing this 
result in some characters sooner than in others, yet it would not 
produce it even in those characters without the great hardships 
and privations they have to undergo. A lawyer who sells ¢ golden 
opinions to all sorts of people,’—in whose chambers § it snows 
of bank-notes,’—feels no temptation to be idle: he has his stk 
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mulus to the virtue of industry, always at hand, and always pow- 
erful. He rises early—(so will any man who has any thing to 
do)—and will not sit up more than three nights running for any 
attorney in London. Good: he has his reasons, and they are 
sufficient. But do they affect the law-stationer (we mean his 
man), who works at the most wretched drudgery, almost for 
nothing, and has not work to do half his time? Or, because 
he grows tired of that which has no inducement to recommend 
it, and in the intervals of hopeless leisure, sots away his time at 
the alehouse, and, to pay his score, commits a larceny, after 
twenty or thirty years’ hard, thankless, unprofitable labour,— 
is it because he is a more idle, or a less fortunate man than his 
employer ? 

e need not pursue this reasoning farther. The proof is 
wlf-evident in favour of the industrious, self-denying, oral ha- 
bits of the common people of England; for they are the only 

le who ever feel the temptation to violate their obligations to 

esty, and they do not do it once in a thousand extreme cases. 
If, however, they do it once, it is all over with them: and infa- 
my, grinning at their backs, blocks out their return to the path 

honesty ever after. They are thus driven upon desperate 
courses, both from want and shame; and become confirmed 
thieves. ‘Those whose parents have been so before them, and 
have brought them up without any other means of a livelihood, 
or. notions of morality, are hereditary thieves; and this is the 
third and last stage. The first are so from accidental causes : 
the second from habit: the third from education. What is to 
be the cure of these severally? The answer to all three at 
ce, like Swift’s Short Way with the Dissenters, is on the 
present or late system—hanging ; or else, 1. treating the first ac- 
cdental offence as an incorrigible disease ; 2. curing bad habits 
ad inclinations by an unreserved indulgence of them in pri- 
son; 3. ingrafting upon the vices of education the contagion of 
the worst examples, in prison and out of it. 

We think it better to try, at least, the new, and, as it is called, 
improved system, 1. of giving those who have been led away, by 
temporary necessity, a probation in Penitentiary Houses; 2. of 
correcting (if it be possible) bad habits, by substituting opposite 
ones in a course of prison-discipline; and, 3. of preventing the 
evils of ignorance, and want of proper education, by a better edu- 
tation. Or, lastly, where these are found insufficient at home, the 
Transportation system, by flinging the victims of vice, of shame, 
of ignorance aiid necessity, entirely out of themselves, their old 
ideas and habits, and giving them a new country, and almost a new 
being, may be tried with effect. At any rate, all these methods 
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afford security to society, and a chance of reform and repent- 
ance to the individual. 

Conciliation is, in most cases, the dictate of justice no less 
than of policy. You cannot produce conviction by unjust mea- 
sures: you will seldom intimidate by violent ones: But you 
may wean from crimes, by lessening the temptation to commit 
them, and by making the vices punish themselves, in the pri- 
vation of the very indulgences they aim at securing. Consider- 
ation for others is the first step to awaken reflection in them. 
Compassion begets confidence, and confidence a willingness to 
hearken to reason: whereas irritation and. severity can only 
preclude all sympathy, and increase the hardened insensibility 
which is now viewed as excluding all hopes from a milder and 
more effectual treatment. 

But (we hear those crying out who always turn good into evil 
and light to darkness) consider the expense of your improved sys- 
tem. Calculate the cost of your penitentiaries, your gaols, (no 
longer like the dens of wild beasts, or styes for swine to be hud- 
dled together), your distant colonies; consider well what it will 
take you to keep all those whom you do not hang, or put into a 
way of being soon hanged. Oh! let not our economy begin by 
taxing our Seanenier : let us not lavish millions in wanton waste 
and wide-spread mischief, and grudge a few thousands of the pub- 
lic money for the public service! Let us not vote endless sums 
for everlasting worthless jobs, and buildings planned for havoc 
and destruction, and then ‘turn askance with jealous leer ma- 
lign’ from the first building that greets our eyes, raised for the 
aves of men, as from the rock on which the hopes of fu- 
ture generations must split, and as if it were a mill-stone tied, 
like another national debt, round the neck of the country. But 
again (and waving this objection) it is asked, If you improve 
the system of coercion so as to answer the ends of reform to 
some, how will it answer those of intimidation to others? Ne- 
ver mind :—if it does not intimidate others, then reform them 
too. But this is a needless alarm. No system of coercion can 
have charms for the unspotted and the free, so as to induce them 
to plunge into Penitentiaries of the most elegant description, or 
cross pathless oceans, to emerge on pathless wildernesses; and 
as to offenders themselves, depend upon it, that there is nothing 
that inspires such dread into all this class of persons (from the 
highest to the lowest) as the idea of subjecting them to any or- 
deal that is likely to end in Reform. 

But the true and decisive answer is, that the new system has 
succeeded as far as it has been tried, both here and in other 
countries; and the only evil likely to result from its farther 
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extension seems to be, that it may deprive police-officers of 
the reward for the conviction of offenders, and the keepers of 
night-houses of the profits derived from harbouring them in the 
meantime. As to Mr Harmer’s suggestion, that transportation 
should be reserved for incorrigible offenders, we do not imme- 
diately enter into it. If applied early and judiciously, it might 
operate to prevent the growth of incorrigibly bad habits; and, 

by breaking off at once all connexion with former associates 
and pursuits, plant a new race of men in a new soil, or ingraft 
them on a prior settlement, with other and better prospects. 
Mrs Fry, we believe, has already done much good by her at- 
tempts to reform different sorts of prisoners: and it is to be re- 
membered that she belongs to a sect, whose practice, as well as 
creed, is benevolence. ‘The Quakers have taken a considerable 
interest in this question; and to them we also, in a great mea~ 
sure, owe the Abolition of the Slave-Trade. ‘They have been ri- 
diculed, as a body, for not lending themselves to the pomps and 
vanities of the world; but they devote themselves to prying in- 
to, and alleviating its evils. If you see one of them come into 
a bookseller’s shop, it is not to inquire for Campbell’s Pleasures 
of Hope, or for Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, but for Bux- 
ton on Prison Discipline, or for the Last Account of the State 
of the Gaol at Leicester. These are ¢eir delights, their luxu- 
ries, and refinements. ‘They do not indeed add new grace to 
the * Corinthian capitals of polished society,’ but they dig 
down into its dungeon-glooms and noisome sewers,— 

* Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.’ 


They bear the yoke of the wretched, and lighten the burden 
of humanity—and they have, and will have their reward. 


Art. V. Melmoth, the Wanderer. 4 Vols. By the Author 
of Bertram. Constable& Co. Edinburgh, 1820. 


T° was said, we remember, of Dr Darwin’s Botanic Garden— 

that it was the sacrifice of Genius in the Temple of False 
Taste; and the remark may be applied to the work before us, 
with the qualifying clause, that in this instance the Genius is less 
obvious, and the false taste more glaring. No writer of good 
judgment would have attempted to revive the defunct horrors 
of Mrs Radcliffe’s School of Romance, or the demoniacal incar- 
nations of Mr Lewis: But, as if he were determined not to be 
arraigned for a single error only, Mr Maturin has contrived to 
render his production almost as objectionable in the manner as, 
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it is in the matter. The construction of his story, which is sin- 
gularly clumsy and inartificial, we have no intention to analyze : 
—many will probably have perused the work, before our review 
reaches them ; and to those who have not, it may be sufficient 
to announce, that the imagination of the author runs riot, even 
beyond the usual license of romance ;—that his hero is a mo- 
dern Faustus, who has bartered his soul with the powers of 
darkness for protracted life, and unlimited worldly enjoy- 
ment ;—his heroine, a species of insular goddess, a virgin Ca- 
lypso of the Indian ocean, who, amid flowers and foliage, lives 
upon figs and tamarinds; associates with peacocks, loxias and 
monkeys; is worshipped by the occasional visitants of her island; 
finds her way to Spain, where she is married to the aforesaid 
hero by the hand of a dead hermit, the ghost of a murdered 
domestic being the witness of their nuptials; and finally dies 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition at Madrid !—To complete 
this phantasmagorie exhibition, we are presented with sybils 
and misers; parricides; maniacs in abundance; monks with 
scourges pursuing a naked youth streaming with blood; sub- 
terranean Jews surrounded by the skeletons of their wives 
and children ; lovers blasted by lightning; Irish hags, Spanish 
grandees, shipwrecks, caverns, Donna Claras and Donna Isi- 
doras,—all opposed to each other in glaring and violent contrast, 
and all their adventures narrated with the same undeviating dis- 
play of turgid, vehement, and painfully elaborated language. 
Such are the materials, and the style of this expanded night- 
mare: And as we can plainly perceive, among a certain class of 
writers, a disposition to haunt us with similar apparitions, and 
to describe them with a corresponding tumor of words, we con- 
ceive it high time to step forward and abate a nuisance which 
threatens to become a besetting evil, unless checked in its 
outset. 

Political changes were not the sole causes of the rapid dege- 
neracy in letters that followed the Augustan era of Rome. Si- 
milar corruptions and decay, have succeeded to the intellectual 
eminence of other nations; and we might be almost led to con- 
clude, that mental as well as physical power, after attaining a 
certain perfection, became weakened by expansion, and sunk 
into a state of comparative imbecility, until time and circum- 
stance gave it a new progressive impetus. One great cause 
of this deterioration is the insatiable thirst for novelty, which, 
becoming weary even of excellence, will ‘ sate itself in a ce- 
lestial bed, and prey on garbage.’ In the torpidity produced 
by an utter exhaustion of sensual enjoyment, the Arreoi Club of 
Otaheite is recorded to have found a miserable excitement, by 
swallowing the most revolting filth; and the jaded intellectual 
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appetites of more civilized communities will sometimes seek a 

new stimulus in changes almost as startling. Some adventurous 
writer, unable to obtain distinction among a host of competitors, 

all better qualified than himself to win legitimate applause, 
strikes out a fantastic or monstrous innovation; and arrests the 
attention of many who would fall asleep over monotonous ex~- 
cellence. Imitators are soon found ;—fashion adopts the new 
folly ;—the old standard of perfection is deemed stale and obso- 
lete;—and thus, by degrees, the whole literature of a country 
becomes changed and deteriorated. It appears to us, that we 
are now labouring in a crisis of this nature. In our last Num- 
ber, we noticed the revolution in our poetry; the transition 
from the lucid terseness and exquisite polish of Pope and Gold- 
smith, to the rambling, diffuse, irregular, and imaginative style 
of composition by which the present era is characterized ; and 
we might have added, that a change nny complete, though 
diametrically opposite in its tendency, has been silently intro- 
duced into our prose. In this we have oscillated from freedom. 
to restraint ;—from the easy, natural, and colloquial style of 
Swift, Addison and Steele, to the perpetually strained, ambi- 
tious, and overwrought stiffness, of which the author we are now 
considering affords a striking exemplification. ‘ He’s knight 
o’ the shire, and represents them all.’ There is not the small- 
est keeping in his composition :—less solicitous what he shall say, 

than how he shall say it, he exhausts himself in a continual 
struggle to produce effect by dazzling, terrifying, or surprising. 
Annibal Caracci was accused of an affectation of muscularity, 
and an undue parade of anatomical knowledge, even upon quiesr 
cent figures: But the artist whom we are now considering has no 
quiescent figures :—even his repose is a state of rigid tension, if 
not extravagant distortion. e is the Fuseli of novellists. 

Does he deem it necessary to be energetic, he forthwith begins 

foaming at the mouth, and falling into convulsions; and this 
orgasm is so often repeated, and upon such inadequate occasions, 

that we are perpetually reminded of the tremendous puerilities 

of the Della Cruscan versifiers, or the ludicrous oo elo- 

quence of the Spaniard, who tore a certain portion of his attire, 

‘as if heaven and earth were coming together.’ In straining 

to reach the sublime, he perpetually takes that single unfortu- 

nate step which conducts him to the ridiculous—a failure which, 
in a less gifted author, might afford a wicked amusement to the 

critic, but which, when united with such undoubted genius as 

the present work exhibits, must excite a sincere and painful re- 

gret in every admirer of talent. 

Whatever be the cause, the fact, we think, cannot be disput- 
ed, that a peculiar tendency to this gaudy and ornate style, ex- 
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ists among the writers of Ireland. Their genius runs riot in 
the wantonness of its own uncontrolled exuberance ;—their ima- 
gihation, disdaining the restraint of judgment, imparts to their 
literature the characteristics of a nation in one of the earlier 
stages of civilization and refinement. The florid imagery, gor- 
geous diction, and Oriental hyperboles, which possess a sort of 
wild propriety in the vehement sallies of Antar the Bedoween 
chieftain of the twelfth century, become cold extravagance and 
floundering fustian in the mouth of a barrister of the present 
age; and we question whether any but a native of the sister isl- 
and would have ventured upen the experiment of their adop- 
tion. Even in the productions of Mr Moore, the sweetest ly- 
ric poet of this or perhaps any age, this national peculiarity 
is not infrequently perceptible; and we were compelled, in our 
review of his Lalla Rookh, a subject which justified the intro- 
duction of much Eastern splendour and elaboration, to point 
out the excessive finery, the incessant sparkle and efflorescence 
by which the attention of the reader was fatigued, and his sen- 
ses overcome. He rouged his roses, and poured perfume upon 
his jessamines, until we fainted under the oppression of beauty 
and odour, and were ready to ‘ die of a rose in aromatic pain. ’ 

Dryden, in alluding to the metaphysical poets, exclaims ¢ ra- 
ther than all things wit, let none be there : ’—though we would 
not literally adopt this dictum, we can safely confirm the truth 
of the succeeding lines— 

‘ Men doubt, because so thick they lie, 
If those be stars that paint the Galaxy : ’"— 

And we scruple not to avow, whatever contempt may be ex- 
pressed for our taste by the advocates of the toiling and turgid 
style, both in and out of Ireland, that the prose works which we 
have lately perused with the greatest pleasure, so far as their 
composition was concerned, have been Belzoni’s Travels, and 
Salame’s Account of the Attack upon Algiers. Unable, from 
their insufficient mastery of our tongue, to rival the native ma- 
nufacture of stiff and laborious verbosity, these foreigners have 
contented themselves with the plainest and most colloquial lan- 
guage that was consistent with a clear exposition of their mean- 
ing ;—a practice to which Swift was indebted for the lucid and 
perspicuous character of his writings, and which alone has en- 
abled a great living purveyor of * twopenny trash’ to retain a 
certain portion of popularity, in spite of his utter abandonment 
of all consistency and public principle. If the writers to whom 
we are alluding will not condescend to this unstudied and fami- 
liar mode of communing with the public, let them at least have 
the art to conceal their art, and not obtrude the conviction that 
they are more anxious to display themselves than inform their 
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readers; and let them, above all things, consent to be intelligi- 
ble to the plainest capacity; for though speech, according to 
the averment of a wily Frenchman, was given to us to conceal 
our thoughts, no one has yet ventured to extend the same — 
tifying definition to the art of writing. It will be expected that 
we should support our animadversions upon Melmoth by a few 
extracts from its pages; and, as an illustration of the unmeaning 
rant which we have just deprecated, we select, amid many of 
similar sound and fury, signifying nothing, the following pas- 
sage. 

But I feel another pride,’ answered Melmoth, and in a proud 
tone he spoke it ; ‘ a pride which, like that of the storm that visited 
the ancient cities, whose destruction you may have read of, while it 
blasts, withers, and incrusts paintings, gems, music and festivity, 
grasping them in its talons of annihilation, exclaims, Perish to all 
the world, perhaps beyond the period of its existence, but live to me 
in darkness and in corruption! Preserve all the exquisite modula- 
tion of your forms! all the indestructible brilliancy of your colour- 
ing! but preserve it for me alone !—me the single, pulseless, eyeless, 
heartless embracer of an unfertile bride—the brooder over the dark 
and unproductive nest of eternal sterility—the mountain whose lava 
of internal fire has stifled, and indurated, and enclosed for ever, all 
that was the joy of earth, the felicity of life, and the hope of fu- 
turity!’ Vol. IIT. p. 307. 

Of extravagant fustian. upon trifling occasions, the following 
is a sample, uttered by a monk, because he is displeased with 
the preternatural lustre of Melmoth’s eyes. 

‘ Who isamong us? Who? I cannot utter a blessing while he 
is here. I cannot feel one. Where he treads, the earth is parched ! 
where he breathes, the air is fire! where he turns, his glance is light- 
ning. Whois amongus? Who?’ Vol. I. p. 77. 

After this, let us no longer smile at the furious hyperboles 
of Della Crusca upon Mrs Robinson’s eyes. In the same 
strain we are told of a convent whose ‘ walls sweat, and its 
floors quiver,’ when a contumacious brother treads them ;— 
and when the parents of the same personage are torn from his 
room by the Director of the convent, we are informed that 
‘ the rushing of their robes as he dragged them out, seemed 
like the whirlwind that attends the presence of the destroying 
angel.’ In a similar spirit, of pushing every thing to extremes 
when he means to be impressive, the author is sometimes of- 
fensively minute; as when he makes the aforesaid .persecuted 
monk declare, that ‘the cook had learned the secret of the 
convent, (that of tormenting those whom they had no longer 
hopes of commanding), and mixed the fragments he threw to 
me with ashes, hair, and dust;’—and sometimes the extrava- 
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gance of his phrases becomes simply ludicrous. ‘Two persons 
are trying to turn a key—‘ It grated, resisted ; the lock seemed 
invincible. Again we tried with cranched teeth, indrawn breath, 
and fingers stripped almost to the bone—in vain.’ And yet, 
after they had almost stripped their fingers to the bone, they 
succeed in turning that which they could not move when their 
hands were entire. 

We have said that Mr Maturin had contrived to render his 
work as objectionable in the matter as in the manner; and we 
proceed to the confirmation of our assertion. We do not ar- 
raign him solely for the occasional indecorousness of his con-~ 
ceptions, or the more offensive tone of some of his colloquies, 
attempted to be palliated by the flimsy plea, that they are ap- 
propriate in the mouths that utter them. Dr Johnson, as a 
proof of the total suppression of the reasoning faculty in dreams, 
used to cite one of his own, wherein he imagined himself to be 
holding an argument with an adversary, whose superior powers 
filled him with a mortification which a moment’s reflection would 
have dissipated, by reminding him that he himself supplied the 
repartees of his opponent as well as his own. In his waking 
dreams, Mr Maturin is equally the parent of all the parties who 
figure in his Romance; and, though not personally responsible 
for their sentiments, he is amenable to the bar of criticism for 
every phrase or thought which transgresses the bounds of deco- 
rum, or violates the Jaws that regulate the habitual intercourse 
of polished society. It is no defence to say, that profane or 

oss language is natural to the characters whom he embodies. 

hy does he select such? It may be proper in them; but 
what can make it proper to us? There are wretches who never 
open their lips but to blaspheme; but would any author think 
himself justified in filling his page with their abominations? It 
betrays a lamentable deficiency of tact and judgment, to ima- 
gine, as the author of Melmoth appears to do, that he may seize 
upon nature in her most unhallowed or disgusting moods, and 
dangle her in the eyes of a decorous and civilized community. 
We shall not stop to stigmatize, as it deserves, the wild and 
flagrant calumnies which he insinuates against three-fourths of 
his countrymen, by raking in the long-forgotten rubbish of 
Popery for extinct enormities, which he exaggerates as the ine- 
vitable result, rather than the casual abuse of the system, and 
brands with an intolerant zeal, quite as uncharitable as that 
which he condemns, These faults are either so peculiar to the 
individual, or in their nature so obviously indefensible, as to 
repel rather than invite imitation. But there is another pecu- 
liarity in the productions of this gentleman which claims a more 
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detailed notice, because it seems likely to have extensive effects 
in corrupting others:—we mean his taste for horrible and 
revolting subjects. We thought we had supped full of this 
comm ay but it seems as if the most ghastly and disgusting 
portion of the meal was reserved for the present day, and its 
most hideous concoction for the writer before us,—who is never 
so much in his favourite element as when he can ‘ on horror’s 
head horrors accumulate.’ He assimilates the sluggish sym- 
pathies of his readers to those of sailors and vulgar ballad read- 
ers, who cannot be excited to an interest in the battle ot the 
Arethusa, unless they learn that ‘ her sails smoaked with brains, 
and her scuppers ran blood ;’—a line which threatens him with 
formidable competitors from before the mast. Mere physical hor- 
ror, unalleviated by any intense mental interest, or redeeming 
charities of the heart, may possess a certain air of originality, 
not from the want of ability in former writers to delineate such 
scenes, but from their deference to the ‘ multaque tolles ex ocu- 
lis’ of Horace; from the conviction of their utter unfitness for 
public exhibition. There is, however, a numerous class of in- 
ferior caterers to the public, ready to minister to any appetite, 
however foul and depraved, if her be once furnished with a 
precedent; and we foresee an inundation of blood and abomina- 
tion if they be not awed or ridiculed into silence. We have 
quietly submitted to these inflictions from two or three distin- 


guished writers, whose talents may extenuate, though they can- 


not justify, such outrages upon feeling. When regular artists 
and professors conduct us into their dissecting room, the skill 
with which they anatomise may reconcile us to the offensive- 
ness of the operation ; but if butchers and resurrection-men are 
to drag us into their shambles, while they mangle human car- 
cases with their clumsy and unhallowe wn the stoutest 
spectators must turn from the exhibition with sickness and dis- 
st. 

a any proof wanting that this Golgotha style of writing 
is likely to become contagious, and to be pushed to a more har- 
rowing extravagance at each successive imitation, Mr Maturin 
would himself supply it. Lord Byron, in his Don Juan, had 
described a set of sailors, strangers to one another, reduced to 
the dreadful necessity of a one of their number to sup- 

ly food for the rest; an incident sufficiently horrible in itself, 
bat which the monstrous imagination of the present author in- 
stantly seizes to invest with a new, more loathsome, and abso- 
lutely incredible hideousness. The scene of his cannibal re- 
= is a subterranean dungeon, where a beautiful woman and 
her lover are buried alive, by monkish cruelty, to perish by 
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starvation: of which process, the following circumstantial ac- 
count is given by a fiend in human form, who was stationed at 
the door, and relates the dread catastrophe with a hellish de- 
light. 

‘ It was my penance (no,—my delight) to watch at the door, un- 
der the pretence of preventing the possibility of their escape (of 
which they knew there was no possibility); but, in reality, not only 
to inflict on me the indignity of being the Convent gaoler, but of 
teaching me that callosity of heart, and induration of nerve, and 
stubbornness of eye, and apathy of ear, that were best suited to my 
office.—But they might have saved themselves the trouble. I had 
them all before ever I entered the Convent. Had I been the supe- 
rior of the Convent, I should have undertaken the office of watching 
the door. You will call this cruelty ; I call it curiosity,—that curio- 
sity which brings thousands to witness a tragedy, and makes the most 
delicate female feast on groans and agonies. I had an advantage o- 
ver them,—the groan, the agony I feasted on were real. I took my 
station at the door—that door which, like that of Dante’s Hell, might 
have borne the inscription, ‘“‘ Here is no hope, ”—with a face of mock 
penitence, and genuine cordial delectation. I could hear every word 
that transpired.—For the first hours they tried to comfort each other, 
—they suggested to each other hopes of liberation,—and as my 
shadow, crossing the threshold, darkened or restored the light, they 
said——“ that is he! ”"—then, when this occurred repeatedly, without 
any effect, they said, “‘ No, no, it is not he!” and swallowed down 
the sick sob of despair, to hide it from each other. Towards night 
a monk came to take my place, and to offer me food. I would not 
have quitted my place for worlds; but I talked to the monk in his 
own language, and told him I would make a merit with God of my 
sacrifices, and was resolved to remain there all night with the per- 
mission of the superior. The monk was glad of having a substitute 
on such easy terms, and I was glad of the food he left me, for I was 
hungry now ; but I reserved the appetite of my soul for richer luxu- 
ries. I heard them talking within. While I was eating, I actually 
lived on the famine that was devouring them, but of which they did 
not dare to say a word to each other.’........ ‘ All that night, 
however, I heard their groans,—those groans of physical suffering that 
laugh to scorn all the sentimental sighs that are exhaled from the 
hearts of the most intoxicated lovers that ever breathed.’ ‘ Then 
the agony of hunger increased ; they shrunk from the door, and gro- 
velled apart from each other. Apart /—how I watched that.—They 
were rapidly becoming objects of hostility to each other. Oh, what 
a feast to me! The second night they raved and groaned (as oc- 
curred) ; and, amid their agonies (I must do justice to women whom 
I hate as well as men), the man often accused the female as the cause 
of all his sufferings; but the woman never—never reproached him. 
Her groans might indeed have reproached him bitterly, byt she never 
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uttered a word that could have caused him pain. There was a change 
which I well could mark, however, in their physical feelings. The 
first day they clung together, and every movement I felt was like that 
of one person. The next, the man alone struggled ; and the woman 
moaned in helplessness. The third night—how shall I tell it ?—but 
you have bid me go on. All the horrible and loathsome excrucia- 
tions of famine had been undergone ; the disunion of every tie of the 
heart, of passion, of nature, had commenced. In the agonies of 
their famished sickness, they loathed each other ;—they could have 
cursed each other if they had had breath to curse. It was on the 
fourth night that I heard the shriek of the wretched female ;—her 
lover, in the agony of hunger, had fastened his teeth in her shoul- 
der ;—that bosom, on which he had so often luxuriated, became a 
meal tohim now.’ II. 234. 

We have omitted this miscreant’s flippant allusion to Madame 
de Sevigné and his own damnation, uttered in a spirit which (to 
use the author’s own words upon another occasion), * mingled 
‘ ridicule with horror, and seemed like a Harlequin in the in- 
‘ fernal regions flirting with the furies :’"—But we must not for- 
get to mention, as little characteristic touches in this scene of 
preposterous horrors, that the monster who describes it was al- 
so a parricide, and that the female, on whose dying agonies he 
had feasted, was his only sister! After this appalling extract, 
we need not pursue our quotations from pages which, as more 
than one of the personages say of themselves, seem to swim in 
blood and fire; and we shall conclude with the following pas- 
sage from a dream. 

‘ The next moment I was chained to my chair again,—the fires 
were lit, the bells rang out, the litanies were sung ;—my feet were 
scorched to a cinder,-my muscles cracked, my blood and marrow 
hissed, my flesh consumed like shrinking leather,—the bones of my 
leg hung two black withering and moveless sticks in the ascending 
blaze ;—it ascended, caught my hair,-I was crowned with fire,— 
my head was a ball of molten metal, my eyes flashed and melted in 
their sockets :—I opened my mouth, it drank fire,—I closed it, the 
fire was within,—and still the bells rang on, and the crowd shouted, 
and the king and queen, and all the nobility and priesthood looked 
on, and we burned and burned! I was a cinder, body and soul, in 
my dream.’ II. 301. 

These, and other scene’ equally wild and abominable, lucki- 
ly counteract themselves;—they present such a Fee-fa-fum for 
grown up people, such a burlesque upon tragic horrors, that 
a sense of the ludicrous irresistibly predominates over the ter- 
rific; and, to avoid disgust, our feelings gladly take refuge in 
contemptuous laughter. Pathos like this may affect women, 
and people of weak nerves, with sickness at the stomach ;— 
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it may move those of stouter fibre to scornful derision; but we 
doubt whether, in the whole extensive circle of novel read- 
ers, it has ever drawn a single tear. The Society for the 
Suppression of Mendicity has fortunately cleared our streets 
of the offensive vagrants who used to thrust their mangled 
limbs and putrid sores into our faces to extort from our dis- 
gust what they could not wring from our compassion :—Be it 
our care to suppress those greater nuisances who, infesting the 
high ways of literature, would attempt, by a still more revolt- 
ing exhibition, to terrify or nauseate us out of those sympa- 
thies which they might not have the power to awaken by any 
legitimate appeal. 

Let it not be imagined, from any thing we have now said, 
that we think meanly of Mr Maturin’s genius and abilities. 
It is precisely because we hold both in respect that we are 
sincerely anxious to point out their misapplication; and we 
have extended our observations to a greater length than we con- 
templated, partly because we fear that his strong though unregu- 
lated imagination, and unlimited command of aenban language, 
may inflict upon us a herd of imitators who, ‘ possessing the 
contortions of the Sybil without her inspiration’ will deluge us 
with dull, turgid, and disgusting enormities;—and partly be- 
cause we are not without hopes that our animadversions, offered 
in a spirit of sincerity, may induce the Author himself to aban- 
don this new Apotheosis of the old Raw-head-and-bloody-bones, 
and assume a station in literature more consonant to his. high 
endowments, and to that sacred profession to which, we under- 
stand, he does honour by the virtues of his private life. 


Art. VI. An Inquiry concerning the Power of Increase in the 
Numbers of Mankind. Being an Answer to Mr Malthus’s 
Essay on that Subject. By Witt1amGopwin. London, 1821. 


We: are surprised at this publication of Mr Godwin. Not- 

withstanding the prejudices which have prevailed against 
him on account of his moral and political theories, we have al- 
ways felt a respect for his talents; and have thought that his re- 
putation has been as much too low of late years, as it was too 
high soon after he wrote his Political Justice. The present 
work proves, either that we were wrong in our estimate of his 
powers, or that they are now greatly impaired by time. It ap- 
pears to us, we confess, to be the poorest and most old-woman- 
ish performance that has fallen from the pen of any writer of 
name, since we first commenced our critical career. So long 
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as Mr Godwin’s judgment remained in sufficient vigour to re- 
press useless ebullitions of anger against Mr Malthus, he seems 
to have bit his lips in silence; and this laudable restraint lasted 
twenty years. But the sight of a fifth edition of the Essay on 
Population, operating, as we must suppose, upon an enfeebled 
judgment, was at length too much for him. As he says him- 
self, he could refrain no longer: * he determined, at all events, 
to take the field; and, not being well prepared with the weapons 
of sound argument, he, like an old scold, ‘ unpacks his heart in 
words.’ Though he professes a personal respect for Mr Mal- 
thus, there is no kind or degree of abuse which he does not 
pour out upon his doctrines. He regards them with inexpres- 
sible abhorrence. They are portentous; they are calamitous; 
they are appalling; they are disgusting; they are atrocious; 
they are cabalistical, &c. &c. Xc. He says he is full of matter, 
and that the spirit within constraineth him; + and this is the 
kind of stuff which he pours forth. 

Now, we really think that this mode of treating a subject, on 
which a just decision is confessedly of great importance to the 
happiness of society, is utterly disgraceful to any writer of cha- 
racter and ability. If the arguments which .Mr Godwin can 
advance against Mr Malthus’s theory be just, there can be little 
doubt of its being overthrown without the aid of abuse. If, on 
the other hand, Mr Malthus be correct in the view which he 
has taken of the law of population, abuse cannot possibly do any 
good, though it may obviously do some harm. 

We confess that we have, for many years, been in the habit 
of considering the question of the principle of population as set 
at rest by Mr Malthus. We should not, however, in any de- 
gree, have objected to see the view which he has taken of it 
proved to be fundamentally erroneous; but we really think that 
it would be a serious misfortune to society, and to the labouring 
classes in particular, that it should be believed to be erroneous, 
when it is not. 

On first looking over Mr Godwin’s work, we were certainly 
not disposed to pay such a compliment to his eloquence, aided 
even by the zest of abuse, as to think that it woul make what 
was true appear to be false; and, as the book was dear, and not 
likely to fall into the hands of the labouring classes, unless 
brought forward and quoted by others, which, from the manner 
in which the subject is treated, could not have been expected, 
we had no thoughts of noticing it. To our great surprise, 
however, we heard that it had made some impression in Lon- 
don upon a certain class of readers; and, to our still greater 


* Preface, p. vi. + Ibid. p. vi. 
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surprise, we learned from the papers, that, upon occasion of 
a late discussion on the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill, it had 
been referred to by a member of the House of Commons as 
an elaborate work, which, in the opinion of good judges, had 
shown that Mr Malthus’s statements respecting the rate of the 
increase of population were quite unfounded. This set us upon 
looking again at the work which we had thrown aside; and, 
having convinced ourselves that the tables, and remarks upon 
them, brought forward by Mr Godwin and his friend Mr Booth, 
instead of weakening the statements of Mr Malthus, tend to 
establish them on firmer foundations than ever, we think it may 
be of use, in reference to the subject generally, to state the 
grounds of this conviction. 

It would be quite a waste of time to follow Mr Godwin 
through the mass of abuse, repetition, and irrelevant matter, of 
which the different divisions of his work consist. We shall 
hasten at once to the latter part of the third book, which con- 
tains the only argument which has any appearance of shaking, 
by an appeal to facts, the ratios of the natural increase of popu- 
lation laid down by Mr Malthus. 

In this part of the work, which appears to be written by a 
Mr Booth, after many pages of the most solemn and absurd 
trifling which we have ever witnessed, * the following useful 
observation occurs. 

‘ When enumerations are taken every ten years, it is obvious, ex- 
clusive of immigration, that in any particular census the persons liv= 
ing above ten years of age must have all existed in the census imme- 
diately preceding. In that of 1810, for instance, all above ten years 
formed part of the population of 1800; and are in reality the same, 
except inasmuch as they are diminished by death. Those under ten 
have all been born in the interval between the censuses. ’ 

This observation may serve to form a rule by which to judge 
of the amount of immigration in any country where such cen- 
suses are taken; because the excess of the population above ten 
years of age in the second census, after a proper allowance has 
been made for the mortality in the interval, must consist of per- 
sons who have emigrated from other countries. 

We are disposed to give Mr Booth sonie credit for this rule, 
which, though obvious, has not, that we are aware of, been sug- 


* Mr Booth gravely informs us, that 7x fact the Swedish children 
are brought into the world by the child-bearing females, p.270. He 
takes a world of pains to prove, that population can never increase in 
a geometrical progression, strictly regular. In this attempt he fails ; 
but, if he had succeeded, of what possible consequence would it be 
to the general argument ? 
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gested before. But we cannot give him credit for the manner 
in which he applies it. Here his general want of information 
shows itself, and leads him into gross errors, which render his 
conclusion quite wide of the truth. A very slight consideration 
will be sufficient to show the nature and effect of those errors. 

Before we can ascertain the amount of immigration from the 
numbers above ten years old in the second census, it is obvious 
that we must make a proper allowance for the mortality of the 
population of the first census in the ten years between the first 
and second. Mr Booth, proceeding, we suppose, upon the sup- 
position that the mortality in the United States is 1 in 40, ima- 
gines that he shall obtain the mortality of the ten years in ques- 
tion, by multiplying the mortality of one year by ten; and*so 
infers, that the population of the first census would, in ten years, 
be diminished by 4% or }. He forgets, or perhaps he never 
knew, that the very early years of life are the greatest contribu- 
tors to the annual mortality. In a table of the numbers in dif- 
ferent ages dying annually in Sweden, brought forward by Dr 
Price, ¢ it appears, that the mortality of the male children un- 
der one year of age was 1 in $}, while the mortality between 
the ages of 5 and 10 was 1 in 68; between the ages of 10 and 
15, 1 in 181; and between the ages of 15 and 20, 1 in 139. It 
is quite obvious, therefore, that the ten years’ mortality of a po- 
pulation which is rising into the healthiest stages of lite, and is 
not affected by fresh births, and the frail tenure of existence in 
its earliest periods, must be essentially different from the annual 
mortality of the whole population multiplied by ten. 

According to Dr Price’s table, before adverted to, the annual 
mortality of the male population of Sweden for 21 years, from 
1755 to 1776, was 1 in $3}, and of the male and female taken 
together, 1 in 34.6; but, if a calculation be made from this, and 
the table immediately preceding it, with a view to ascertain the 
loss in ten years on a population, none of which had been born 
during that time, it will appear that this loss will be 1 in 52.89, 
or nearly 1 in 53.; while, if the annual mortality had been mul- 
tiplied by ten, the loss would have been as much as | in 34.6. 

On-the annual mortality of the population of the United 
States, writers have differed. Mr Barton, in the Transactions 
of the Society at Philadelphia (Vol. iii. No. 7.), has stated it to 
be 1 in 45; while Mr Winter and others, without referring to 
any documents of authority, have made it as high as 1 in 40. 
We should suppose, from the peculiar structure of the Ameri- 
can population, and the great excess of the births above the 
deaths, that it was less than Mr Barton’s estimate, as, even upon 


t Observations on Reversionary Payments, vol. ii. p. 124. 
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his estimate, the expectation of life would not be so high as in 
Sweden; which, considering the numbers which must die in the 
latter country, from the consequences of scarcity and bad food, 
is making a large allowance tor the greater natural unhealthi- 
ness of America. It is comfortable, however, to get rid of these 
sweeping and conjectural estimates, by an appeal to recorded 
facts; and we find that the mortality of Philadelphia, according 
to bills published by the Board of Health for eight years, from 
1807 to 1814 inclusive, was found to be no more than 1 in 43, 
as stated in the valuable work of Dr Seybert.* And if the 
mortality of the greatest towns in America he less than 1 in 40, 
we should expect that the mortality of the whole country would 
be less than 1 in 50; and this is the conjecture of Dr Price. 
We should be aware that a mortality of 1 in 50 in America, 
where the increase is so rapid, does not imply a greater degree 
of healthiness than 1 in 34.6 in Sweden, where the population 
increases very slowly. 

Adopting, however, the estimate of Mr Barton, if we apply 
the calculated proportion of loss in ten years which would take 
place in Sweden, where the general mortality is 1 in $4.6 to 
America, where the general mortality is 1 in 45, we shall find 
that the population existing at the time of any one census, 


‘ 1 
would have lost in ten years, or at the next census, > or 


6.878 
nearly }. 

Instead, therefore, of subtracting } for the loss of a given po~ 
pulation in the course of ten years in America, we must sub- 
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sare: and it will be found that this correction will 


make a very great difference in the appearance of immigration. 
According to the American tables, as stated in Mr Godwin’s 
work, it appears that the white population of 1800 was 4,305,971. 


tract only 
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If, from this number, we subtract the Gare Part for the dimi- 
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nution of the population in ten years, the population of 1800, 
which should be found living in 1810, will be $3,679,971, instead 
of 3,200,000, as stated by Mr Booth; and, subtracting 3,679,971 
from 3,845,389, the population above ten years of age actually 
found living in the census of 1810, we shall have 165,418 for 
the amount of immigration in ten years, instead of 645,389, as 


* Statistical Annals of the United States, p. 50. This work ap- 
pears to be sanctioned by the Congress, and contains, we believe, all 
the authentic materials which are to be found on the subject of popu- 
lation in that country. 
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stated by Mr Booth. If we then proceed to deduct the amount 
of immigration so found from 5,862,093, the whole white popu- 
lation of 1810, the remainder will be 5,696,623; and the diffe- 
rence between 4,305,971, the population of 1800, and the num- 
ber 5,696,623 will express the increase of population between 1800 
and 1810, independently of immigration, or by procreation only. 

To ascertain the period of doubling which would result from 
this increase in ten years, we have only to apply the formula 
given by Dr Price (in vol. i. p. 285.), or the rules relating to 
compound interest or geometrical progression to be found in 
most books of arithmetic; and it will appear, that when a popu- 
lation of 4,305,971 increases to 5,696,675 in ten years, the an- 
nual ratio of increase will be rather above the decimal .0283, or 
rather less than the vulgar fraction ,';; and, if continued, will 
occasion a doubling of the population in about 24 years and 10 
months. 

It will be observed, that the amount allowed for immigration 
after the proposed correction has been applied, is 165,418 in 
the ten years, or above 16,000 a year. This, however, is con- 
siderably more than is allowed by any of the American Statistical 
writers; and is rod beyond the truth. We have already 
stated our reasons for believing, that 1 in 45 is greater than the 
true mortality of the United States taken dhvosipliont and if so, 
the amount to be subtracted for the mortality during the ten years, 
would be diminished. But this amount would be much more di- 
minished from another cause. ‘The proportion of the births, and 
consequently of the population under one, two, and three years 
of age, must be much greater in America than in Sweden; and 
consequently, after the first three a of the ten had passed, 
the diminution of the annual mortality would be more consider- 
able. If we had American tables, formed like those of Dr Price 
for Sweden, we should expect, that, on account of the pecutiar 
structure of the American population, arising from the great 
excess of births above deaths, it would turn out, that the pro- 
portion which a given population, without any fresh accession 
of births, would lose in ten years, instead of being rather more 
than }, would not be more hen 1; in which case, the amount 
of immigration annually would, by Mr Booth’s own rule, be on- 
ly between seven and eight thousand, instead of above sixteen 
ietend ; and the period of doubling would come near to the 
calculation of Dr Seybert. 

It appears, then, that, as far as we can judge of the increase 
of the population of the United States resen the period to 
which Mr Godwin refers, and the particulars of which are best 
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known, Mr Malthus’s statements, taking the Eastern and West- 
ern States together, are most amply justified. But, in reality, 
the condition of the Eastern States does not now apply to Mr 
Malthus’s proposition. His proposition, as we understand it, 
is this; that if the obvious causes which check marriage, and 
occasion premature mortality, were removed in such a way 
as they are actually found to be removed in some countries 
for short periods, the population would go on increasing at 
a rate which would double the numbers in less than twenty- 
five years. But, in the Eastern States, the towns are now large, 
and some of them so unhealthy as scarcely to keep up their 
numbers. It is known that they are subject to the yellow fever, 
which seems to prevail only in towns of some size, and not to 
extend itself into the country. And further, there is reason to 
believe, that these portions of the American population are 
not exempt from those vices which tend to render marriage less 
frequent, less early, and less fruitful than in the country. The 
‘Western States, therefore, alone answer the conditions of Mr 
Malthus’s proposition, and alone furnish a practical illustration 
of the rate at which population may increase when unchecked, 
But what is this rate of increase? Mr Booth has kindly fur- 
nished us with the means of ascertaining it with little trouble. 
He has given a table of the population and progress of some 
of the Western States, separated from the others.* Accord- 
ing to this table, the white population of the States of Kentucky, 
Tenessee, Mississippi, and Indiana, was, in 1800, 281,341; and 
in 1810 it had increased to 587,026. Proceeding upon the same 
principle as before in the application of Mr Booth’s rule, the 
amount of immigration will appear to have been 116,665 in the 
ten years; and, upon calculating the rate of increase, it will be 
found to be such as would double the population in a little more 
than thirteen years and a half. Mr Malthus has mentioned, on 
the authority of Dr Styles and Dr Price, fifteen years as the 
period in which it was supposed that some of the back settle- 
ments had doubled ; but he lays no stress upon it in his argu- 
ment; yet in so large a district of America as that included in 
the table produced by Mr Booth, a still greater rate of increase 
appears to have taken place, after making a full allowance for im- 
migration. 

That the proofs which have been adduced of the very rapid 
increase of the population of the United States, from procreation 
only, are of a kind which may safely be relied on, cannot admit 
of adoubt. In estimating the progress of population in any 
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country, the first and main object is to ascertain the actual num- 
ber of the people at different periods. The next is, if there be 
an increase, to determine what portion of this increase is attri- 
butable to immigration, and what portion may be considered as 
arising from procreation only. If we can ascertain these two 
points, all other information is quite of a subordinate kind in 
reference to the main question. 

On the first of these points, the different censuses which have 
been taken in the United States are allowed to be quite satisfac- 
tory. Their general accuracy has not been attempted to be im- 
peached even by Mr Godwin. 

With regard to the second point, all the accounts agree, that 
the influence of immigration upon the population of the United 
States, particularly in the intervals of the two censuses of 1'790 and 
1510, has been quite inconsiderable. On this subject we would 
refer to Dr Seybert’s chapter on Emigration.* After review- 
ing what had been stated by other writers, and producing an 
authentic estimate of the number of passengers, citizens as well 
as aliens, who arrived at the different ports of the United States 
in the extraordinary year 1817, which amounted to 22,240, he 
calculates, that no more than 6000 could have arrived annually 
from 1790 to 1810; and, allowing for their increase at the very 
high rate of 5 per cent., he concludes by stating, that the du- 
plication of the free inhabitants, independently of immigration, 
would require only # of a year more than when the immigrants 
were added. When to these accounts of the writers on the U- 
nited States, we add the useful rule laid down by Mr Booth, 
and apply it correctly according to the analogy of the tables of 
mortality in other countries, there is little reason to fear any es- 
sential error; and we may safely assert, that the information 
which we possess on these two points is not only much more im- 
portant with a view to the main question, but much more to be 
depended upon than any we are likely to obtain on the ulterior 
and more difficult question of the proportion of births to mar- 


riages, ° 

On this latter point, indeed, there is nothing which can be 
called evidence. No public documents which we have seen'or 
heard of, give the marriages of the United States; and private 
estimates are generally so confined, that no safe inferences can 
be drawn from them. Mr Barton, whose authority on this par- 
ticular point Mr Godwin is so eager to adopt, ¢ expressly says, 
that his estimate was formed from a single village; and the few 
accounts which Mr Godwin says he procured himself, are from 
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towns which form no rule for the general population. 'To these 
yery insuflicient estimates, we may fairly oppose the authority of 
Mr Bristed, who says, that, in the United States, the marriages 
average six births, of which four are reared. * Allowing these 
opposing statements to neutralize each other, if we add, that 
Dr Seybert, who has colleeted with care all the public docu- 
ments relating to the population of the United States, is quite 
silent with regard to the marriages, it may safely be concluded, 
that, as yet, we have no information on the subject which can in 
the slightest degree be depended upon. We cannot, therefore, 
be warranted in stating, even as a conjecture, that the proportion 
of births to marriages in the United States is‘nearly the same as 
in Europe. Still less are we entitled to bring forward such a 
statement, with a view to invalidate other information of which 
there is good evidence. 

But, independently of the proportion of births and marriages 
deduced from Mr Barton’s account, though seemingly against 
his own, belief, all the other appearances and proportions in the 
structure of the American population, most strongly imply a 
very rapid increase from procreation. Dr Price has shown, 
that, in towns or districts recruited constantly by grown persons, 
the numbers in the higher ages of life exceed the usual propor- 
tion to the numbers in the lower. Consequently, if the increase 
of the American population were chiefly occasioned by immi- 
een, we should find the proportion of persons above forty- 

ve unusually large ; instead of which, every American census 
shows it to be unusually small. 

Mr Booth observes, that in an indigenous society there are 
nearly a fourth of its members above forty-five years of age, + 
while, in none of the United States, is the number of persons 
above forty-five more than from 16 to 17 per cent. of the popu- 
lation ; and in some of the newly settled districts, they do not 
exceed 7 or 8. Now, we apprehend, that a large proportion of 
persons above the age of forty-five has no more necessary con- 
nexion with an indigenous than it has with a vertigenous society. 
If an indigenous population be nearly stationary, the proportion 
of one-fourth for the numbers above the age of forty-five, will 
probably be near the truth; and this we believe to be not an 
unfrequent proportion in the States of Europe. But if an in- 
digenous population be increasing rapidly, it must of necessity 
havea much smaller part of the population in the advanced stages. 
of life; and this is the case with the United States. The table of 


* Resources of the United States, p. 453. 
+ Page 278. 
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a fifteen years colony which Mr Booth has taken thé trouble to 
calculate, * is not in the slightest degree applicable. It is true, 
that if you suppose emigrant breeders coming into a country in 
large bodies at the age of twenty or twenty-five, and then make 
a single enumeration of the population before the end of fifteen 
years, and consequently before any of these breeders have reach- 
ed the age of forty-five, you will find a small proportion of the 
people in the more advanced stages of life. But has this case 
any relation to the whole of the United States, where the emi- 
grations, to whatever amount they arise, have been going on 
for above 150 years? We conceive that it is hardly possible 
to state a proposition which carries truth more clearly in the 
face of it, than to say, that if a country increases for a consi- 
derable time principally by a yearly supply of grown persons, 
it will contain a much larger proportion of the population above 
forty-five, than if it increase at the same rate from procreation, 
Mr Booth, in his remarks on this subject, shows so extraordi- 
nary a want of general information, that none but his friend can 
be his parallel. But, to be sure, his friend Mr Godwin more 
than equals him. 

Dr Price, after having stated that the number of persons in 
New Jersey had been taken, by order of the Government, in 
1738, and in the next seven years had been found to increase, 
by procreation only, at a rate which would double the popula- 
tion in twenty-two years, + remarks, as a peculiarity confirming 
the fact, that the number under sixteen years of age was nearly 
the half of the population, while in Dr Halley’s table it amount- 
ed to little more than one-third. Dr Price, though he did not 
carry forward his views to all the important consequences of 
the laws of population, was thoroughly conversant with the 
scientific part of the question; and, possessing this kind of 
knowledge in an eminent degree, he mentions this proportion 
of the population under sixteen as a natural consequence, and 
additional proof of a very rapid increase by procreation. Yet 
Mr Godwin produces this very fact as a proof of a result exactly 
the reverse! From this fact he says ‘ it inevitably follows, that, 
throughout the Union, the population, as far as depends on pro- 
creation, is at a stand.’ { This sage conclusion would make it 
appear, that the population of all the States in Europe is dimi- 
nishing most rapidly, and that Sweden, which Mr Godwin hime 
self asserts is increasing, must soon be a desert. 

Upon the inspection of the American census it appears, that 


* Page 276. 
+ Observations on Reversionary Payments, Vol. I. p. 283. 
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about one half of the population is under sixteen years of age, 
and one-eighth above forty-five; while, in many of the States of 
Europe, the proportion of the population under sixteen is about 
one-third, and above forty- five about one-fourth. These different 

roportions in the American tables, compared with those of 
Ramen: supposing the expectation of life to be in any*degree 
alike, must, to every person conversant with the subject, afford 
the clearest and most intelligible proofs of a very rapid increase 
of population in the United States from procreation. What, 
then, niust we think of the knowledge of Mr Godwin and Mr 
Booth, who have chosen these proportions to prove, that almost 
the whole of the American increase arises from emigration? 
We did not think that such an instance of false reasoning could 
have occurred ‘in the nineteenth century. 

Nor does Mr Godwin’s knowledge appear to greater advan- 
tage when he talks about the proportion of births to marriages, 
which he thinks necessary to occasion a doubling of the popue 
lation in twenty-five years. He insists upon it, over and over 

ain, that for this purpose there must be eight births to a mar- 
riage. On this subject we would recommend him to read, with 
more attention than he appears yet to have done, Mr Malthus’s 
chapter on the Fruitfulness of Marriages. He will there see, 
that the rate of the increase of population is powerfully affected 
by two other causes besides the fruitfulness of marriages, name- 
ly, the proportion of the born which lives to marry, and the in- 
terval between the average age of marriage and the average age 
of death; and that, taking these circumstances into considera- 
tion, and the effects produced on registers by second and third 
marriages, the population in the United States might double it- 
self by procreation only every twenty-five years, with a propor~ 
tion in the registers of only five births to a marriage. But on all 
these matters Mr Godwin seems to be as profoundly in the dark as 
if he had never opened a book on the subject, or heard of a pa- 
rish register. If he is determined to receive no information from 
Mr Malthus, we recommend him to study diligently Dr Price’s 
two volumes on Reversionary Payments, before he ventures a- 
gain to discuss the principles of population. 

Among the many instances of Mr Godwin’s curious mode of 
illustrating his subject, it is difficult not to notice the strange 
absurdity of choosing Sweden as a specimen of the natural in- 
crease of population.* Mr Malthus had stated, that when the 
labouring classes of society are amply supplied with necessaries, 
the increase of population is always very rapid. To show that 
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this cannot be true, Mr Godwin instances the case of Sweden, 
where it is well known that the labouring classes are very scant- 
ily, instead of very amply supplied. He asks, Why the United 
States double their numbers in twenty-five years, while the in- 
crease of Sweden is so inconsiderable ? + We answer, that the 
American labourer is able, with ease, to support a family of ten 
or twelve children, while the Swedish labourer can with difli- 
culty support three or four. Surely this is a broad, glaring, and 
sufficient reason for the difference in the rates of increase, with- 
out entering into further particulars. But if we want some of 
these particulars, it is obvious that, when the wages of labour 
can only support tolerably well a small family, some will be 
entirely deterred from marrying, and others will marry later 
than they otherwise would do; while those who marry early in 
spite of all difficulties, if they happen to have large families, will 
not be able to support them in such a way as to prevent the 
diseases and premature mortality arising from poverty and bad 
nourishment. On the other hand, when the labouring classes, 
as in America, never find the least difficulty in the support of 
the largest families, they will not only be tempted to marry ear- 
ly, by which means each generation, by marriage and birth, 
will be shortened, but they will be able to maintain the largest 
families in such a way as not to be subject to any of the diseases 
arising from insufficient nourishment. In the one case,* both 
the preventive and positive checks to population will be actively 
in operation: in the other they wil!, comparatively, have no in- 
fluence. The measure of the encouragement to population is 
the facility of supporting a family, determined by the actual 
earnings of the labourer, combined with those of his wife and 
children, throughout the year. These earnings will be regu- 
lated, according to Adam Smith, by the rapidity with which the 
funds for the maintenance of labour continue to increase; and 
it is a physical impossibility that these funds should continue to 
increase as fast in Sweden or in Switzerland, the countries to 
which Mr Godwin refers, as in the United States. Conse- 
quently in such countries, though we may not know precisely 
allthe modes in which the checks to population operate, we 
may be quite certain of their existence, and that to a consider- 
able extent. 

Hitherto we have been inclined to consider the gross mistakes 
which Mr Godwin has made, as arising chiefly from a total want 
of knowledge of his subject. ‘There are many, however, which 
do not admit of so favourable an interpretation, and seem as if 
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they: could only have arisen from wilful misrepresentation. Mr 
Malthus has limited his term, moral restraint, to a temporary or 
finel abstinence from marriage on prudential considerations, 
with strict chastity during the single state. Taken exclusively 
in this sense, and in reference to one half of society, he is not 
perhaps wrong in supposing, that its operation has not hitherto 
been very powerful. But whether right or wrong in this ob- 
servation, it is quite certain that, throughout the whole of his 
work, he lays the greatest stress upon the preventive checks ge- 
nerally ; and there is scarcely a country which he has examin- 
ed, particularly in Europe, where he docs not consider the 
aie of this kind as having had a very great effect in dimi- 
nishing the number of births. It is inconceivable, therefore, 
that any degree of innocent misconception should have suggest- 
ed the following passage. ‘ It is clearly Mr Malthus’s doctrine, 
that population is kept down in the old world, not by a smaller 
number of children being born among us, but by the excessive 
number of children which perish in their nonage, through the 
instrumentality of vice and misery.’* This could only be said 
with a view to the prejudice which might be excited against Mr 
Malthus’s doctrines, by representing the excessive mortality, or 
* universe of death,’ which, Mr Godwin observes, would thus 
be occasioned for the benefit of the geometrical ratio. 

Angther still more glaring misrepresentation, which cannot 
be otherwise than wilful, is contained in the following passage. 
* Upon the principles here explained, and with the most per: 
fect consistency, Mr Malthus is, upon all occasions, an advocate 
for low wages.’ + Now, if there be one point more than another 
which Mr Malthus has laboured in all his works, even to tire- 
some repetition, it is to show the labouring classes how they 
may raise their wages effectively and permanently, and become 
more independent of the rich. On this subject, the tendency 
of his principles, and the tenor of his language, cannot be mis- 
taken by the meanest capacity. When Mr Godwin, therefore, 
asserts, that Mr Malthus is on all occasions an advocate for low 
wages, it is quite impossible that he can believe what he says; 
but he chooses to say it, for the chance of its making an impres- 
sion upon those who, from indolence, ignorance, or prejudice, 
are disposed to take bold assertions for proofs. 

But it would be endless to follow Mr Godwin through his 
numerous misrepresentations; particularly as it may be fairly 
saidibat his whole work is founded on the grand misrepresenta- 
tion of asserting, that the misery and vice which Mr Malthus 
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has stated to be the consequences of an excessive population, have 
been proposed by him as its remedies, and of representing him, 
consequently, as a friend to misery and vice ;* while the letter 
and spirit of his work clearly show that he is their greatest ene- 
my, and that his whole aim and object is to diminish their a- 
mount. Mr Godwin has followed Mr Graham and others, in 
accusing Mr Malthus of the ingenious expedient of proposing 
misery as a remedy for want. 

On the whole, we cannot but think that this performance of 
Mr Godwin is extremely discreditable to him, both as to matter 
and manner. It contains more nonsense, and more abuse, than 
any other answer to Mr Malthus which we have met with; and, 
whatever impression it may chance to make, for a short time, 
from the virulence of its language and the boldness of its as- 
sertions, the only permanent effect of it will be, to establish 
more firmly the doctrines of the Essay on Population. 

As a strong presumption of this, we will notice one more 
we in Mr Godwin’s work, in which, with great rashness, 

e reduces the question to a very narrow compass; and makes 
an avowal which leaves him quite without excuse for the lan- 
guage he has used. In page 402, he distinctly acknowledges 
that-there is great difficulty in accounting for the rapid increase 
of population which appears in the American censuses ;. and then 
goes on to say—* We have no choice in the solution of this dif- 
ficulty, but either to refer it to an inherent, rapid, and incessant 
power in the human species to multiply its numbers, or to emi- 
gration.’ Now we think we have clearly shown, that it is not 
owing to emigration. + Consequently it follows, from Mr God- 
win’s own statement, that there is an inherent, rapid, and inces- 
sant power in the human species to multiply its numbers. * And 
that there is, all nature cries aloud.’ The United States of 
America afford a specimen of the most rapid increase with 
which we are acquainted ; only because, from peculiar circum- 
stances, the demand for labour, and the real reward of labour, 
have been there the greatest. But there is hardly a country in 


* This is Mr Godwin’s constant language ; and he sums up by 
saying, ‘ He who has written three volumes, expressly to point out 
the advantages we obtain from the presence of vice and misery, ° 
&c. &c.!!! The extreme absurdity of such accusations must of 
course blunt the effects of their malice. p. 524. 

+ Mr Godwin himself speaks of the passage over of 165,000, or 
even 90,000 persons yearly, to America, as an astounding conception, 
(p. 403). It is indeed so astounding as to be utterly incredible ; and 


from 1800 to 1810, when scarcely a rumour of emigration was heard, 
morally impossible. 
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Europe where, under similar circumstances, the increase of po- 
pulation would not have been as rapid: And if America had 
never been known, we should not have wanted ample testimo- 
nies to the truth of that great law by which the progress of po- 
pulation is regulated. Russia, Ireland, and some of the parts 
of Germany referred to by Lusmilet, with the wages of labour 
much inferior to those of America, have increased with a rapi- 
dity quite sufficient to establish the principle, if not the exact 
rate. Ample proofs of the principle are indeed at our very 
doors. In many of the country parishes of England, the num- 
ber of births is nearly double the number of deaths. And 
throughout the whole country, in the interval between the first 
and second enumerations in 1800 and 1810, the rate of increase 
was such as would double the population in 56 years, notwith- 
standing the number of persons in England who do not marry, 
the number who delay marriage till late, and the mortality oc- 
casioned by our large towns and manufactories. There can- 
not, then, be the slightest doubt that, if nearly all our popula- 
tion lived in thé country, and the labouring oat could have 
as great a command of necessaries and conveniences as they 
have had in the United States, the population of England would 
double, from procreation only, in considerably less than twenty- 
five years. 

But, supposing this to be true (and in reality there can be 
no reasonable question of its truth), it becomes those who are 
continually dedtininn against the doctrines of Mr Malthus to 
consider, that their declamations must all tend, as far as they go, 
to lower the wages of labour, and depress the condition of the 
poor. If the tendency to increase be such as has been stated, 
it is not only an act of folly, but an act of injustice and cruelty 
to the labouring classes, publicly to deny it. And those who, 
in the House of Commons, hold a language calculated to make 
the poor believe that there is no kind of reason for any pruden- 
tial restraint on marriage, because all that are born have a mort- 
gage upon the land, and a claim of right to be furnished with 
work and subsistence, certainly take upon themselves a most 
perilous responsibility. ‘They are not only doing all they can to 
make the Poor-rates absorb the whole rental of the kingdom; 
but, what is of infinitely more consequence, they are contribut- 
ing, by all the means in their power, to plunge the labouring 
classes into irretrievable poverty, dependence, and distress. 
What cannot be done, will not be done. We may promise to 
maintain the poor adequately; but we shall deceive them, and 
shall not do it; and the main consequence of our inconsiderate 
promises will be, to enlarge the circle of misery, and to force 
many into it, who, if they had not been deprived of the proper 
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motives to exertion, by being led into an error, would have a- 
voided it. If the law of population be such as has been stated, 
it is a truth which it particularly concerns the poor to know: 
And, in fact, the general circulation of this truth must be the 
foundation of all essential improvement in their condition. We 
quite agree with Mr Malthus in reprobating any positive laws 
against early marriages: But without any such laws, we think 
that something very important would be dene, if the poor were 
fally convinced that population has a powerful ee to in- 
crease; that the main cause of low wages is the abundance of 
hands, compared with the work to be done; and that the only 
mode of raising them effectively and permanently, is to propor 
tion more nearly the supply of labour to the demand for it. 

With regard to the general question of the Poor Laws, we 
have obviously left ourselves no room to enter upon it. We 
will only therefore add, that, even should the Legislature deter- 
mine, under all circumstances, to make no very essential altera- 
tion in them ; yet if, instead of asserting that the poor have a 
mortgage to an indefinite extent on the land, and a full claim 
of right to support, the Poor-rates were called a compulsory 
charity, limited by the necessity of the case, and the discretion 
and resources of the society; and if they were administered un- 
der the constant conviction of the great truth above referred to, 
we cannot but think that the present evils arising from them 
might not only be prevented from increasing, but might be gra- 
dually diminished ; and that, after the present season of diffi- 
culty was over, we might look forward, with some hope, to a 
positive improvement in the condition of the labouring classes 
—to higher wages and greater independence. 


Art. VII. Traité des Grandes Opérations Militaires, contenant 
Histoire critique des Campagnes de Frédéric Il., comparées 
é celles ? Empereur Napoleon; avec un Recueil des Principes 
généraux de Uv Art de la Guerre. Par le Général Baron DE 
JomiINi. 8 vols. 8vo. A Paris, 1811 & 1816. 


TH present work is unquestionably one of the most profound, 
original, and ae that has appeared in our day; 


and, were we to be strictly dealt with, we know not how we 
could excuse ourselves in not having introduced it sooner to the 
knowledge of our countrymen. Works on Military Science 
afford, in general, a mortifying contrast to the achievements in 
war which fill the annals of the world. With the exception of 
some ingenious, aud, it may be, very useful discussions, as to 
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the comparative advantages of the different arms, and diffe. 
rent organization of corps, which in different ages and nations 
have been successively adopted, military works present little but 
fatiguing memoirs, and embarrassing and unprofitable details, 
from which it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to extract 
the principles that guided the Generals whose campaigns are 
recorded. Much of this deficiency is, no doubt, to be ac- 
counted for by the state of the art itself. Till the middle of the 
last century, the greatest and most distinguished leaders had 
seldom been able to free themselves from the shackles of the 
wretched system of warfare which they found established. Con- 
ceiving themselves to be absolutely dependent on their maga- 
zines, and covering their frontiers, by disseminating their forces 
over an extensive line, instead of bearing in one concentrated 
mass against some vital part of the enemy’s dominions, theit 
genius appears to have been cramped by a series of maxims, 
resting, as events afterwards showed, upon no reasonable grounds, 
but which, by a strange acquiescence, were reputed inviolable. 
Some brilliant exceptions there certainly were, such as Marl- 
borough’s celebrated march before the battle of Blenheim; but 
those who have most studied the military history of Europe, 
however highly they may venerate the great names which illus- 
trate its pages, will be the readiest to confess the truth of what 
we have just remarked. 

It was reserved for Frederic to begin, and for the mighty 
and creative genius of Napoleon to complete, the overthrow of 
that languid and ineffectual system, and to unfold, and, by 
unexampled exploits, to avouch the true principles of this 
destructive science, The advancement of the art had a visible 
and immediate effect upon the treatises devoted to it. The 
King of Prussia’s books abound with observations which, in 
justness and depth, do honour even to that great man. Gene- 
ral Lloyd has not only treated this subject as a philosopher, but 
was the first, perhaps, to show that war, however uncertain in 
its issues, had principles without which no great success could 
be achieved. Templehof followed very much in the same 
track; and the writings of Guibert, which Buonaparte is said 
to have carried with him to the field, and to have characterized 
as propres a former des grands hommes, contain many enlightened 
views, which, though they reach not the power of the art, are 
free at least from the prejudices of the last age. Jomini, how- 
ever, has been the first to give a complete exposition of the prin- 
ciples of war. His powerful and original mind enabled him far 
to outstrip the authors who had preceded him ; and, amidst the 
tumult of the camp and the din of arms, to ascertain by the 
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finest discernment, and to develope with the most forcible elo- 
quence, the principles that directed the stupendous career of the 
Master whom he first served. 

From these remarks, as well as from the title of his book, it 
must be evident that our author has dedicated these volumes to 
the higher and sublimer branches of his art—those which do 
not depend upon the particular institutions of any country or 

e, but which, in great part, are applicable in all times and 
places. ‘The manner in which he has treated his subject ap- 
pears to us the most amusing and instructive that could well 

ave been adopted. He does not set out with a meagre state- 
ment of maxims and principles, to which he requires assent 
from the abstract evidence of their truth; but he takes gene~ 
rally the campaigns of the last seventy years; and elicits, by 
a sort of induction, the true causes of their failure and suc- 
cess,—availing himself, in the investigation, of the knowledge 
acquired by personal observation of all the great commands 
ers for the last twenty-five years, most of whom he has ei- 
ther served under or been opposed to, and appealing, where 
occasion required, and with the happiest effect, to the ex- 
perience and practice of remoter periods, and even of antiqui- 
ty. This gradual development of his subject strongly excites 

e interest of his reader, whose attention is never made to flag 
by wearisome and unprofitable details; and while, in the pro- 
gress of his work, he adds principle to principle, and unfolds 

is system in all its points, he produces the fullest and most as- 


sured conviction. Looking a to his general statement of 


the great maxims of military conduct, a careless reader might 
think that he had generalized too highly, and had allowed too 
little for those unforeseen and unavoidable difficulties, which, in 
all human affairs, and most of all perhaps in war, must discon- 
cert the wisest plans. Nothing, however, could be more unjust 
than such an opinion; for, while he expounds his system, and 
developes his principles with the most admirable precision, he 
is at constant pains to guard against the supposition that these 
can never be baffled or disturbed by events upon which it is 
impossible to calculate. We are erfectly aware that, on this 
account, as well as from the plan of the work itself, it is impos- 
sible for us to give an analysis which shall do any thing like 
Justice to the author. In discharging our duty towards him, 
therefore, we shall attempt little more than to explain the con- 
tents of the work,—to lay down his leading and more weighty 
conclusions,—and to illustrate the manner and importance of 
their application, by such examples as may occur to us as we 
proceed, 
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This work may be considered as consisting of three great 
parts. The first, in four volumes, contains the Campaigns of 
the King of Prussia, particularly those of the Seven-years’ war, 
at which time the System of Magazines was in full force. The 
second part, in two volumes, embraces the war of the French 
Revolution, from its commencement, by the invasion of the 
Duke of Brunswick, to the armistice of 1795. During-this pe- 
riod, the resources of the enemy’s country were in some mea- 
sure trusted to; but the War of Posts, or that of attacking u 
on many hundred miles of frontier at the same time, was still the 
favourite of the day. In the third part, which occupies the two 
subsequent volumes, are contained the campaigns of the Em- 
poser Mepuleun in Italy, from his assuming the chief command 
until the peace of Campo Formio. This last was the period in 
which the principles of the military art were brought to all the 
perfection of which they appear to be capable. Frederic’s ge- 
nius mainly appeared in tactics, or in manoeuvring his army with- 
in sight of the enemy: But he cannot be considered as hav- 
ing thoroughly understood the planning of a campaign, or 
those movements which are generally executed out of sight 
of the enemy, and which are included in the general term of 
Strategy. Here it was that Napoleon incontestably surpassed 
all who preceded him, and left nothing in which he could him- 
self be surpassed: For the campaigns of the other revolution- 
ary generals are instructive, chiefly as exhibiting the causes of 
failure. Jomini occasionally leaves the more immediate subject 
of his work, and appeals to other times and generals in confir- 
mation of his conclusions. But these three periods form the 
groundwork on which he builds his system; and embracing, as 
they do, examples of every thing that is great or weak in mili- 
tary conduct, and comprising the art, so far as he treats of it, 
in the different stages through which it has reached its present 
state, they afford ample materials from which to infer and sup- 
port, by experience, the principles which he has attempted, and 
we think successfully, to explain. 

The whole art of war reposes, according to Jomini, upon one 
great governing principle. ‘ Le principe fondamental,’ he 
observes, in the concluding chapter of his work, where he gives 
a summary of his system—‘ le principe fondamental, par Pep 
* plication duquel toutes les combinaisons sont bonnes, et sans 
* lequel elles sont toutes vicieuses, consiste d upérer avec la plus 
‘ grande masse de ses forces un effort combiné sur le point déci- 
* sif.’ Vol. VIII. p. 681. The principle thus stated may ap- 
pear abundantly simple; and, although its general importance 
has not been fully allowed or felt till the present age, it is prin- 
cipally in the details of its application that those difficulties oc- 
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cur which it is the triumph of genius to surmount. Whatever 
may be the case with military men, it is certainly not at all un- 
derstood in general society. How often have we not heard the 

enius of, Buonaparte slighted, and his victories talked of as 

estitute of merit, because, at the point of attack, he was supe- 
rior in number to his enemies? This very fact, which has been 
so often converted into a sort of reproach, constitutes his great- 
est and truest praise. He generally took the field—he did so 
at least in many of his most glorious campaigns—inferior in 
total force to his opponents. But he so directed his attack, as at 
once to divide his enemy, and to fall with the mass of his own 
forces upon a point where their division, or the distribution of 
their army, left them unable to resist him. It is not in man to 
defeat armies by the breath of his mouth; nor was Buonaparte 
commissioned, like Gideon, to confound and destroy a host with 
three hundred men. He knew that every thing depended ul- 
timately upon physical superiority; and his genius was shown 
in this, that, though cakes on the whole, he was always 


superior to his enemies at the decisive point, which it was the 
object of his movements and of his battles to secure. 

The merit of Jomini’s work, then, consists mainly in examining 
the detailed application of this great principle, and in showing 
how it has influenced, and always must influence, the fate of wars, 
He considers his subject as dividing into three great branches. 


‘ On voit,’ he says, in another part of the same chapter, ‘ par cet 
exposé rapide, que la science de la guerre se composé de trois come 
binaisons générales, dont chacune n’offre qu’un petit nombre de sub- 
divisions ou de chances d’exécution. Les opérations qui seraient 
parfaites sont celles, qui présenteraient l’application de ces trois 
combinaisons, parceque ce serait l’application permanente du prin- 
cipe général indiqué plus haut.’ 

‘ La premiére de ces combinaisons est l'art d’embrasser'les lignes 
@opérations de la maniére la plus avantageuse.’—‘ C’est ce qu’on 
nomme communément et improprement un plan de campagne.’— 
‘ La deuxiéme branche est [art de porter ses masses le plus rapide- 
ment possible sur le point décisif de la ligne d’opérations primitive, ou 
de la ligne accidentelle. C’est ce qu'on entend ordinairement par 
stratégie.’—‘ La troisiéme branche est [art de combiner l'emploi si- 
multanée de sa plus grande masse sur le point le plus important d’un 
champ de bataille ; c'est proprement |’art des combats, que plusieurs 
auteurs ont appelé ordre de bataille, et que d’autres ont présenté 
sous le nom de tactique.’ 

The first of these branches resolves itself almost entirely into 
the choice of what Jomini terms the territorial line of opera- 
tions, And here it may be proper to mention, in order to 
ayoid any danger of being misunderstood, that by a base of 
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operations, is meant a line formed by a river, a chain of moun- 
tains or of fortresses, or a frontier, from which an army takes 
its departure to advance against an enemy, from which it draws 
its supplies, and upon which, in case of disaster, it intends 
te retire. A line of operations again, is a line parting from 
a base of operations, by which an army acts against its enemy; 
and a line of communication, is the line by which an army re- 
ceives its supplies, and communicates with its base. The terri- 
torial line of operation—upon which the first branch of our 
subject hinges, because the future movements of the army must 
be in a great measure subordinate to it—is the country through 
which it will be most advantageous for an army to move, in 
order to attack the dominions of an adversary. Thus, France 
might invade Austria through Italy, or through Switzerland, 
or through Germany, by crossing the Rhine; and, whichever 
line was chosen for invasion, would be termed the territorial line 
of operations. The King of Prussia also had three territorial 
lines against Austria; Moravia on the left, Bohemia in the cen- 
tre, and Saxony on the right. 

This branch of the art does not present a very great variety 
of combinations; although the problem of selection may be ren- 
dered sufficiently embarrassing by many circumstances, some of 
which are not purely military. ‘The choice would be influenced 
by the political situation of the belligerents, and their relative re- 
sources,—as well as by the distance of the point, such as the ene- 
my’s capital, against which the decisive effort is to be made,—the 
accidental distribution of forces upon both sides,—or the natural 
lines of operations, a river for instance, which may facilitate the 
advance or retreat. As a general observation, however, and as a 
specimen of the manner in which the great leading principle of 
acting ex masse applies to this branch, it may be observed, that, 
wherever the belligerents are neighbours, the most advantage- 
ous line to select, unless under very peculiar circumstances, 
will be any country which, from its central and projecting 
position, such as Bohemia towards Russia, or Switzerland to- 
wards Austria, affords a facility of operating with a large 
mass upon a decisive a because it enables a general to 
penetrate, without much difficulty, far into his opponent’s do- 
minions, dividing the forces that may be placed upon either 
flank of the country through which he moves, and giving an 
opportunity to place himself between them and their capital, 
which, in general, is the decisive point. By the skilful choice 
of a territorial line, a general might fight his first battle under 
the walls of his enemy’s capital, which would be his prize if vic- 
torious; and, if defeated, he would not be worse off than if he 
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had lost the action close to his own frontiers; while the conse- 
quences to his country would be trifling, when compared té 
the advantages of success. He might also retreat without diffi- 
culty, as the communications of his enemy would have been 
seized by his advance in the first instance, and, of course, the 
obstacles to a vigorous pursuit would be very great. Nay, the 
attempt might be renewed, and the relative value of victory be 
always in favour of the invader. The knowledge which, in this 
branch, must guide the application of the great principle, is re- 
quired equally in the Statesman and the Soldier; because the 
plan of a campaign is unfortunately oftener arranged in the ca- 
binet than in the tent, and one of the most important parts of 
a general’s business (as we have had inelanchol experience in 
our own time) directed by men ignorant of the elements of 
military affairs. 

Frederic the Great, able and sagacious as he was, knew lit- 
tle, comparatively speaking, of this branch of war. There are 
numerous and convincing proofs, in the course of this work, 
that he was unable entirely to shake off the vicious and timid 
system of the day, which did not permit a general to imagine 
that he could move ten days march from his magazines, without 
the danger of starving—made him see a desert in the most fertile 
countries, and dread famine in the midst of abundance. His first 
campaign, in particular, proved his deficiency in this branch, 
if one may so speak of this great man. It seems undeniable, 
for example, that, both in 1756 and 1757, Moravia was the ter- 
ritorial line which the King of Prussia ought to have adopted. 
Its choice, as Jomini observes, after an unanswerable discussion, 
was recommended,—‘ imo, Par la situation politique des deux 
parties, et plus fortement encore par leur situation du moment, puis- 
qu’au lieu de cing ennemis il n’y en avait qu’un en action; 2do, Par 
la force relative des moyens de guerre, puisqu’au lieu de quatre 
armées on n’en avait qu'une 4 combattre ; 3éio, Par la répartition et 
le placement des forces ennemies, puisqu’elles étaient disséminées, et 
ne couvraient pas cette province; 4¢0, Par la ligne d’operations na- 
turelle ; 5to0, Parce qu'elle offrait, dans les circonstances les chances 
les plus avantageuses et les plus brillantes.’ Vol. ii. p. 282. 

But although the line of Moravia, in. both those years, pre- 
sented the only opportunity of striking a very great and deci- 
sive blow,—of breaking the coalition which had been formed 
against him, and making his most formidable rival tremble 
even in her capital,—he overlooked it entirely, and allowed him- 
self to be diverted the first year by the occupation of Saxony, 
and wasted the second year in the still more unaccountable in- 
vasion of Bohemia. ° 

VoL. XXXV. NO. 70, Bb 
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At the beginning of the French Revolutionary war, the French 
generals, very much no doubt from necessity, got over the diffi- 
culty of magazines; but neither Pichegru, Moreau, Jourdan, or 
any other among them, with the exception of Hoche, showed a 
sufficient knowledge of principles to enable them to profit from 
this discovery—that it was possible to liye upon the resources of 
a fertile country. Their successes were owing, partly to their 
courage and _aftivity, and partly to the ignorance and dilatory 
proceedings-of their adversaries. 

At last Napoleon assumed the command; and, under his 
guidance, the character of war was changed. He swept over 
Europe like a storm; and nations stood aghast and stupified at 
the vastness of his exploits, and the inefficacy of their means of 
defence. We have not space to enter upon his earlier cam- 
paigns, which, besides, have a less immediate connexion with 
this part of the subject; but it is thus that Jomini speaks of the 
campaign of 1800. ’ 

* En 1800, tout change de face, Napoléon est revenu d’Egypte ; 
Yimmortelle campagne de 1800 présente les chefs-d’ceuvre des lignes 
d’opérations ; le héros présedait a leur établissement.* Le plan de 
campagne du Rhin, dont |’exécution fit honneur a Moreau, est cer- 
tainement sorti de la méme téte qui combina le passage des Alpes. 
On y reconnait la méme trempe, les mémes principes si différens de 
tout ce qui l’avait précédé ; 150,000 hommes filent sur les deux 
flancs de la Swisse, débouchent sur le Danube d’un cété, et sur le 
P6 d'un autre; des contrées immenses sont conquises par cette marche 
savante, dirigée sur les revers des armées ennemies. L/’art est pous- 
sé, dans cette combinaison, jusqu’au degré de perfection le plus émi- 
nent. Les deux armées francaises forment deux lignes intérieures 
qui peuvent se communiquer, et qui, en effet, se soutinrent récipro- 
quement ; les armées autrichiennes sont forcées, au contraire, a pren- 
dre une direction exterieure, qui Jes met hors d’état de communiquer 
et de se soutenir. LEnfin, par une combinaison dont on chercherait, 
vainement un exemple dans les annales militaires, l’armée de reserve 
coupe une armée ennemi de sa ligne d’operations ; et loin de risquer 
d’étre coupée elle-méme elle conserve toutes ses communications avec 
ses frontiéres, et avec armée du Rhin, qui formait sa ligne secondaire.’ 
Tom. II. Chap. xiv. p. 311. 

We cannot leave this part of the subject without observ- 
mg, that many generals of antiquity have proved their pro- 
found sagacity in selecting their territorial line of operations, 


* * Ce chapitre a été écrit en 1803: depuis nous avons été té- 
moins d’événemens aussi brillans, mais que ne furent pas plus savam- 
ment combinés. Les mancuvres d’Ulm, de Jena, sont basées sur les 
miémes principes que celles du Saint Bernard: et de Marengo. 
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which has énsured to their enterprises dstonishitig stccess, 
Hannibal’s march over the Alps forcibly suggests itself. That 
extraordinary man at once perceived the errors which the 
Carthaginians committed in the first Punic war, by confin- 
ing their efforts to naval engagements, and to batdes which 
had only the conquest of Sicily and Sardinia for their object. 
Judging rightly that Rome or Carthage should have been the 
prize of such prodigious exertions as had been made on both 
sides, he determined to carry the war into Italy: An ordinary 
eral, in the same circumstances, would have adopted the 
obvious mode for a naval power of transporting his drmy by sea 
to the south of the Roman State, and maintaining a direct com- 
munication with Carthage. But Hannibal foresaw the uncer- 
tainty of that communication. He had reason, too, to dread 
that he would be harassed, as modern generals have been, by 
those who, in his absence, assumed the government of his coun- 
; and, above all, he saw that he must force his way; by a. 
multitude of battles, through the allies of the Romans; oe i 
successful, would at last arrive, weakened by such repeated ef- 
forts, under the walls of Rome, filled with a population at once 
brave and habituated to arms. He saw that the north of Italy 
sera a far better line of operations; and, to accomplish it, 
e undertook an enterprise which has been the admiration of all 
succeeding ages. He crossed the Pyrenees, traversed the whole 
of France, cleared the summit of the Alps, and fell like an ava- 
lanche upon the Romans, threatening their destruction where 
they thought themselves most secure. The infinite resources of 
Hannibal’s mind may perhaps be most conspicuous, in the man- 
ner in which he encountered and surmounted the obstacles which 
the seasons, the country, and its population, presented. But his 
wisdom as a general was manifested in the point which he gain- 
ed by that march. It enabled him to form an alliance with the 
Cisalpine Gauls, the ancient and inveterate enemies of Rome, 
and to establish among them a new base of operations; whence 
he might have advanced to the walls of the Imperial city, unop- 
ed by any thing that could resist or impede his progress. 
His success in all probability would have been complete, but for 
the energy of one of that family, which was fated to intercept 
and roll back upon Carthage the ruin vowed against Rome. 
Publius Scipio, the moment he understood that Hannibal had 
quitted his camp upon the Rhone, and moved. towards the 
mountains, returned instantly to the north of Italy, threw his 
army between the city and the Carthaginian general, and, 
by that bold and skilful march, saved the capital and his 
Bb? 
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country. Scipio Africanus, the son of this Publius, in urg- 
ing the Senate against the remonstrance of Fabius to carry 
the war into the enemy’s dominions by an invasion of Africa, 
discovered the same enlarged views, which were equally jus- 
tified by the result. Five such battles as that of Zama, won a- 
gainst Hannibal in Italy, would not have forced the Carthagi- 
nians to accept of an iguominious peace; but, beaten in Africa, 
the seat of their empire was besieged, and submission alone de- 
layed their ruin. 

Julius Cesar, too, possessing far fewer resources in men 
and money than Pompey, owed his success mainly to the 
direction which he gave to his first efforts against his rival. 
Italy was the decisive point. It was, besides, a strong central 
position, dividing the countries in which Pompey’s principal 
resources were situated. Yet the latter seems to have felt 
neither its military nor political value, and quitted it with hard- 
ly a struggle. Czesar, on the contrary, was so impressed with 
its importance, that he rested not night or day till he made him- 
self master of it; and having then the option of following: his 
rival into Greece, or of attacking Afranius and Petreius in Spain, 
who commanded the only veteran army attached to his enemy, 
he chose the latter, thus proving that it was what Jomini would 
term the Territorial Line, and not the presence of Pompey, 
which had urged him to pour with such impetuosity into Italy. 

We have dwelt too long, perhaps, upon the consideration of 
this part of the subject, important as it is, and indispensable in 
all great achievements. The second branch, or what is com- 
monly called Strategy, and depends on the manceuvring line of 
operations, now claims our attention. This is by far the most 
important and difficult part of a general’s duty. Here it is 
that the great qualities with which he may be endowed will have 
ample room to display themselves; fine perception, unerring 
judgment, rapid decision, and unwearied activity both of body 
and mind, are here all requisite,—and success will be in exact 
proportion to the exertion of these and the other qualities indis- 
pensable in the character of a great captain. onsieur Jo- 
mini’s views upon this branch are perhaps the most profound part 
of his work, and infinitely interesting, as they enable the reader 
to appreciate exactly the genuine value of the numerous pretend- 
ers to the fame of a great general, who spring forth in we 
age and every country, and whose claims are so generally ad- 
mitted upon the strength of their own protestations, because na- 
tional vanity is flattered by the acknowledgment. It is not our in- 
tention to follow our author in the ungracious though instruc- 
tive task, of exposing the pretensions of many who have thought 
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themselves secure of fame. It is easier and more agreeable, af- 
ter some short explanation of the principles which this second 
branch of the subject embraces,—to prove their truth, and show 
the manner of their application, by examples: which leave no 
room for censure. We shall be happy, tco, to find illustrations 
in the campaigns of our own countrymen. 

The maneeuvring lines, on the selection of which Strategy 
depends, are divided by Jomini into ten heads. We shall give 
his own words. 

* Nous appellerons lignes d'opérations simples, celles d’une armée 
agissant sur une seule ligne et sur la méme frontiére sans se diviser, 
c'est a dire sans former deux grands corps d’armées séparés.—Les 
lignes doubles et multiplées désignent une armée qui opére sur la méme 
frontiére, en formant deux au trois corps qui agissent isolément vers 
un seul ou vers plusieurs buts.— Les lignes @’ opérations interieures sont 
celles qu’un armée forme pour s’ opposer a plusieurs lignes de l’ennemi, 
et aux-quelles on donnera une direction interieure de maniére a les 
rapprocher et a lier leurs mouvemens, sans que l’ennemi puisse leur 
opposer une plus grande masse.—Les lignes exterieures présentent le 
résultat opposé ; ce sont celles qu’une armée formera en méme temps 
sur les deux extrémités d’une ou de plusieurs lignes ennemies.— 
J'appellerai lignes d’operations sur un front étendu, celles qui seront 
entreprises sur un grand développement contigu, par des divisions 
isolées mais appartenant 4 la méme masse et rattachées au méme 
but. On comprendra aussi sous cette dénomination les lignes formées, 
par deux corps séparés, sur une seule étendue donnée ; elles formeront 
alors lignes doubles sur un grand front.—Les lignes profondes sont 
celles qui partant de leur base, présentent une grande étendue de 
terrain 4 parcourir pour arriver 4 leur but.—Les lignes d’opérations 
concentriques, sont plusieurs lignes ou une seule divisée, qui partent 
de deux points éloignés, pour arriver sur un méme point en avant ou 
en arriére de leur base.-—On entend par lignes excentriques, une seule 
masse qui part d’un méme point, et se divise pour se porter sur 
plusieurs lignes divergentes.—Enfin, les derniéres combinaisons que 
nous présentent les opérations générales des armées sont, les lignes 
secondaires et les lignes accidentelles. Les premiéres servent a dé- 
signer les rapports de deux armées entre elles, lorsqu’elles agissent 
sur un méme développement de frontiéres ; ainsi l’armée de Sam- 
bre-et-Meuse était en 1796, ligne secondaire de \’armée du Rhin.—, 
Les lignes accidentelles désignent les changemens que les événe- 
mens peuvent produire dans le choix primitit du plan de campagne, 
lorsque ces changemens sont de nature a donner une nouvelle direc- 
tion aux opérations: ces derniéres sont rares et de la plus haute im- 
portance ; elles sont ordinairement le résultat d’un génie vaste et 
actif.’ Vol. II. p. 272. 

Among all these lines, the simple and interior are the best, 
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particularly when combined, as being most congenial to the 
great principle of carrying a mass of troops upon the decisive 
point. A few remarks will make the truth of this apparent. 

If an army advances from its base of operations upon one 
line, it is clear that the general commanding will have but 
two important dangers to provide against: First, that of his 
troops being attacked unawares; and, secondly, that of being 
turned and cut off from his communications with his base. The 
most effectual way of guarding against either, is to attack the 
opposing army first, or, as our author calls it, * prendre l’ini- 
tiative;’ and if, in so doing, the assailants can place them- 
selves in such a position that a victory will give them the 
means of utterly destroying their adversaries, while a defeat will 
not be of very material detriment to themselves, the manceuvre 
must be considered as a perfect one. Now a simple and inte- 
rior line has a manifest advantage over every other, in aiding 
such an operation. An army which moves upon double, exte- 
rior, or multiplied lines, must be weakened, in proportion to 
the number of its diyisions. The general has many combina- 
tions to attend to, and many dangers to guard against; his co- 
lumns being on many roads, and unconnected, must also be 
dependent upon many persons and many orders. Obstacles 
will be multiplied at every step; and errors cannot be known 
er corrected without much loss of time. The success of his 
plan must depend upon the exactness of concert between the 
different diyisions; a misfortune attending any one of them 
vitiates or destroys the whole project; and yet each column, 
separately, will be too weak to strike an important blow, if a 
eveueable opportunity should occur, They will suffer severely 
from mishaps; and they cannot well take advantage of good 
fortune, An army that manceuvres upon a simple and interior 
line, gets rid of all these difficulties and incumbrances; the 
troops will be together and well in hand, with the general upon 
the spot, ready to rectify any errors, and to superintend every 
movement; and, upon whichever road he marches against an 
enemy acting upon double or multiplied lines, his combinations 
will be more simple, and his numbers must be superior; he 
will have the power of overwhelming whatever diyision of his 
adversary he may meet with; and, by thus disorganizing his 
opponent’s plan of campaign, enable himself to cyt off their 
communications, or to attack.their columns in detail. We will 
suppose, howeyer, that, finding their line penetrated, they might, 
by great exertions, unite the remainder of their scattered corps 
hy a retrograde movement ; ‘but they wil! hardly be able to cos 
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ver their communications, which must be nearly as numerous . 
as their divisions; and the attacking army will give battle in the 
execution of a preconcerted plan, while they will be in the con- 
fusion of a baffled one. If the great principle, however, of car- 
rying a mass upon the decisive point has governed the general 
who advances upon the simple line, he will, by a victory, de- 

rive his foe of retreat, and utterly destroy him; while, if he 
ail, his communications are still open, and, from want of a plan, 
the pursuit cannot be very vigorous. 

That an army may be easily placed upon the communications 
of an ignorant opponent, is well illustrated by several diagrams 
which our author has drawn, and is admirably proved by exam- 
ples, to which we refer our readers. He supposes every theatre 
of war to present a square, of which the sides form, as the case 
may be, the line or lines of defence, or bases of operations, of 
the contending armies. It is improbable that any should have 
more than two lines of defence; and if they have, they will be 
weak. The sea, or some great neutral territory, will then ge- 
nerally form one side of the square. The object of a general 
should be, to move in such a direction, that while he preserves 
his communications with his own base, he may cut off his ad- 
versaries from theirs ; and then, giving battle, drive them upon 
the side of the square where the obstacle is situated, which 
secures their destruction. 

From what has been said about the danger of disseminat- 
ing corps, it follows, that to detach small, or even large por- 
tions of an army, for the purpose of threatening communica~ 
tions, or of making what are called demonstrations, can seldom 
answer any good purpose. An army of fifty or a hundred 
thousand men cannot be placed in jeopardy by the operations 
of five or ten thousand upon its rear. The general who acts 
thus, weakens himself in proportion to the number and size of 
his detachments; and he gives a central position to his adver- 
sary, who can either keep him in check.with the main body, 
and send out still more numerous detachments to attack his, .or, 
what is much better, advance briskly and give battle to him 
while thus weakened ; when, if victorious, the separated corps 
will be too happy to regain their own side without further loss ; 
and, if the attack fails, what has a large army to fear in retiring 
from a few thousand men? What, in fact, has it to do but to 
march over them, and balance, by their destruction, the loss 
sustained in the preceding defeat? Moreover, if a battle does 
not take place, the dagelnene are always in danger of being 
discoyered and-overwhelmed, without the possibility of resist- 
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ance; and yet such ‘ miserabiles accessoires,’ as our author 
emphatically terms them, were the favourite operations of the 
Austrian and French generals before Napoleon’s time; and 
they have still their admirers, who dignify them with the name 
of profound Combinations, and who consider the absence of 
them as a proof of the decline of the art. 

Concentric lines, if the points of junction be out of reach of 
the enemy, are excellent. They accelerate the movements, and 
give a facility of supplying the troops with provisions; but, in 
this case, they are a modification of interior and simple lines. 
When their depth is great, so that they cannot unite without 
being liable to an attack, they are multiplied and exterior lines, 
and consequently extremely bad. Lines upon an extended 
front, or upon a great depth, and double lines, must be classed, 
in the same manner, with interior and exterior lines, and will 
be vicious or advantageous as they belong to the one or the 
other. Accidental lines are, as Monsieur Jomini says, rare, 
and generally the result of great genius, acting upon the spur of 
events. It is in the study of the excellent examples Jeft us by 
great men, such as Frederic, that any knowledge can be ob- 
tained upon thishead, Zhey are, however, always to be governed 
by the great principle of acting by masses upon important points. 

The difficulties resulting from lines of operations which ex- 
tend to a considerable depth, seem to have principally retarded 
the advancement of this part of the art. So long as it was 
conceived that an army depended entirely upon its regular 
magazines, the immense quantity of transport required for the 
field ovens, and for the conveyance of provisions,—the enor- 
mous expense, as well as incumbrance of these and other simi- 
Jar establishments,—the danger of the communication being cut 
off, and the consequent loss of convoys,—all combined to pa- 
ralyze the genius of commanders, and to repress any desire they 
might haye had to undertake such enterprises as have latterly a- 
mazed the world. Bloody battles, for paltry objects, or rather 
for none, and campaigns after campaigns, without any decisive re- 
sults, were the natural consequence of such a confined and miser- 
able system. It is quite true, indeed, that a general, who does 
not act upon the true principles, cannot advance, with any 
safety, far from his great magazines. ‘The campaign would be te- 
dious, and thevictory indecisive; sothat the resources of the coun- 
try being exhausted, before either the object of the invasion was 
obtained, or a commanding position for further operations se- 
cured, a retreat would be the inevitable consequence; which, 
from the want of supplies, would be disastrous and difficult, 
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The necessities of the Republican generals forced them to dis- 
cover that an army might, for some time, leave its magazines, 
But, wanting the knowledge of other and more important prin- 
ciples, and incapable of concentrating their forces for a combined 
and vigorous effort, they carried on a war of detail and of posts; 
and, though victorious in most of their battles, gained little but 
honour and hard blows, and generally found themselves, at the 
end of a campaign, in the position which they had occupied at its 
commencement. Napoleon saw their failure, and, with the intui- 
tion of genius, discerned its cause. Like them, he eft his ma- 
gazines; but, instead of scattering his forces, he collected them 
into masses,—guarding his frontier, by forcing the enemy to 
Jook to his own preservation. His menaces were never vain. 
He often fought under the walls of his enemies’ capital,—iso- 
lated their forces, and dispersed or destroyed them by detail, or 
intercepted their communication with their base, throwing them 
upon some unsurmountable obstacle, and reducing them to a si- 
tuation in which they had no hope but in the submission of their 
government. 

Candour must force us to confess, that this wonderful man, 
whose genius first thoroughly perceived and developed all the 
srincipigs on which the success of a depends, has him- 
self furnished the most glorious and brilliant examples of an 
art which he may be said to have created. For the detailed ac- 
count of his operations, we must refer to Jomini himself; but 
we cannot avoid quoting the passage in which he recapitulates 
the result of his earlier Italian campaigns, 

‘ Napoléon, en Italie, commence ses brillantes destinées. Son sys- 
téme est d’isoler les. operations des armées pi¢montaises et autrichien- 
nes ; il reussit, par la bataille de Millésimo, a leur faire prendre deux 
lignes exterieures, qu'il bat ensuite successivement 4 Mondovi et a 
Lodi. Une armée formidable se rassemble dans le Tirol, pour sauver 
Mantoue; elle commet l'imprudence d’y marcher sur deux lignes 
séparées par un lac. L’éclair est moins prompt que !’Empereur des 
Francais ; il léve le siege, en abandonnant tout; se porte, avec toutes 
ses forces, sur la premiére colonne, qui debouche par Brescia, la bat 
ct la rejéte dans les montagnes. La seconde colonne arrive sur le 
méme terrain, y est battue 4 san tour, et forcée de se retirer dans le 
Tirol pour communiquer avec sa droite. Wurmser commet ensuite 
la nouvelle faute de vouloir couvrir les deux lignes de Rovérédo et de 
Vicence ; Napoléon accable la premiére et la repousse sur le Lawis ; il 
change alors de direction 4 droite, débouche par les gorges de la 
Brenta, sur la ligne de gauche, et force les débris de cette belle ar- 
mée a se sauver dans Mantouc oi ils finissent par capituler.’ Vol, ii, 
p» 310, 
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In the choice of the lines of operations made by the Duke of 
Wellington for the defence of Portugal, the hand of a great 
master is apparent; and the execution may be ranked with the 
best specimens of the Art of War. Two French armies were 
posted, the one upon the northern, the other upon the south- 
ern frontiers, and they had succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of the important fortresses of Badajos and Ciuidad- Rodrigo, 
well calculated, from their situation, to serve as places of arms, 
whence either army might advance upon Lisbon, the decisive 
point; but-the Tagus flowed between them, and the communi- 
cation was rather long and difficult. Lord Wellington took 
advantage of this circumstance, and formed a double interior 
line of operations, communicating by bridges of boats placed 
at Abrantes and Villa Velha, upon a shorter line than any by 
which the enemy’s armies could possibly form a junction. By 
this, he was enabled to interpose his whole mass between Lis- 
bon and whichever army advanced; and when the necessi- 
ties of their troops obliged the French to disseminate their 
corps, he, who always kept his army ready, and in hand, 
with a prudence and address difficult to conceive, prepared the 
means so secretly, that his own officers were ignorant of his 
views, and, with equal boldness and celerity, besieged and 
carried by storm, first one, and then the other of those for- 
tresses, by holding which the enemy had so long hung, like a 
nightmare, upon Portugal. If the operation of passing the 
Douro in 1813 was not strictly scientific, it was successful, and 
was probably the result of circumstances with which we are un- 
acquainted ; and, at all events, we can only say of him, what 
Jomini somewhere says of Frederic, ¢ qu’il fut encore plus grand 
homme que grand capitaine.’ ‘The battle of Salamanca, of 
which we shall speak in its proper place, proves that he was 
both a great man and an able general. 

The movement made by Sir John Moore, when, in the win- 
ter of 1808, he marched to attack Marshal Soult, then posted 
along the banks of the Carrion River in the north of Spain, is 
cae excellent example of a right application of principles, 
under the most difficult circumstances; and, as it proves the 
justness of his views, the sagacity of his mind, and the vigour of 
his character, we are tempted to enter into a critical investiga- 
tion of it by Jomini’s maxims. 

Having, unexpectedly to himself, been appointed to the com- 
mand of the army destined to act in Spain, he, by dint of stre- 
nuous exertion, placed that part of it which was at Lisbon in 
movement for the Frontier, within eight days after the notification 
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of his appointment. The remainder of the forces intended for 
the service were sent from England to Corunna. 

Sir John Moore was not consulted about the arrangement of 
this plan ; his military chest was nearly empty; and, from the 
scanty store possessed by him, he was obliged to send 8000/. to 
enable Sir David Baird to put the Corunna division in motion 
from that town. He could not obtain money upon bills ;—he 
was not put in communication with any person capable of giv- 
ing him correct informationg—no channel of that nature had 
been indicated to him ;—and he was pestered with false intelli- 

ce from all quarters, high and low. 

‘ Nothing,’ says Mons. Jomini, ‘ can be more opposed to 
* the just principles of the Art of War,—nothing can be more 
* dangerous, than acting upon double lines of operations, which 
‘ cannot unite except in the neighbourhood of the enemy, and at 
‘a great distance from their bases.” The ministers, however, 
had taken the decision of this important point out of the gene- 
ral’s hands. They divided his army into t\’o corps, and, plac- 
ing them at a distance of six hundred miles from each other, they 
directed him to form a junction of them in the province of 
Leon ;—in other words, to act by separate divisions upon dou- 
ble exterior lines, each three hundred miles in depth, for the 
purpose of uniting them again under the beard of an active, 
enterprising enemy, superior in numbers, and commanded by 
the best general of the age; and this too, when, neglecting to 
give him any good channel of intelligence, they rendered it 
very difficult for him to form any for himself, in default of time 
and money. Under all these circumstances, the campaign 
must be considered as solely belonging to the ministers, up to 
the moment when the junction of the Corunna and Lisbon divi+ 
sions of the army became secure. From that time, the merits 
and defects of the manceuvres, in a military view, rest with the 
general. 

This junction was capable of being made, immediately after 
all the Spanish armies had been defeated; because, at that 
time, the Emperor Napoleon had detached a strong corps in 
pursuit of General Galuzzo, who, with the remains of some of 
the vanquished, had retired along the Tagus; and, concluding 
that this corps, which also threatened Lisbon, would oblige the 
British to retire upon that town, he had disseminated his troops 
over a wide extent of country, with a view to profit from his 
viotories. ‘The great body of the French under Napoleon him- 
self were in the neighbourhood of Madrid ;—the corps which 
pursued Galuzzo was at Talavera de la Reyna; another corps, 
under Marshal Mortier, was ordered to march from the north 
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for Saragoza; Junot’s corps was on the northern road from 
France, on his way to join Soult; and the latter Marshal, with 
15,000 men, was posted along the banks of the Carrion ri- 
ver, and threatened the destruction of the remnants of Blake’s 
army, then reorganizing under the Marquis of Romana, near 
the town of Leon. Under a purely military aspect, it would 
undoubtedly have been wise to have retired upon Portugal at 
that moment ;—the whole army might have been collected at 
Lisbon, reinforced with troops left:there, and afterwards carried 
to the south of Spain, from whence the most effectual resistance 
could have been made. Sir John Moore fully felt that this 
would have been the most eligible plan to have followed, if he 
had had to view it stript of all political considerations. But 
there are many situations, in which a general may feel it incum- 
bent upon him to act upon a different system from that which 
his military judgment would have induced him to select as the 
best. Sir John was placed in such a predicament, from a 
course of events over which he had had no control. 

The bad effects which a retrograde movement would have had 
upon the minds of the Spaniards at that moment, is manifest. All 
depended upon the confidence of the nation ;—the public mind 
was upon the balance; and, to retire without an effort, imme- 
diately after the defeat of their armies, would probably have 
turned the scale in favour of quiet submission. Hopes of a 
rising spirit among the people had just then dawned: Madrid 
had shut her gates; and an official letter, from two of the 
principal persons composing the existing government, had in- 
formed the general that the inhabitants were armed in great 
numbers, and that the Spanish armies were marching to join 
them in the defence of the town. Upon the heels of this, 
a formal notification arrived from the town of Toledo, sign- 
ed by the Junta of that place, declaring their determination 
to risk a siege, and to bury themselves under the ruins of 
their town, sooner than submit to the invaders of their coun- 
try: And this was the more easily believed, because Saragoza 
had resisted effectually. Sir John Moore felt that the oppor- 
tunity was favourable in itself; and all these representations and 
misrepresentations were backed and supported by the English 
ambassador. In short, all sorts of folly and rashness seem to 
have combined for the purpose of deceiving him as to the true 
state of affairs, while powerful political reasons urged and jus- 
tified him in the determination of changing his first design of 
falling back upon Portugal, into a forward movement against 
jhe enemy. 

¢ Jt is,’ says Mr Fox, * one of the great distinctions be» 
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‘ tween an ordinary mind and a superior one, to be able to 
§ carry on, without relenting, a plan we have not originally ap- 
* proved,—and especially when it appears to tarn out ill.’—This 
just remark forms a test, from the severest application of which 
Sir John Moore’s conduct will not suffer. 

We have already observed, that the corps of the French 
army were disseminated. The English general knew this; and 
he also knew that both Soult and the Emperor were so deceiv- 
ed as to his real position and intentions, that they supposed him 
to be in full retreat for Lisbon. Upon this state of affairs, he 
formed his plans: By rapid marches, he united his separated 
divisions, and carried a superior mass of troops upon a decisive 
point. . This point was the corps of Marshall Soult, which, in- 
ferior in numbers, was also scattered in several divisions along 
the banks of the Carrion, although covering the communications 
of the French army with France by the north. 

Sir John Moore calculated that the danger incurred by this 
corps from his advance would necessarily draw the Emperor 
from before Madrid; that it would save the south from any 
immediate attack; that it would probably save the remnants 
under General Galuzzo, and certainly give Romana time to 
breathe: And he had good reason to hope, that, from the 
ignorance which both the Emperor and Soult were in as to his 
real movements, he might have time to gain these advantages, 
and give the latter a heavy blow notwithstanding. Napoleon, 
however, obtained correct information in sufficient time to save 
Soult; but the other objects were attained. 

The corps sent in pursuit of General Galuzzo was halted, and 
received orders to march northward. The movement of Mor- 
tier upon the town of Saragoza was suspended; and all the 
other divisions of the French army were pushed on with incre- 
dible celerity, in a concentric direction ; first, upon the Esla 
river, from which they endeavoured to cut off the British; and 
then upon Astorga, where they hoped to have enveloped them. 

In these designs Napoleon was foiled by Sir John Moore, 
who had thus, with a force not exceeding 23,000 infantry and 
a few cavalry, by a skilful operation, in perfect accord with the 
best principles of the Art of War, obliged his adversary to put 
90,000 men in motion against him, at a time when the preceding 
defeats of the Spanish armies, and the consequent terror of the 
Spanish nation, afforded the most favourable opportunity of pro- 
fiting from his successes. ‘The south was relieved from its fears ; 
and the greatest part of the French forces was engaged, in the mid- 
dle of winter, among the rugged and steril mountains of Gallicia, 
vainly endeavouring to destroy this handful of British soldiers 
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which retreated upon Corunna. The disadvantages arising from 
the severity of the weather, and the natural difficulties of the 
road, were much heightened by the inexperience of a raw army, 
unacquainted with service: Yet the firmness and ability of the 
general enabled him to effect a continued retreat of eighteen 
days, over dreadful mountains, covered by winter snows, with- 
out suffering a greater loss than 4500 men, including those who 
‘fell in the victorious action which closed the campaign; and, 
even of this number, above 1200 stragglers escaped into Por- 
tugal, and did good service the following year, under the title 
of the Battalions of Detachments. e greatest misfortune 
that befel the British army, was the death of Sir John Moore, 
who fell in the moment of victory! His country has good rea- 
son to lament his loss. For himself, his heroic death was grace- 
ful, and fitting his pure and honourable life. The delicate trait 
of the sword, recorded by Captain Hardinge, * was but a type 
of the man’s whole life. It was the natural emotion of a mind 
habituated to the noblest and most elevated sentiments,—a kin- 
dred impulse to that which animated Cesar, while adjusting his 
garments under the daggers of his assassins. 

We have somewhat ‘Teviated from the strict line of our re- 


view, by entering at such length into the transactions of this 
Neer A tempted by its connexion with our sub- 
ro 


ject, and partly from a desire to defend this great man from 
the most ungenerous aspersions,—to rescue his fair scroll of 
fame and honour from the harpy claws that would tear and 
deface it. Eleven years have passed since Sir John Moore 
found a bloody and honourable grave in defence of his country; 
and, to this day, slight and uncandid authors continue to pass 
off their slender remarks upon his character and proceedings, 
Some of these are beneath criticism, such as Mr Roeca,—and 
might have been safely left to the correction of their own frivo- 
lous absurdity, were it not that they have been kept in counte- 
nance by the observations of Colonel Jones of the Engineers, 
in a recent work of his, entitled, ‘ An Account of the War in 
Spain and Portugal, and the South of France;’ which account, 
he informs the world, is intended to serve as an authority upou 
which the future historian may safely rely, when handing down 
to posterity the events of that war. Such a work would in- 
deed be desirable; but posterity will be wofully deceived, if it 
trusts to a history founded upon the authority of this work, 
which, to say nothing of its deficiency in style, is curiously de- 

* Now Sir Henry Hardinge. Vide his Letter at the end of the 
Narrative of Sir Jehn Moore’s Campaign. 
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yoid of profound views, and in many places extremely inaccu- 
rate as to facts. It is, however, only with this last fault, as far 
as it affects the character of Sir John Moore, that we have any 
present business; and we shall select, in proof of our assertion, 
one instance of this incorrectness, so extremely gross and pro- 
minent, that we apprehend our readers will turn away with dis- ° 
st, and desire to hear no more. 
In his 49th page, Colonel Jones has written thus—‘ It was 
‘ found, even at this early period of the retreat, that rapidity of 
‘ movement, and the want of regular supplies, had shaken the 
‘ discipline of the troops; stragglers had become numerous; 
‘ and disgraceful scenes of plunder and drankenness were exhi- 
‘ bited at Villa Franca, the town being literally sacked in the 
‘ search after food. ‘These excesses, however, might readily 
‘ have been restrained, if a previous arrangement for the supply 
‘ had been made ; as the army yet preserved a considerable de- 
‘ gree of discipline.’ Again, at page 50, he says—‘* To make 
‘ this exertion, a quantity of treasure, and many valuable stores, 
‘ which could not advance at the same rate, were abandoned.” 
This vast quantity of treasure amounted to 25,000/., which was 
always kept near the head-quarters, to answer sudden emergen- 
cies. The bullocks that drew it were tired; and, to prevent an 
engagement with the rear guard, the money was rolled down a 
precipice, where it was found afterwards by the Spanish pea- 
santry. But we wilt not quarrel with this high-sounding phrase 
of Colonel Jones, who probably considered it as vast, from a 
comparison with the scanty sum in the military chest of that 
army. 
he first cause of the ¢ frightful excesses, ’ to use another ex- 
pression of Colonel Jones, was, it seems, ‘ the rapidity of move- 
ment.’ The distance from the town of Benavente to Astorga 
is less than 40 miles;—from thence to Villa Franca about 50 
miles—making together less than 90 miles English. The 
army marched from Benavente upon the 28th of December ;— 
upon the 3d of January they entered Villa Franea. Thus, in 
seven days and seven nights, or 168 hours, they had marched 
nearly 90 English miles. We will allow twelve hours out of 
every twenty-four for food and sleep ;—surely enough for a re- 
treating army! Does Colonel Jones require more? There 
will remain 84 hours to 90 miles, or little more than one mile 
per hour. Wonderful rapidity! But * the excesses of the 
* troops might have been readily restrained, if a previous ar- 
* rangement for the supply had been made.’ We beg our 
readers to bear in mind this assertion, and compare it with the 
following statement. 
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Upon the 12th of December, Sir John Moore wrote as fol- 
lows to Sir David Baird, then commanding the Corunna divi- 
sion. ‘1 consider Benavente as a place to have certain stores 
‘ advanced to; the rest you should divide between Astorga and 
* Villa Franca.’ Upon the 14th of December, in a letter to 
the same officer, he wrote thus—‘ The arrangement with re- 
* spect to your stores, which I communicated in my letter of 
* the 12th, may go on, by which we shall have a certain por- 
* tion at Benavente, and the rest at Astorga and the rear ;’ 
and, a little further on, in the same letter—‘ Every arrange- 
* ment which I before directed, with a view to enable us to live 
* in the Gallicias, should be strictly attended to.’ 

As Sir David Baird is still diveng, we suppose that Colonel 
Jones was not aware of the serious charge of disobedience of 
orders which the passages quoted from his work contain a- 
gainst that brave and distinguished officer ; but although, like 
Sir John Moore, he had been in his grave, his high cha- 
racter might still have been preserved, because the whole ar- 
my knew that there were magazines at Astorga and Benavente, 
and a large one at the town of Villa Franca, so miserably 
* sacked in the search afier food.’ ‘The whole army saw them 
—the whole army knew that it was the last mentioned ma- 
gazine which was partly plundered, and not the inhabitants’ 
houses. Colonel Jones, we believe, belonged to that army; 
and if he could not see what every body besides himself saw, 
he might, and before he presumed to censure, he ought to have 
informed himself of the true state of the case. In Mr James 
Moore’s narrative of his brother’s campaign, a work which it is 
evident*Colonel Jones has read, the following passage is to be 
found. ‘ Upon the General’s arrival at Villa Franca, the Com- 
* missaries reported that the magazines had been plundered— 
* stores of wine had been broke open, and a great quantity of 
¢ provisions and forage spoiled. One man, who was detected in 
* committing these atrocities, was made an example of.’ And 
yet, in the face of all these facts, Colonel Jones talks of the 
* want of regular supplies’ shaking the discipline of the troops 
—of his own impartiality—and the value his work will be of to 
the future historian ! 

It is impossible to close the consideration of the principles 
which ought to direct strategetical movements, without doing jus- 
tice on this head also to some of the most celebrated generals of 
antiquity. When Asdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, marched 
from Spain into Italy, the Romans were thrown into the greatest 
consternation. They had found it difficult to save themselves 
from Hannibal alone; and Asdrubal was little inferior in abilities. 
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He led a numerous army, accustomed to war; and, once join- 
ed with his brother, the Romans félt that their state was gone. 
They were relieved from this fear by their generals Nero and 
Levinus, who possessed and felt the value of a central position. 
The former, who had Hannibal in front, leaving a part of his 
army in his camp, secretly, and with great diligence, carried 
the rest to the army of Levinus, who had Asdrubal to oppose. 
Their united force destroyed him and his whole army; and 
Nero returned with such celerity, that Hannibal first discover- 
ed his absence, by finding Asdrubal’s head thrown within his 
lines. 

Scipio Africanus the elder performed one of the most asto- 
nishing and dreadful exploits recorded in history, by seizing 
upon the advantages of a central position. Syphax, king of the 
Numidians, and a Carthaginian general, had advanced against 
him with very superior forces; but they divided their armies, 
and encamped at a distance of about two miles only from each 
other. The watchful Roman saw the error; and, placing his 
army at night between the two, killed and burned nearly the 
whole of both. The account is to be found in Polybius; ana 
if the horror of the scene did not absorb every other feeling, 
it would create the highest admiration of Scipio’s talents, who 
seems on all occasions to have been oa in his military 
career, by the principle of acting with a mass upon a décisive 
point: Witness his march upon Carthagena in Spain, from 
which the ruin of the Carthaginian cause in that country must 
be dated. 

The Gladiator Spartacus, however, has given the most bril- 
liant example of what may be done by a central position. In 
his march along the Appenines, he was pursued by one consu- 
lar army, and encountered in front by another. He seized a 
strong hill which commanded a view of both roads, left a small 
force to keep the pursuing Consul in check, advanced with his 
main body against the other, defeated him in the morning, and, 
returning to the assistance of his camp, relieved it, and defeated 
the other in the evening of the same day. This exploit has no 
parallel in ancient or modern times, except the raising of the 
siege of Mantua, and the subsequent defeat of Wurmser’s army 
in 1795 by Napoleon; and, even there, the French troops be- 
ing upon a par with their opponents in discipline and arms, 
and superior to them in valour, and the wings of the Austrians 
divided by the great lake of Guerda, their consecutive defeat 
became an easier task. 

But it is now time to return to our author. — Besides investi- 
gating the principles of Strategy, and those which must influ- 
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ence the selection of territorial lines, he devotes a great part of 
his work to analyze and explain the leading principles of tactics, 
which consists mainly in the art of fighting battles: And this 
branch is certainly not the least important of the three; because, 
unless it is well understood, the knowledge of the other will be 
comparatively useless. In many respects, it is less capable of being 
reduced to correct elementary principles than the other branch- 
es. To establish certain detailed rules for fighting a battle, has 
been the favourite scheme of many military writers, in despite 
of the evident absurdity of such an attempt. The folly and 
presumption of these writers have brought works treating of 
war into general disrepute. The vast varieties of ground, and 
even the customs and moral qualities of different nations, will 
always render it impossible to say beforehand how a battle 
ought to be fought; and very difficult to form a right judgment 
afterwards,—particularly to censure with propriety. There are, 
however, general principles which should govern more or less; 
and the chances of success will be increased or diminished as 
those principles are attended to. That great pervading one, of 
operating with a superior mass upon a decisive point, is mani- 
fest ; because physical force, not of individuals, but that result- 
ing from the union of numbers, horses and arms, is the real 
and unerring cause of the gain of battles, when the moral qua- 
lities are equal in both armies. The means of bringing this 
force to bear in the most advantageous manner, is the art of 
fighting ; consequently, courage and fortune being nearly ba- 
lanced, that general who can operate with the largest mass upon 
the most decisive point, must be suceessful. 

Nothing, it may be added, is more common, and nothing can 
be more unjust, than to judge of a general’s talents by the sim- 
ple test of a battle lost or won. To fight a successful one up- 
on just principles, will indeed entitle a commander to high 
praise for his talents; and the qualities of his mind must be va- 
rious and rare. ‘The greatest exertion of the most valuable and 
even contradictory eddvaghaits are requisite. In the midst of 
havoc and confusion, his view must be rapid, and his decision 
and execution instantaneous ;—calmness must be his, when all 
around is turbulence and horror; and the greatest impetuosity 
must be united with the most consummate prudence. But a-bat- 
tle may be won by accident, without any exertion of these ad- 
mirable qualities. Most battles indeed are so won. There are 
very few great generals. 

Notwithstanding the various combinations which may take 
place previous to or during a combat—notwithstanding the al- 
most infinite number of changes in position which every square 
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of ten miles affords—all plans of battles may be classed under 
three heads or orders, each subject to some small modification. 
First, the simple parallel order, or that in which hostile armies 
are drawn up in parallel lines, and advance to the charge, with- 
out any other object than to drive back, by dint of strength and 
courage, whatever is opposed to them. Accident, or superior 
valour, can alone decide such a contest; which Monsieur Jo- 
mini pronounces to be, under any circumstances, the fruit of 
ignorance and incapacity. The credit of any success belongs 
entirely to the soldier. The general can have no part in it. 

The second order is the parallel one, reinforced upon some 
one part, or upon several parts, of the line; the object being 
to force a weak point, or to obtain some important part of the 
position of an enemy. ‘This appertains to the — of 
masses, although not the most perfect way of applying it. In 
some cases this order would be excellent; and, in all cases, it 
would be better than the first order, as being a degree higher 
upon the scale of combinations, and opening a field for the ex- 
ercise of a general’s talents. Many great generals have em- 
ployed it with success, particularly among the ancients, to whose 
arms it was better adapted than to the moderns. When first 
brought into practice by Epaminondas at the battle of Leuctra, 
it procured him the advantages which new and sound disco 
veries will always ensure to those who first apply them to prac- 
tice. The extraordinary and unlooked-for successes of the The- 
ban armies at that time, affords a strong proof of the deficien- 
cies of the simple parallel orders in use throughout Greece be- 
fore that memorable epoch. 

The oblique order of battle is the third, and the best class. 
To apply it, great simplicity is necessary in the combinations, 
and great prudence in the execution; but, when once complet- 
ed, it is the perfection of the-art, and its success instantaneous 
and decisive. It consists in placing an army in an oblique 
manner across the line of an enemy, at the moment of attack. 

Frederic the Great was the first who systematically practised 
it. He is entitled to all the merit of having introduced it in 
modern times; and he has left little or nothing to be improved 
in the execution. Emanating directly from the great principle 
of acting in strong masses upon the decisive point, it affords the 
means of pushing that principle to the utmost possible extent ; 
because an army once placed in this oblique order upon an ex- 
tremity of the opposing line, has only to advance, and the bat- 
tleiswon. This simple operation enabling it to go on constantly 
enveloping a small portion of its opponent’s line, no effectual 
Tesistance can be offered as = as this relative position is pre- 
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served, and no counter formation can take place except under 
a superior fire upon front, flank and rear, and in the midst of 
the confusion arising from the retreat of the broken troops, 
constantly driven back upon those who endeavour to form, by 
the continued advance of the attacking army, whose masses 
would be always directed upon the points where any stand was 
attempted. 

Such is the most perfect application of the oblique order, hav- 
ing this advantage over any other, that either the right or the 
left wing (as the case may be), is always, as it is technically term- 
ed, refused to the enemy in the attack; and should the latter, 
from accident, from superior courage, or from some advantages 
of ground, be enabled to effect their formation, and successfully 
resist the assailants, only a small portion of the troops has been 
committed by a close engagement, and the great body, conse- 
quently, can withdraw without danger or confusion. ere is, 
however, another application of the same order, which will have 
nearly the same results, viz. the attack of an army in march, by 
suddenly forming across the head of its columns; but it is easier in 
this case to avoid the impending danger by counter manceuvres, 
because the troops of the assailed, being in movement, are ready 
to take any formation, and being also along their own line of 
communication, a retreat could be more quickly executed: Be- 
sides which, no embarrassment from impracticable or difficult 
ground would occur,—a circumstance always to be feared by an 
army attacked upon the more perfect system, as the choice of 
a position is generally directed by the security afforded to the 
flanks from difficult ground, upon which the beaten army would 
of course be driven, when once the assailants had succeeded in 
turning either wing by an oblique order of battle. 

Among the number of actions in which the effects of this or- 
der are conspicuous, the battle of Leuthen, fought by Frederic, 
is remarkable, as a modern example of the attack in position; 
and the battle of Thrasymene, an ancient one, of the attack upon 
a line of march. Hannibal, we may observe by the way, has 
been very unjustly represented by historians as owing his prin- 
cipal successes to stratagems, wiles, and ambuscades, very fitting 
for a partisan, but utterly incompetent in themselves to produce 
such victories as he gained, which were in reality the fruit of his 
consummate knowledge of the sublime parts of war, and his 
skilful application of true and just principles. The fact is, that 
the nature of the ancients’ weapons, and the close and deep 
formation of their armies, made it nearly impossible to put the 
oblique order of battle in practice,—and the squareness of their 
corps, and the feeble range of their missiles, made it of less con- 
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sequence ; because a simple turn to the right or left was suffi- 
cient to present a front to any attack, and the short flight of 
their arrows and javelins prevented any great number from at- 
tacking at the same time upon an extremity. Hence, the object 
of a general was to enclose an adversary within a circle, as, by 
that means, the greatest number of missiles could be poured upon 
the most contracted space; but as they were obliged to manceuvre 
close to one another, this could not be done without the assist- 
ance of a stratagem, which would draw the enemy into such a 
situation that he could not avoid being so enclosed. This, at 
first sight, may appear to be opposed to the system of masses ; 
but a closer examination of it will show that it is in accord with 
it. It is not the mass of bones and muscles alone, but the mass 
of weapons which these muscles direct, that is of importance ; 
and consequently, as any body of men so armed would be un- 
able, if enveloped, to direct upon their assailants an equal quan- 
tity of weapons, they would be actually a smaller mass, although 
superior in numbers. The wiles and ambuscades of Hannibal, 
were all indications of his thorough knowledge of this principle, 
which is the foundation of every thing excellent in war. His 
march through the Marshes, which placed him upon the rear of 
Flaminius ;—his burning the country round, to provoke that 
haughty and impetuous warrior ;—and, finally, his position a- 
cross the” defile between the lake and the mountain, were all 
worthy of the general who had passed the Alps, to attempt the 
destruction of the Roman State. 

The battle of Salamanca is a remarkable epoch in the late war 
of the Peninsula. From that moment, all the chances of final 
success in Spain were in favour of the British. The French 
armies fell from one misfortune into another ;—a rapid succes- 
sion of calamities drove them upon their own frontiers, where 
the ebbing tide of their fortune left them, like desolate wrecks, 
with hardly an appearance of their ancient pride and spirit, ta 
tell what they had once been. But this battle is still more re- 
markable for a beautiful application of the oblique order, which 
ensured the victory to the Duke of Wellington. In this respect, 
it might vie with Rosbach, or Leuthen itself. Like the Prince 
de Soubise at Rosbach, Marshal Marmont endeavoured, at Sa- 
lamanca, to turn his adversary’s flank, to seize upon his com- 
munications, and to give battle.upon those advantages; and, 
like Soubise, he found that he had a better man than himself to 
contend with. ‘ 

The French army moved upon the segment of a circle to its 
left, with a view to join the main road leading from Salamanca 
to Ciuidad- Rodrigo, which would have placed it between the 
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British army and their base of operations. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, from the top of a rugged hill called the Arapile, situ- 
ated nearly opposite to the centre of the arc described by the 
march of the French, watched this movement with the greatest 
attention. He had left a division of his army concealed under 
cover of some high ground near the road just mentioned ;— 
he posted his cavalry between that division and his main body, 
which he had drawn up in solid columns behind the Arapile; 
—all seemed to announce an intention of retreating; and the 
French pushed forward with a rapidity that marked an over- 
weening confidence, and separated part of their left wing from 
their right. Nearly 50,000 French troops, perfectly disciplined, 
and filled with joy at the prospect of speedily attaining their ob- 
ject, were now marching in hostile array before the Duke. Full 
of pride and courage, they deemed themselves already victori- 
ous. Suddenly the concealed division moved along the valley, 
and appeared across the line of their march ;—the cavalry ad- 
vanced ; the columns deployed from behind the hills with rapid 
pace; and the British army found themselves formed in the 
oblique order upon an extremity of the enemy’s line; the battle 
sempapetans and in an hour the French were swept off the 
field.* 

As all positions differ in the nature of the ground from each 
other, the number of combinations by which the principle of 
the oblique order may be applied, are infinite. It may also be 
put in practice against the centre of an army, as well as against 
an extremity ; because, the centre being carried, a central po- 
sition is obtained, and a small body being left to keep one wing 
im check, the other may be beaten in the same manner as the 
whole army would be by an oblique line upon the flank. In 
this case, the point of attack must be forced by an advanced 
guard, formed independently and unconnected with the troops 
which are to be employed in the operation against the wing; 
otherwise a general would be lending his omiek to the ene- 
my, instead of assailing theirs. But as the centre of an army 
can be reinforced from both flanks, it may be taken as a general 
rule, that it is always better to attack an extremity, unless the 
wings are separated by some obstacle, such as a ravine, a wood, 


* Jomini has inserted a note, Vol. VIII. p. 696, in which he makes 
some observations on what he understands to be the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s order of battle. We think him quite wrong ; but we have 
neither space nor time to explain why—and the less inclination, that 
we are quite sure he will be practically corrected the first time he 
encounters British troops. 
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or river, which would render it matter of time to carry succour 
to the centre. 

By a skilful application of right principles, in this third branch, 
as well as in the second, a general might manceuvre in such a 
manner, that with 40,000 men he could overcome 60,000, pa- 
radoxical as at first sight it may appear. 

It must always however be recollected, that we cannot, like 
Captain Bobadil, kill our enemies, first twenty, and then twen- 
ty more, by simply having good ideas upon the subject. Suc- 
cess in the execution depends upon the regularity and celerity 
with which an army moves. ‘ Jene connais que trois choses a la 

uerre,’ said the Emperor Napoleon to his generals, ‘ faire 
ee lieues par jour combattre et cantonner ensuite en repos.’ 
But to coon twelve leagues, there is something more ne- 
cessary than to give an order for it. Monsieur Jomini holds an 
exact discipline rather too cheap. Without it, no army can 
march twelve, nor yet the half of twelve, leagues in a day. 
Those who have seen a column often thousand men delayed for 
three or four hours by a dirty puddle in a road, will fully agree 
with us in estimating more highly than our author does the value 
of a good and strict discipline. Yet it is not necessary, for this 

urpose, to introduce that degrading system which General 

loyd, speaking of the Prussian army, calls ‘a ferocious dis- 
cipline, violating human nature ;’ a system which has, notwith- 
standing, had its admirers and advocates in this country. Nay, 
we believe, that, to the firmness and just feelings of the Duke of 
York, it is that the British army owes its escape from such abo- 
mination. 

We cannot better conclude the view we have now given of 
this work, than by laying before our readers the words in which 
Jomini expresses, in his concluding chapter, the object he had 
in view. 

‘ * Ila existé, de tous temps, des principes fondamentaux, sur 
les quels reposent les bonnes combinaisons de la guerre, et auxquelles 
on doit rapporter ces combinaisons pour juger de leur véritable mé- 
rite. 

‘ Ces principes sont indépendans de la forme des armes, des temps 
et des lieux ; ils sont immuables; leur application exige seulement 
des variations que le genié et l’expérience indiquent. Depuis trente 
si¢cles il y a eu des généraux que ont plus ou moins bien appliqué 
ces premiéres maximes de l'art. Cyrus + Annibal furent de grands 


* Ce chapitre, compose en 1806 4 Posen, fut imprimé pour la 
premiére fois, en 1807; il a été dés-lors augmenté de quelques arti- 
cles et de notes relatives aux événemens qui s’étaient passés postéri- 
gurement. 


t Voyez Cyropédie dé Xénophon. 
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capitaines; Rome et la Gréce eu fournirent plusieurs; Alexandre 
manceuvra souvent avec habileté ; César fit, comme Jui la guerre d’in- 
vasion et la grande guerre; Tamerlan méme, que nous connaissons 
si peu, a laissé des institutions dont chaque page prouve ce génie na- 
turel qui sait commander aux hommes, et le tact qui sait les employ- 
er. § En recherchant les causes des victoires qui ont été remportées, 
on serait assez surpris de trouver au gain des batailles de Wagram, 
de Pharsale et de Cannes, la méme cause premiére. 

* Cependant, par une fatalité difficile 4 cencevoir, la plupart des 
écrivains qui ont traité de l’art militaire semblaient s’étre donné le 
mot pour rechercher, dans mille détails accessoires, ce qui ne pro- 
venait que de la bonne direction des grandes opérations, ou du sage 
emploi des masses un jour de combat. * Ii en est résulté une foule 
d’ouvrages ot les auteurs, arrangeant a leur maniere des détails in- 
signifians, nous ont donné cent systémes contradictoires, et ont prouvé 
que, s'il en existait un bon, tous les autres étaient nécessairement 
faux, puisqu’ils ne s’accordaient point entre eux. Enfin on avait été 
si loin que, dans des traités entitulés /’ Art de la Guerre on trouve de 
jongs chapitres sur la maniére dont les officiers doivent porter leur 
épée, et sur la forme des baguettes de fusil. 

‘ Le résultat de ces fatigantes dissertations a été de persuader a 
beaucoup de militaires, d’ailleurs fort estimables, qu'il n’y avait point 
de regles a la guerre ; erreur absurde qui ne fait pas honneur a ceux 
qui la professent. Sans doute il n’existe aucun systéme de guerre 
exclusivement bon, parce que tout systéme est le résultat de calculs 
hypothétiques ; c’est une action de l’esprit humain, qui peut se trom- 
per, et souvent, a l’aide de grandes phrases et de mots lechiques ar- 
rangés avec art, on donne une apparence de vérité aux idées les plus 
fausses. Mais il en est bien autrement des principes ; ils sont inva- 
riables, |’esprit humain ne peut ni les modifier, ni les détruire. 

* Pour donner des notions exactes sur la guerre, il aurait donc 
fallu que les auteurs, au lieu de créer des systémes absurdes, détruits 
les uns par les autres, eussent commencé par établir les principes 
auxquels toutes les combinaisons se raportent. C’était un travail 
plus grand, plus difficile ; mais il eit offert un résultat assuré. On ne 
trouverait plus tant d’incrédules sur la réalité de la science. Mack 
n’aurait pas ecrit, en 1793, que les longues lignes étoient les plus 
fortes. Bulow n’aurait pas pretendu qu'une armée devait, pour’ se 
sauver, se partager en autant de corps qu'elle pouvrait prendre de 
routes, diit-elle ne jamais par venir a rassembler ses colonnes ainsi 
disséminées (retraites excentriques). On n’aurait pas non plus intro- 
duit un systéme de cordon qui éparpille une armée, pour garder tous 
Jes chemins, au risque de la voir détruite, comme Turenne détruisit 
celle de Bournonville en Alsace. 

* Frédéric avait écrit sagement que le talent du grand capitaine 
était de faire diviser son ennemi, et, cinquante ans aprés, plusieurs 


§ Instituts de Timour, par Langlés. 
* Ecrit en 1806, dés-lors plusieurs bons: ouvrages ont paru. 
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généraux de nos jours trouvaient admirable de se diviser eux-mémes 
autant qu’ils le pouvaient. Une telle subversion dans les idées n’a pu 
étre que le résultat de |’incertitude qui regnait dans les opinions in- 
dividuelles. Les erreurs les plus grossiéres n’auraient pas été ainsi 
avancées, et les plus grandes vérités de l'art n’eussent pas été mécon- 
nues par les militaires, si, au lieu de suppositions vagues, de calculs 
uncertains, on s’était attaché 4 démontrer des principes incontestables 
et a donner un régulateur commun 4 des opinions jusqu’alors diver- 
gentes. J’ai osé entreprendre celle tache difficile, sans avoir peut-étre 
le talent nécessaire pour la remplir ; mais il m’a paru important de 
jeter des bases dont le développement aurait pu étre retarde pour 
long-temps, si l’on n’avait pas profité des circonstances afin des les 
fixer.’ Vol. VIII. p. 677. 

It does appear to us, and we are assured it will appear to 
such of our readers as we may have induced to peruse the work 
itself, that Monsieur Jomini has executed his task with the ut- 
most ability. We are aware, indeed, that we have made a very 
faint sketch of his labours; for his volumes are so full of mat- 
ter, and his reasoning so closely connected and intermixed with 
his examples which are given in minute detail, that we could 
not fill it up in stronger colours, without far exceeding the 
bounds of a Review. The necessity, also, of having maps and 
plans to illustrate the arguments, renders it impossible to do 
more than call attention to this excellent and useful book, 
which is as full of amusement as of instruction for those, who, 
like us, think a good history by a philosophic writer an en- 
tertaining production. It does not, indeed, belong exclusively 
to military men. Any person will find an interest in reading it; 
and an Alderman may understand it. 

With regard to the style, without hazarding a criticism upon 
its purity as French, we should say, it is nervous and command- 
ing; the author seizes all the great points belonging to his sub- 
ject, and dismisses, perhaps with too much disdain, the minor 
ones. In the first part, it is rather difficult, for want of marks, 
to distinguish whether it is Lloyd, Templehoff, or Jomini him- 
self who speaks. But, upon the whole, we should say that 
itis a clear, good style, well suited to the subject, although 
bearing marks of the author’s peculiar disposition, which, we 
have heard, is extremely vehement and fiery; an impetuous 
soldier, after Caesar’s heart, possessed of great genius and ar- 
dour, and dividing his time between pleasure and war ; being, 
asafriend of his once told us, ‘ composé absolument de I’a- 
mour, de sulphur et bitume.’ 

The concluding pages of the work are so striking, that we 
cannot resist quoting them, even at the risk of extending this 
article too far. 

‘ Il serait superflu de faire observer J mes Jecteurs que nous n’avons 
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traité ici que les principes relatifs l'emploi des troupes, ou la partie 
purement militaire ; d’autres combinaisons, non moins importantes, 
sont indispensables pour bien conduire une grande guerre, mais elles 
appartiennent a la science de gouverner des empires, plutdét qu’a celle 
du général, 

* Pour récessir dans de grandes entreprises, il importe non-seule- 
ment de calculer l'état respectif des armées, mais encore celui des 
moyens de seconde ligne, qui doivent servir de réserve et remplacer 
les pertes de toute espéce, en personnel et en materiel. I] faut aussi 
savoir juger l'état interieur des nations d’aprés ce qu’elles auraient 
déja eu a soutenir antérieurement, et d’aprés Ja situation relative de 
Jeurs voisins. I] n’est pas moins nécessaire de mettre dans la balance, 
jes passions des peuples contre lesquels on a a combattre, leurs insti- 
tutions et l’attachement qu'ils ont pour elles. Il faut calculer aussi 
la situation des provinces, ]’¢loignement de la puissance qu’on veut 
attaquer, car les désavantages de l’agresseur, se multiplient 4 mesure 
qu'il augmente la profondeur de sa ligne d’opérations. Enfin il faut 
juger la nature du pays dans Jequel on va porter la guerre * et la so- 
lidité des alliances que l'on peut se ménager pour une entreprise 
lointaine. 

‘ En un mot, il est indespensable de connaitre cette science, mé- 
lange de politique d’administration et de guerre, dont Montesquieu a 
si bien tracé les bases dans son ouvrage sur la grandeur des Romains, 
Ii serait difficile de lui assigner des régles fixes, et méme des prin- 
cipes généraux ; l'histoire est la seule école dans laquelle on puisse 
trouver quelques bons préceptes, et il est encore bien rare de ren- 
contrer des circonstances que se resemblent assez, pour qu’on doive 
se régler, a une certaine époque, sur ce qui aurait été fait quelques 
siécles auparavant. Les passions des hommes influent trop sur les 
événemens, pour que les uns n’échouent pas, la méme en d’autres 
ont reussi. 

* Bonaparte connaissait peut étre cette science, mes son mépris 
pour les hommes lui en a fait négliger |'application. Ce n’est pas 
Vignorance du sort de Cambyse ou des légions de Varus qui a causé 
ses revers ; ce n'est pas non plus l’oubli de la défaite de Crassus, du 
désastre de l’Empereur Julien, ou du résultat des croisades : c’est l’opi- 
nion que son génie lui assurait des moyens incalculables de supérior 
rité, et que ces ennemis au contraire en étaient totalement dépourvus, 
Il est tombé du faite des grandeurs pour avoir oublié que la force et 
Yesprit humains ont aussi leurs bornes, et que plus les masses mises 
en mouvement sont énormes, plus le pouvoir du génie est subor- 
donnés aux lois imprescriptibles de la nature, et moins il commande 
aux événémens. Cette vérité, démontrée par les resultats des affaires 
de la Katzbach, de Dennewitz, et de Leipzig méme, ferait a elle 
seule un sujet d’étude intéressant. Ye 


* C’est ce qui m’a fait déja écriré en 1805, tome 5, chapitre iv. 
que le systéme de Bonaparte n’était pas exécutable en Russie ou en 
Suede, 
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‘ Il n’entre pas dans mon plan de répeter ici les préceptes im- 
portans que Montesquieu et Machiavel nous ont laissés sur ce grand 
art de diriger les mouvemens des empires ; mon intention étant de 
tracer les événemens dont j’ai été témoin, dans un ouvrage particu- 
lierement consacré a histoire, j’essayerai d’y présenter quelques ré- 
flexions sur les changemens que les guerres de la révolution ont ap- 
portés dans les idées sur l’organisation et la déploiement des forces 
nationales, sur leur emploi, et sur les suites qui en résulteront pro- 
bablement dans les révolutions futures du corps politique. Les 
armées ne sont plus composées, aujourd’hui, de troupes recrutées vo- 
lentairement, du superflu d’une population trop nombreuse ; ce sont 
des nations entiéres qu'une loi appelle aux armes, qui ne se battent 
plus pour une démarcation de frontiéres, mais en quelque sorte pour 
leur existence. 

* Cet état de choses nous rapproche des $ et 4 siécles, en nous 
rappelant ces chocs de peuples immenses que se disputaient le con- 
tinent Européen, et si une législation et un droit public nouveaux, ne 
viennent pas mettre des bornes a ces levées en masse, il est impossi- 
ble de prévoir ou ces ravages s'arréteront. La guerre deviendra un 
fiéau plus terrible que jamais, car la population des nations civilisées 
sera moissonnée, non comme dans le moyen Age, afin de résister a 
des peuples sauvages et dévastateurs, mais pour le triste maintien 
d'une balance politique, et afin de savoir, au bout d’un siecle, se telle 
province aura un préfet de Paris, de Pétersbourg ou de Vienne, qui 
la gouvernerait d’aprés les mémes lois et les mémes usages a fort peu 
de chose prés. Il serait bien temps néanmoins, que les cabinets re- 
vinssent 4 des idées plus généreuses, et que le sang ne coulat plus 
désarmais que pour les deux grands intéréts du monde. 

‘ Si ce veeu, vraiment Européen, doit étre relégué a cété des beaux 
réves sur la paix perpétuelle, déplorons les petites passions et les 
intéréts qui portént les nations éclairées 4 s’égarger plus impitoya- 
blement que les barbares ; déplorons ces progres des arts et de la 
civilisation, que, en faisant de la science diplomatique un labyrinthe 
inextricable, en out fait aussi la source de tous les déchiremens du 
genre humain.’ Vol. VILI. p. 702. 

In thus recommending a work intended solely to improve 
and explain the destructive art of fighting, we feel that we have 
exposed ourselves, in this canting age, to the solemn censures 
of those godly people, who deplore the crime of war so deeply, 
that they can hardly pardon themselves for having coaktualy 
voted for it upon all occasions. But we hope they will consi- 
der that war is sometimes the salvation, as well as the ruin and 
curse of kingdoms; and that, as the field of battle is the only 
supreme court to which nations refer the decision of those dis- 
putes which affect their existence, it may be as well to know 
something of the law by which those decisions are to be made. 
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Ant. VIII. Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court 
of King’s Bench, in Hilary Term, 60th Geo. III. 1820. By 
Ricuarp V. Barnewat1, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, and Epwarp H. Atperson, of the Inner-Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. III. PartII. London, 1820, 


Moz of our readers will remember, that we very lately pub- 

lished an article upon the use of Steel Traps and Spring 
Guns; and, in the course of discussion, had occasion to ani- 
madvert upon the Report of Mr Justice Best’s judgment, in 
the case of Ilott and Wilkes, as reported in Chetwynd’s Edition 
of Burn’s Justice, published in the spring of the present year. 
In the Morning Chronicle, of the 4th of June 1821, Mr Jus- 
tice Best is reported to have made the following observations in 
the King’s Bench. 

‘ Mr Justice Best said, Mr Chetwynd’s book having been men- 
tioned by my Learned Brother Bayley, I must take this opportunity, 
not without some pain, of adverting to what I am reported, in his 
work, to have said in the case of Llott v. Wilkes, and of correcting 
a most gross misrepresentation. I am reported to have concurred 
with the other Judges, and to have delivered my judgment at con- 
siderable length, and then to have said, “ This case has been dis- 
cussed at the Bar, as if these engines were exclusively resorted to 
for the protection of game ; but I consider them as lawfully applic- 
able to the protection of every species of property against unlawful 
trespassers.” This is not what I stated; but the part which I wish 
more particularly to deny, as ever having said, or even conceived, 
is this—‘“* But if even they might not lawfully be used for the pro- 
tection of game, I, for one, should be extremely glad to adopt such 
means, if they were found sufficient for that purpose.” I confess I 
am surprised that this learned person should suppose, from the note 
of any one, that any person who ever sat in a Court of Justice asa 
Judge could talk such wicked nonsense as I am made to talk ; and I 
am surprised that he should venture to give the authority he does for 
what he has published ; for I find, that the reference he gives in the 
Appendix to his book is 3 Barn. and Ald. 304, where there is a cor- 
rect report of that case, and where it will be found that every word 
uttered by me is directly contrary to what I am supposed, by Mr 
Chetwynd’s statement of the case, to have said. I don’t trouble the 
Court with reading the whole of what I did say on that occasion, but 
I will just say that I said—-* My Brother Bayley has illustrated this 
case by the question which he asked, namely, Can you indict a man 
for putting spring guns in his enclosed field? I think the question 
put by Lord Chief Justice Gibbs, in the case of Dean v. Clayton, 
in the Common Pleas, a still betger illustration, viz. Can you justify 
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entering into enclosed lands to take away guns so set? Hf both these 
questions must be answered in the negative, it cannot be uniawful to 
set spring guns in an enclosed field, at a distance from any road, giv- 
ing such notice that they are set, as to render it in the highest de- 
gree probable that all persons in the neighbourhood must know 
that they are so set. Humanity requires that the fullest notice pos- 
sible should be given ; and the law of England will not sanction what 
is inconsistent with humanity.” A popular work has quoted this 
Report from Mr Chetwynd’s Work, but has omitted this important 
line (which omission reminds one of the progress of a thing, the 
name of which one does not chuse to mention), “‘ that I had concurred 
in what had fallen from the other Judges ;” and omitting that line, 
they state, that one had said, ‘‘ It is my opinion, that with notice, or 
without notice, this might be done.” Now, concurring with the o- 
ther Judges, it is impossible I should say that. It is right that this 
should be corrected, not that I entertain any angry feeling, for too 
much time has elapsed since then for any anger to remain on my 
mind ; but all I claim, with respect to the observations made in that 
work, severe as they are (and I, for one, feel that I should deserve 
no mercy if I should ever entertain such doctrines), is, that I may 
not be misrepresented. It is not necessary for me, in this place, 
to say, that no man entertains more horror of the doctrine I am sup- 

to have laid down than I do, that the life of man is to be 
treated lightly and indifferently, in comparison with the preservation 
of game, and the amusement of sporting ; that the laws of humani- 
ty are to be violated for the sake merely of preserving the amuse- 
ment of game. I am sure no man can justly impute to me such wick- 
ed doctrines. It is unnecessary for me to say, that I entertain no 
such sentiments; and therefore I hope I shall be excused, not on ac- 
count of my own feelings, but as far as the public are interested in 
the character of a Judge, in saying, that no person should blame a 
Judge for what has been unjustly put into his mouth.’ 

His Lordship’s speech is reported in the New Times of the 
same date, as follows. 

‘ Mr Justice Best said, “‘ My brother Bayley has quoted Mr 
Chetwynd’s edition of Burn: I am surprised that the learned author 
of that work should have made me talk such mischievous nonsense, as 
he has given to the public, in a report of my judgment, in the case 
of Ilott and Wilkes. I am still more surprised, that he should have 
suffered this judgment to remain uncorrected, after he had seen a 
true report of the case in Barnewall and Alderson, to which report 
he has referred in his Appendix.” Mr Chetwynd’s report has the 
following passage—‘‘ Mr Justice Best concurred with the other 
Judges.” His Lordship concluded as follows—‘ This case has been 
discussed at the Bar, as if these inquiries were exclusively resorted 
t for the protection of game; but I consider them as lawfully ap- 
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plicable to the protection of every species of property against unlaw- 
ful trespassers. But if even they might not lawfully be used for the 
protection of game, I for one should be extremely glad to adopt such 
measures, if they were found sufficient for that purpose.” 

‘ A popular periodical work contains the passage just cited, with 
the omission of the words “ concurred with the other judges.” Of 
this omission I have reason to complain, because, if it had been in- 
serted, the writer of the article could not have said, “ It follows, that 
a man may put his fellow-creatures to death for any infringement of 
his property, for picking the sloes and blackberries off his hedges ; 
for breaking a few dead sticks out of them by night or by day, with 
resistance or without resistance, with warning or without warning.” 
The Judges with whom Mr Chetwynd makes me concur in opinion, 
all gave their judgment on the ground of due notice being given. 
I do not complain of the other observations contained in this work ; 
they would have been deserved by me had I ever uttered such an o- 
pinion as the report of Mr Chetwynd has stated me to have deliver- 
ed. The whole of what I said will be found to be utterly inconsist- 
ent with the statement, by those who will read the case in “ Barne- 
well and Alderson.” I will only trouble the Court with the passage 
which will be found in the report of my judgment, in “ 3, Barnewell 
and Alderson, 319: ”—* It cannot be unlawful to set spring-guns 
in an enclosed field, at a distance from any road, giving such notice 
that they are set, as to render it in the highest degree probable that 
all persons in the neighbourhood must know that they are so set. 
Humanity required that the fullest notice possible should be given ; 
and the law of England will not sanction what is inconsistent with 
humanity.” I have taken the first opportunity of saying this, be- 
cause I think it of importance to the public that such a misrepresen- 
tation of the opinion of one of the Judges should not be circulated 
without some notice. 

We subjoin the report of Messrs Barnewall and Alderson, 
here alluded to, and allowed by Mr Justice Best to be correct. 

‘Best J. The act of the plaintiff could only occasion mere no- 
minal damage to the wood of the defendant. The injury that the 
plaintiff’s trespass has brought upon himself is extremely severe. In 
such a case, one cannot, without pain, decide against the action. 
But we must not allow our feelings to induce us to lose sight of the 
principles which are essential to the rights of property. The pre- 
vention of intrusion upon property is one of these rights ; and every 
proprietor is allowed to use the force that is absolutely necessary to 
vindicate it. If he uses more force than is absolutely necessary, he 
renders himself responsible for all the consequences of the excess. 
Thus, if a man comes on my land, I cannot lay hands on him to re- 
move him, until I have desired him to go off. If he will not depart 
on request, I cannot proceed immediately to beat him, but must en- 
deavour to push him off. If he is too powerful for me, I cannot use 
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a dangerous weapon, but must first call in aid other assistanee. I 
am speaking of out-door property, and of cases in which no felony is 
to be apprehended. It is evident, also, that this doctrine is only ap- 
plicable to trespasses committed in the presence of the owner of the 
property trespassed on. When the owner and his servants are ab- 
sent at the time of the trespass, it can only be repelled by the terror 
of spring-guns, or other instruments of the same kind. There is, in 
such cases, no possibility of proportioning the resisting force to the 
obstinacy and violence of the trespasser, as the owner of the close 
may and is required to do where he is present. There is no distinc- 
tion between the mode of defence of one species of out-door pro- 
perty and another (except in cases where the taking or breaking into 
the property amounts to felony.) If the owner of woods cannot set 
spring-guns in his woods, the owner of an orchard, or of a field with 
otatoes or turnips, or any other crop usually the object of plunder, 
cannot set them in such field. How then are these kinds of property 
to be protected, at a distance from the residence of the owner, in the 
night, and in the absence of his servants? It has been said, that the 
law has provided remedies for any injuries to such things by action. 
But the offender must be detected before he can be subjected to an 
action; and the expense of continual watching for this purpose would 
often exceed the value of the property to be protected. If we look 
at the subject in this point of view, we may find, amongst poor te- 
nants, who are prevented from paying their rents by the plunder of 
their crops, men who are more objects of our compassion, than the 
wanton trespasser, who brings on himself the injury which he suffers. 
If an owner of a close cannot set spring-guns, he cannot put glass 
bottles or spikes on the top of a wall, or even have a savage dog, to 
prevent persons from entering his yard. It has been said in argu- 
ment, that you may see the glass bottles or spikes; and it is admit- 
ted, that if the exact spot where these guns are set was pointed out 
to the trespasser, he could not maintain any action for the injury he 
received from one of them. As to seeing the glass bottles or spikes, 
that must depend on the circumstance whether it be light or dark at 
the time of the trespass. But what difference does it make, whether 
the trespasser be told the gun is set in such a spot, or that there are 
guns in different parts of such a field, if he has no right to go on any 
part of that field? It is absurd to say you may set the guns, pro- 
vided you tell the trespasser exactly where they are set, because then 
the setting them could answer no purpose. My brother Bayley has 
illustrated this case, by the question which he asked, namely, Can 
you indict a man for putting spring-guns in his enclosed field? 1 
think the question put by Lord C. J. Gidds, in the case in the Com- 
mon Pleas, a still better illustration, viz. Can you justify entering into 
enclosed lands, to take away guns so set? If both these questions 
must be answered in the negative, it cannot be unlawful to set spring- 
guns in an enclosed field, at a distance from any road, giving such 
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notice that they are set, as to render it in the highest degree proba- 
ble that all persons in the neighbourhood must know that they are 
so set. Humanity requires that the fullest notice possible should be 
given; and the law of England will not sanction what is inconsistent 
with humanity. It has been said in argument, that it is a principle 
of law, that you cannot do indirectly what you are not permitted to 
do directly. This principle is not applicable to the case. You can- 
not shoot a man that comes on your land, because you may turn him 
off by means less hurtful to him ; and, therefore, if you saw him walk- 
ing in your field, and were to invite him to proceed on his walk, 
knowing that he must tread on a wire, and so shoot himself with a 
spring-gun, you would be liable to all the consequences that would 
follow. The invitation to him to pursue his walk is doing, indirectly, 
what, by drawing the trigger of a gun with your own hand, is done 
directly. But the case is just the reverse, if, instead of inviting 
him to walk on your land, you tell him to keep off, and warn him of 
what will follow if he does not. It is also said, that it is a maxim of 
law, that you must so use your own property as not to injure an- 
other's. This maxim I admit; but I deny its application to the case 
of a man who comes to trespass on my property. It applies only to 
cases where a man has only a transient property, such as in the air 
or water that passes over his land, and which he must not corrupt 
by nuisance; or where a man has a qualified property, as in land 
near another’s ancient windows, or in land over which another has a 
right of way. In the first case, he must do nothing on his land to 
stop the light of the windows, or, in the second, to obstruct the way. 
This case has been argued, as if it appeared in it that the guns were 
set to preserve game; but that is not so; they were set to prevent 
trespasses on the lands of the defendant. Without, however, saying 
in whom the property of game is vested, I say, that a man has a right 
to keep persons off his lands, in order to preserve the game. Much 
money is expended in the protection of game; and it would be hard, 
if, in one night, when the keepers are absent, a gang of poachers 
might destroy what has been kept at so much cost. If you do not 
allow men of landed estates to preserve their game, you will not pre- 
vail on them to reside in the country. Their poor neighbours will 
thus lose their protection and kind offices ; and the government the 
support that it derives from an independent, enlightened, and unpaid 
magistracy.’ 

As Mr Justice Best denies that he did say what a very re- 
spectable and grave law publication reported him to have said, 
and as Mr Chetwynd and his reporter have made no attempt 
to vindicate their Report, of course our observations cease to be 
applicable. There is certainly nothing in the Term Report of 
Mr Justice Best’s speech which calls for any degree of moral 
criticism ;—nothing but what a respectable and temperate Judge 
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might fairly have uttered. Had such been the Report cited in 
Burn, it never would have drawn from us one syllable of re- 
prehension. 

We beg leave, however, to observe, that we have never said 
that it was Mr Justice Best’s opinion, as reported in Chet- 
wynd, that a man might be put to death without Notice, but 

without Warning; by which we meant a very different thing, 
' If notice was given on boards, that certain grounds were 
guarded by watchmen with fire-arms, the watchman, feelin 
perhaps some little respect for human life, would probably call 
out to the man to stand and deliver himself up:—* Stop, or 
Pil shoot you!’ ‘ Stand, or you are a dead man!’—or some 
such compunctious phrases as the law compels living machines 
touse. But the trap can give no such warning—can present 
to the intruder no alternative of death or surrender. Now 
these different modes of action in the dead or the living guard, 
is what we alluded to in the words without warning. e meant 
te characterize the ferocious, unrelenting nature of the means 
used—and the words are perfectly correct and applicable, after 
all the printed notices in the world. Notice is the communi- 
cation of something about to happen, after some little interval 
of time. Warning is the communication of some imminent 
danger. Nobody gives another notice that he will immedi- 
ately shoot him through the head—or warns him that he will 
be a dead man in less than thirty years. This, and not the 
disingenuous purpose ascribed to us by Mr Justice Best, is the 
explanation of the offending words. We were thoroughly a- 
ware that Mr Justice Best was an advocate for notice, and ne- 
ver had the most distant intention of representing his opinion 
otherwise: And we really must say, that (if the Report had been 
correct) there never was a judicial speech where there was so 
little necessity for having recourse to the arts of misrepresentation. 
Weare convinced, however, that the Report is not correct—and 
we are heartily glad it isnot. There isin the Morning Chronicle 
an improper and offensive phrase, which (now we know Mr Justice 
Best’s style better) we shall attribute to the reporters, and pass 
over without further notice. It would seem, from the complaint 
of the learned Judge, that we had omitted something in the mid- 
dle of the quotation from Chetwynd; whereas we have quoted 
every word of the speech as Chetwynd has given it, and only 
began our quotation after the preliminary observations, because 
we had not the most distant idea of denying that Mr Justice 
Best considered ample notice as necessary to the legality of these 
proceedings. 
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There are pees in the Morning Chronicle already quoted, 


and in the Term 


eport, which we must take the liberty of 


putting in juxtaposition to each other. 


Mr Justice Best in the Morning 
Chronicle of the 4th of June 1821. 


It is not necessary for me in this 
place to say, that no man entertains 
more horror of the doctrine I am 
supposed to have laid down, than I 
do, that the life of man is to be 
treated lightly and indifferently, in 
comparison with the preservation of 

me and the amusement of sport- 
ing—that the laws of humanity are 
to be violated for the sake merely of 
preserving the amusement of game. 
I am sure no man can justly impute 
to me such wicked doctrines; it is 
unnecessary for me td say I enter- 
tain no such sentiments. 

In Barnewall and Alderson there 
is a correct report of that case.— 
Merning Chronicle. 


Mr Justice Best in the Term Reports, 
Barnewall and Alderson. 


When the owner and his servants are ab- 
seut at the time of the trespass, it can only be 
repelled by the terror of spring-guns, or other 
instruments of the same kind. There is, in 
such cases, no possibility of proportioning the 
resisting force to the obstinacy and violence of 
the trespasser, as the owner of the close may, 
and is required to do, when he is present,— 
517. 

Without saying in whom the property of 
game is vested, 1 say that a man has a right 
to keep persons off his lands, in order to pre- 
serve the game. Much money is expended 
on the protection of game; and it would be 
hard if, in one night, when the keepers are ab- 
sent, a gang of poachers might destroy what 
has been kept at so much cost.—320. 

If an owner of a close cannot set spring- 
guns, he cannot put glass bottles or spikes on 
the top of a wall.—318. 

If both these questions must be answered 
in the negative, it cannot be unlawful to set 
spring- guns in an enclosed field, at a distance 
from any road ; giving such notice that they 
are set, as to render it in the highest de; 
probable that all persons in the neighbourhood 
must know they areso set. Humanity requires 
that the fullest notice possible should be given ; 
and the law of England will not sanction what 
is inconsistent with humanity.—Barnewall and 
Alderson, 319. 


There is perhaps some little inconsistency in these opposite 


extracts; but we have not the smallest wish to insist upon it. 


We are thoroughly and honestly convinced, that Mr Justice 
Best’s horror at the destruction of human life for the mere pre- 
servation of game, is quite sincere. It is impossible, indeed, 
that any human being, of common good nature, could entertain 
a different feeling upon the subject, when it is earnestly pressed 
upon him; and t!-ough, perhaps, there may be Judges upon the 
Bench more remarkable for imperturbable apathy, we never 
heard Mr Justice Best accused of ill nature. In condescend- 
ing to notice our observations, in destroying the credit of Chet- 
wynd’s Report, and in withdrawing the canopy of his name from 
the bad passions of county gentlemen, he has conferred a real 
favour upon the public. 

Mr Justice Best, however, must excuse us for saying, that we 
are not in the slightest degree convinced by his reasoning. We 
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shall suppose a fifth Judge to have delivered his opinion in the 
case of /lott against Wilkes, and to have expressed himself in 
the following manner. But we must caution Mr Chetwynd 
against introducing this fifth Judge in his next edition of Burn’s 
Justice; and we assure him that he is only an imaginary per- 
sonage. 

* My Brother Best justly observes, that prevention of intru- 
sion upon private property is a right which every proprietor 
may act upon, and use force to vindicate—the force absolutely 
necessary for such vindication. If any man intrude upon ano- 
ther’s lands, the proprietor must first desire him to go off, then 
lay hands upon the intruder, then push him off; and if that 
will not do, call in aid other assistance, before he uses a dan- 
gerous weapon. If the proprietor uses more force than is ab- 
solutely necessry, he renders himself responsible for all the con- 
sequences of the excess. In this doctrine I cordially concur; 
and admire (I am sure, with him) the sacred regard which our 
law every where exhibits for the life and safety of man—its 
tardiness and reluctance to proceed to extreme violence: But 
my learned Brother then observes as follows—* It is evident, 
also, that ihis doctrine is only applicable to trespasses commit- 
ted in the presence of the owner of the property trespassed up- 
on. When the owner and his servants are absent at the time 
of the trespass, it can only be repelled by the terror of spring- 

runs, or other instruments of the same kind.” If Mr Justice 
Best means, by the terror of spring-guns, the mere alarm that the 
notice excites—or the powder without the bullets—noise without 
danger,—it is not worth while to raise an argument upon the 
point; for, absent or present, notice or no notice, such means 
must always be lawful. But if my Brother Best means that, in 
the absence of the proprictor, the intruder may be killed by 
such instruments, after notice, this is a doctrine to which I never 
can assent; because it rests the life and security of the tres- 
passer upon the accident of the proprietor’s presence, In that 
presence there must be a most cautious and nicely graduated 
scale of admonition and harmless compulsion; the feelings and 
safety of the intruder are to be studiously consulted; but if 
business or pleasure call the proprietor away, the intruder ma 
be instantly shot dead by machinery. Such a state of law, i 
must be permitted to say, is too incongruous for this or any 
other country. 

* If the alternative is the presence of the owner and his servants 
or such dreadful consequences as these, why are the owner or his 
servants allowed to be absent? If the ultimate object in prevent~ 
ing such intrusions is ee . sporting, it is better that plea- 
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sure should be rendered more expensive, than that the life of man 
should be rendered so precarious. But why is it impossible to 

roportion the resisting force to the obstinacy of the trespasser 
in the absence of the proprietor? Why may not an intruder 
be let gently down into five feet of liquid mud?—why not 
caught in a box which shall detain him till the next morning ? 
—why not held in a toothless trap till the proprietor arrives ?— 
such traps as are sold in all the iron shops in this city? Weare 
bound, according to my Brother Best, to inquire if these means 
have been previously resorted to; for, upon his own principle, 
greater violence must not be used, where less will suffice for the 
removal of the intruder. 

‘ There are crops, I admit, of essential importance to agri- 
culture, which will not bear the expense of eternal vigilance; and 
if there are districts where such crops are exposed to such se- 
rious and disheartening depredation, that may be a good reason 
for additional severity ; but then it must be the severity of the 
Legislator, and not of the proprietor. If the Legislature enacts 
fine and imprisonment as the punishment for stealing turnips, 
it is not to be endured that the proprietor should award to this 
crime the punishment of death. If the fault is not sufficiently 
prevented by the punishments already in existence, he must 
wait till the frequency and flagrancy of the offence attracts the 
notice, and stimulates the penalties of those who make laws. 
He must not make laws (and those very bloody laws) for himself. 

* I do not say that the setter of the trap or gun allures the 
trespasser into it; but I say that the punishment he intends for 
the man who trespasses after notice, is death. He covers his 
spring-gun with furze and heath, and gives it the most natural 
appearance he cen; and in that gun he places the slugs by 
which he means ¢o ill the trespasser. This killing of an un- 
challenged, unresisting person, I really cannot help considering 
to be as much murder as if the proprietor had shot the tres- 
passer with his gun. Giving it all the attention in my power, 
I am utterly at a loss to distinguish between the two cases. 
Does it signify whose hand or whose foot pulls the string 
which moves the trigger ?—the real murderer is he who pre- 
pares the instrument of death, and places it in a position that 
such hand or foot may touch it, for the purposes of destruction. 
My Brother Holroyd says, the trespasser who has had a no- 
tice of guns being set in the wood, is the real voluntary agent 
who pulls the trigger.— But I most certainly think that he is not. 
He is the animal agent, but not the rational agent—he does not 
intend to put himself to death; but he foolishly trusts in his 
chance of escaping, and is any thing but a voluntary agent in 
firing the gun. If a trespasser were to rush into a wood, mean- 
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ing to seek his own destruction—to hunt for the wire, and, 
when found, to pull it, he would indeed be the agent, in the 
most philosophical sense of the word. But, after entering the 
wood, he does all he can to avoid the gun—keeps clear of every 
suspicious place, and is baffled only by the superior cunning of 
him who planted the gun. How the fring of the gun then can 
be called his act—his voluntary act—I am at a loss to conceive. 
The practice has unfortunately become so common, that the first 
person convicted of such a murder, and acting under the delu- 
sion of right, might be a fit object for the Royal mere Still, 
? my opinion, such an act must legally be considered as mur- 
er. 

_ © It has been asked, if it be an indictable offence to set such 
guns in a man’s own ground: But let me first put a much greater 
question—Is it murder to kill any man with such instruments ? 
If it is, it must be indictable to set them. To place an instru- 
ment for the purpose of committing murder, and to surrender 
(as in such cases you must surrender) all control over its opera- 
tion, is clearly an indictable offence. 

‘ All my brother Judges have delivered their opinions as if 
these guns were often set for the purposes of terror, and not of 
destruction. ‘To this I can only say, that the moment any man 
puts a bullet into his spring-gun, he has some other purpose 
than that of terror; and if = does not put a bullet there, he 
never can be the subject of argument in this Court. 

‘ My Lord Chief Justice can see no distinction between the 
case of tenter-hooks upon a wall, and the placing of spring- guns, 
as far as the lawfulness of both is concerned. But the distinc- 
wer I take between the case of tenter-hooks upon a wall, and 
the setting of spring-guns, are founded—/rst, in the magnitude 
of the evil inflicted; 2d/y, in the great difference of the notice 
which the trespasser receives; 3dly, in the very different evi- 
dence of criminal intention in the trespasser ; 4¢/ly, in the great- 
er value of the property invaded ; 5¢hly, in the greater antiquity 
of the abuse. To cut the fingers, or to tear the hand, is of 
course a more pardonable injury than to kill. The trespasser, 
in thealay-time, sees the spikes; and by day or night, at all e- 
vents, he sees or feels the wall. It is impossible he should not. 
understand the nature of such a prohibition, or imagine that his 
path lies over this wall; whereas the victim of the spring-gun 
may have gone astray, may not be able to read, or may first cross 
the armed soil in the night-time, when he cannot read ;—and so 
he is absolutely withiout any notice at all. In the next place, 
the slaughtered man may be perfectly innocent in his purpose, 
which the scaler of the walls cannot be. No man can get to the 
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top of a garden-wall without a criminal purpose. A garden, 
by the common consent and feeling of mankind, contains more 
precious materials than a wood, or a field, and may seem to jus- 
tify a greater jealousy and care. Lastly, and for these reasons 
perhaps, the practice of putting spikes and glass-bottles has pre- 
vailed for this century past; and the right so to do has become, 
from time, and the absence of cases (for the plaintiff, in such a 
case, must acknowledge himself a thief), inveterate. But it is 
quite impossible, because in some trifling instances, and in much 
more pardonable circumstances, private vengeance has usurped 
upon the province of law, that I can, from such slight abuses, 
confer upon private vengeance the power of life and death. On 
the contrary, I think it my imperious duty to contend, that pu- 
nishment for such offences as these is to be measured by the law, 
and not by the exaggerated notions which any individual may 
form of the importance of his own pleasures. It is my duty, 
instead of making one abuse a reason for another, to recal the 
law back to its perfect state, and to restrain as much as possible 
the invention and use of private punishments. Indeed, if this 
wild sort of justice is to be tolerated, I see no sort of use in the 
careful adaptation of punishments to crimes, in the humane la- 
bours of the lawgiver. Every lord of a manor is his own Lycur- 
gus, or rather his own Draco, and the great purpose of civil life 
is defeated. Inter nova tormentorum genera machinasque exitiales, 
silent leges. 

‘ Whatever be the law, the question of humanity is a separate 
‘question. I shall not state all I think of that person, who, 
for the preservation of game, would doom the innocent—or the 


guilty intruder, to a sudden death. I will not, however, (because 
I am silent respecting individuals), join in any undeserved pa- 
negyric of the humanity of the English law. I cannot say at 


the same moment, that the law of England allows such machines 
to be set after public notice; and that the law of England sanc- 
tions nothing but what is humane. If the law sanctions such 
practices, it sanctions, in my opinion, what is to the last de- 
gree odious, unchristian, and inhumane, 

‘ The case of the dog or bull I admit to be an analogous case 
to this: And I say, if a man were to keep a dog of great fero- 
city and power, for the express purpose of guarding against tres- 
pass in woods or fields, and that dog was to ill a trespasser, it 
would be murder in the person placing him there for such a pur- 
pose. It is indifferent to me whether the trespasser is slain by 
animals or machines, intentionally brought there for that pur- 
pose: he ought not to be s/ain at all. It is murder to use such 
e punishment for such an offence, If a man puts a ferocious dog 
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in his yard, to guard his house from burglary, and that dog strays 
into the neighbouring field and there worries a man, there wants, 
in this case, the murderous and malicious spirit. The dog was 
placed in the yard for the legal purpose of guarding the house 
against burglary ; for which crime, if caught in the act of per- 
petrating it, a man may legally be put to death. There was no 
primary intention bere of putting a mere trespasser to death. 
So, if a man keep a ferocious bull, not for agricultural purposes, 
but for the express purpose of repelling trespassers, and that bull 
occasion the death of a trespasser, it is murder: the intentional 
infliction of death by any means for such sort of offences, consti- 
tutes the murder: a right to kill for such reasons, cannot be ac- 
quired by the foolhardiness of the trespasser, nor by any sort 
of notice or publicity. If a man were to blow a trumpet all 
over the country, and say that he would shoot any man who 
asked him how he did; Would he acquire a right to do so by 
such notice? Does mere publication of an unlawful intention 
make the action lawful which follows? If notice is the princi- 
ple which consecrates this mode of destroying human beings, I 
wish my brothers had been a little more clear, or a little more 
unanimous, as to what is meant by this notice. Must the notice 
be always actual, or is it sufficient that it is probable? May 
these guns act only against those who have read the notice, or 
against all who might have read the notice? The truth is, that 
the practice is so enormous, and the opinions of the most learn- 
ed men so various, that a declaratory law upon the subject is 
imperiously — Common humanity required it, after the . 
extraordinary difference of opinion which occurred in the case 
of Dean and Clayton. 

‘ For these reasons, I am compelled to differ from my learn- 
ed brothers. We have all, I am sure, the common object of 
doing justice in such cases as these: we can have no possible mo- 
tive for doing otherwise. Where such a superiority of talents 
and numbers is against me, I must of course be wrong; but I 
think it better to publish my own errors, than to subscribe to 
opinions of the justice of which I am not convinced. To de-~ 
stroy a trespasser with such machines, I think would be murder; 
to set such uncontrollable machines for the purpose of commit- 
ting this murder, I think would be indictable ; and I am there- 
fore of opinion, that he who suffers from such machines has a 
fair ground of action, in spite of any notice; for it is not im 
the power of notice to make them lawful. ’ 


II 
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Art. IX. A Vision of Judgment. By Roserr Soutuey, Esq. 
LL. D. Poet-Laureate, Member of the Royal Spanish Aca- 
demy, of the Royal Spanish Academy of History, and of the 
Royal Institute of the Netherlands, &c. 4to. pp. 110, 
London, 1821. 


[se Laureate has now been out of song for a long time: But 
we had comforted ourselves with the supposition that he 
was only growing fat and lazy, like other courtiers—or yielding 
to the common propensity of placemen, to turn their places into 
Sinecures. The strain, however, of this: publication, and indeed 
of some that went before it, makes us apprehensive that a worse 
‘thing has befallen him :—that his prolific Muse, in short, is at 
last effete—that his vein is exhausted—and that the worthy 
inditer of Epics is falling gently into dotage—at least in his poe- 
tical capacity. Most of his Laureate productions indeed have 
pointed pretty plainly to this consummation—but none ever gave 
such signs as this of confirmed deliration: and it is really a 
pity that it should be so exceedingly dull and wordy that tew 
voluntary readers can be expected to get through with it; as 
there is every reason to think that it might afford some instruc- 
tive views as to the spontaneous decomposition of an artificial 
oet, and of the tenacity with which his natural propensities ad- 
ere to him, after the factitious ornaments by which they were 
originally relieved have worn off or crumbled into decay. In 
so far as we can judge, the staple of the piece is a flat and heay 
eulogy on Kings ak Ministers, and on the Poet himself and his 
admirers—enlivened, in a sickly way, by the perpetual outbreak- 
ings of a puny spite at those who dissent from his present creed 
in politics, and of a lamentable soreness at the success of those 
who have laughed at his affectations, or eclipsed, by their supe- 
rior talents, his former fame as a poet. All this, too, is em- 
bodied in the form of a Vision,—which is incredibly absurd and 
extravagant, without one trait of originality or invention ; and, 
to make it the more gracious, served up in English Hexameters, 
of which the learned author, by some strange hallucination, 
continually mistakes himself for the inventor. 

One great and avowed object indeed of the publication, is to 
bring forward this grand and original Experiment in English 
versification ; and no small part of it is occupied in extolling its 
merit and importance. ‘This, in particular, is the chief business 
of a long and elaborate prefatory dissertation (though it con- 
tains, besides, a very edifying discourse on what the Laureate is 
pleased to call the Satanic School of Poetry, and other things as 
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notable); and it even forms the leading topic in the author’s 
loyal Dedication to the King, where, among other courtly and 
complimentary things, his Majesty is asked, ‘ And to whom 
§ could an Experiment, which perhaps may be considered here- 
$ after as of some importance in English ‘Poetry, be so fitly in- 
* scribed as to the Royal and munificent Patron of Science, Art 
‘ and Literature?’ We must begin, therefore, with some ob- 
servations on these precious hexameters. 

In the frst place, then, all the world knows that this is not a 
measure of Mr Southey’s invention—and that English hexame- 
ters have been very frequently attempted, from the time of Eli- 
zabeth or earlier, down to our own days. Mr Southey him- 
self, indeed, knows this well enough; for he has enumerated 
some half score of adventurers who have preceded him in this 
rugged path, beginning with the Virgin Queen herself, and 
ending with his living friend Mr Taylor of Norwich. What 
then does he mean by talking continually, and with such visible 
complacency, of the experiment he has hom devised, and of the 
example he is setting to future generations of versifiers ?—sum- 
ming up the whole with this modest misapplication of the legi- 
timate boast of our first English satirist— 

‘ I first adventure—follow me who list.’ 
He discovers, to be sure, that these ingenious persons, in- 
cluding Sir Philip Sydney, Gabriel Harvey, Stanihurst, and 
Fraunce, all bungled the business in various ways, and that 
he alone knows how to do it effectually; and lays claim, in 
particular, to two improvements, by the help of which he has 
no doubt that his patent hexameters will speedily be naturalized 
among our best English measures. These are, 1st, to sub- 
stitute generally, and by preference, a Trochee for a Spon- 
dee, in the ordinary structure of the line; and, 2d, occasionally 
to begin, or even proceed through the four first feet, with an 
Jambus, or indeed ‘ any other foot of two or three syllables.’ 
Now, in so far as these departures from the ancient standard are 
only occasional, though very frequent, it is certain that they 
occur familiarly in all previous attempts at this sort of metre ;— 
though it undoubtedly appeared to their authors, as we confess 
it stil does to us, that they implied a great defect, and nota 
perfection, in their execution; and that the necessity which ren- 
dered them so frequent, was the most conclusive proof of the in- 
herent unfitness of the language for the measure. The learned 
Laureate’s deviations from his classical model, therefore, have not 
the least pretension to novelty ; and his only claim to originality 
in the matter, consists in his having done intentionally, what 
other people never did when they could help it; and in. his 
5 
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epinion, that these voluntary transgressions make his perform- 
ance much more admirable. 

The originality of the experiment, however, is really as little 
a matter of importance as it can be of reasonable doubt. The 
only question is about its success—and upon this we really have 
no hesitation in saying, without reserve or qualification, that 
we are confident that the hexameter line never can be made 
a legitimate English measure, and that Mr Southey’s pretended 
improvements serve only, as we. have already hinted, to render 
it more inadmissible. It is idle perhaps, and we really believe 
it is needless, to offer any other proof of this assertion than will 
be supplied at once by the ears of every reader, learned or un- 
learned, and by the decisive fact of the long and total abandon- 
ment of the attempt (except in a few short exercises of mere 
curiosity or burlesque), after it had been industriously and vi- 
gorously made under the happiest auspices, and in the best age 
of our poetry. It will not be difficult, however, to explain, in 
a few words, why it appears to us that this particular measure 
never can be naturalized in our language. * 

The primary and fundamental cause undoubtedly is, that our 
versification does not depend, like that of the classical lan- 
guages, on any succession of long and short, but of accented and 
unaccented syllables; and the second is, that, upon any system, 
it contains too few proper spondees to be capable of support- 
ing the movement of this particular verse. ‘The consequence is, 
as we shall show immediately, that the first four feet of an Eng- 
lish hexameter (unless it be entirely Dactylic) really are not in 
a metrical, or different from common prose. 

ersification consists in the recurrence of certain marked or 
conspicuous sounds, at regular and fixed intervals. These in- 
tervals are fixed, in almost all cases, by the number of separate 


* It is truly edifying to observe the very characteristic tone in 
which the worthy Laureate enters upon the discussion of this dry and 
somewhat technical subject. Having fretted himself, apparently by 
the recollection of his critics—whom in a vein of bitter merriment 
he always calls dunces—he says he has no explanations for them: 
* But to the great majority of my readers who will take up the book 
* without malevolence, and having a proper sense of Honour in them- 
* selves, will believe the declarations of a writer whose Veracily they 
* have no reason to doubt, I will state’-—What? not, as any one 
would imagine from this preamble, something touching the learned 
person’s own character or conduct, but—‘ what are the defects, and 
‘ what the advantages, of the metre which is here submitted to their 
* judgment!!’ This is putting the veracity of an author and the he- 
nour of his readers in issue with a vengeance ! 
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sounds or syllables of which the series is composed ;—but, in the 
ancient languages, this principle was modified, by taking into 
account the time also which was occupied in the pronunciation. 
One long syllable was, in those languages, equivalent to two 
short ones—as in the instance of single and double time in mu- 
sic: And therefore a Dactyl, consisting of one long and ‘two 
short syllables, was considered as equal to a Spondee, consisting of 
two long syllables. It filled exactly the same space in the verse ; 
and, consequently, as long as an equal number of these feet re- 
a, occurred between the commencement and the close of a 
ine, the intervals were necessarily quite regular, the measure 
unbroken and uniform, and the line properly metrical. 

In English, however, as we have already intimated, the verse 
proceeds not by the succession of long and short, but of accent- 
ed and unaccented syllables; and, though we are not absolutely 
without the distinction of long and short in the language, it is 
certain that it is not upon this distinction that the scheme of our 
versification is founded—nor is the observance of it at all essen- 
tial to the technical exactness of our metres. In itself, however, 
this is no disadvantage or proof of inferiority. It cannot be 
disputed, that the regular recurrence of accented and unaccent- 
ed syllables will make just as good verse as of long and short 
ones; and if we chuse, on a certain analogy or misapprehen- 
sion, to hold an accented syllable in our own tongue, as in some 
respects akin to a dong one in the Greek and Latin, and, upon 
this analogy, to transfer the names of the ancient feet and mea- 
sures to our own plan of versification, there can be no possible 
harm in calling an accented syllable, followed by an unaccented 
one, a Zrochee—one not accented followed by one that is, an 
Iambus—and one accented, followed by two that are not, a 
Dactyl. Nor can it be doubted, that, by the regular recur- 
rence of these feet, so constructed, we may make very good 
verses ; which, on the same analogy, we may, if we please, call 
Trochaic, lambic, and Dactylic respectively. In the same way, 
we may very innocently call two accented syllables, standing 
together, a Spondee, and may even employ this foot also, when 
we meet with it, in versification, with seal effect. So far, all is 
well and clear. But when we come to construct Herameter 
verses out of such Spondees and Dactyls as these, we shalt 
speedily find that the laws and the harmony of the ancient 
metre are not to be transferred into our system quite so easily 
as their names may be borrowed or assumed. 

It is one of the peculiarities of this metre, that, in the first four 
feet, or in two thirds of each line, dactyls and spondees may 
be arbitrarily and indiscriminately basssubengeds and this, we 
conceive, is permitted, merely because those two feet, when 
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composed of long and short syllables, are in reality equivalent 
and fill equal spaces—it being obvious to common sense, that 
one syllable, which takes twice as much time to pronounce as 
another, is, in point of time or measure, truly equal to two 
of these others—and that the bars, or intervals of the line, 
are not at all changed by substituting the one for the other. 
But an accented syllable, though very distinguishable from an 
unaccented one, is in no respect equal to two such syllables, and 
cannot, in any intelligible sense, be alleged to be their equivalent; 
—and therefore, the substitution of two accented-syllables, or 
an English Spondee, for one accented and two unaccented syl- 
lables, or an English Dactyl, is not a substitution of equiva- 
lents—like the interchange of one long for two shorts—and will 
never produce a recurrence of equal or regular intervals in any 
succession of lines. Single time, in short, may be correctly 
converted into double time, as a foot may be reduced to inches. 
But an accented syllable cannot be made up of two that are un- 
accented, any more than of twenty. There is no fixed relation, 
in short, either of number or measure, between syllables that are 
distinguished only by the presence or absence of accent; and, 
therefore, any system of versification which proceeds on the 
supposition that there is such a relation, and that it is identical 
with that of long syllables to short, must plainly proceed upon 
an intrinsic fallacy, and lead necessarily to preposterous con- 
clusions. 

If this were less plain upon the principle of the thing, the 
fact would, at any rate, be incontrovertibly established by the 
slightest reference to the state of all our familiar and native me- 
tres. Is it true that, in any known English metre, it is possi- 
ble to exchange two unaccented syllables for one that is accent- 
ed ?—or is it not true that the verse would, in every case, be to- 
tally destroyed by such a substitution? Could we, for instance, 
in any case, put the words maintenance or abstinence into verse, 
in place of the words maintain or abstain? Is there any ear to 
which these could respectively appear as equivalents, or any 
possible conjuncture in which, if the one mi make verse, the 
other would not infallibly mar it? The matter is too plain, in- 
deed, for argument; and it decides the whole question as to the 
practicability of English hexameters: for it is of the essence of 
this particular metre that Dactyls and Spondees should be in- 
terchangeable in the first four places of every line—and that the 
measure should remain the same, whether the latter part of any 
foot be made up of one long, or of two short syllables. 

We might observe farther, that no legitimate English mea- 
sure admits of any change in the number of syllables that make 
up the line; while hexameters may vary continually from se- 
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‘venteen to thirteen, or even to twelve. It is no real exception 
tothe English rule, that our verse admits occasionally of double 
‘endings—the enclitic or supernumerary syllable in this case 
being always very short, and in truth the mere winding up or 
foubion of the voice, without which it is almost impossible, 
even in common speech, to close a full and emphatic syllable. 
Neither is there any exception in the case of such words as hea- 
venly, feathery, watery, when used as dissyllables ; the fact being, 
‘that, when so used in verse, they are uniformly so srondimilaee 
the middle syllable suffering a substantial elision. At all e- 
vents, it is quite undeniable, and should, of itself, be conclu- 
sive of the present question, that, in the whole range of Eng- 
lish versification, the place of no Jong or accented syllable can 
‘ever be bestowed upon one or two short ones. Wherever the 
structure of the verse requires an accented syllable, nothing but 
an accented syllable can be admitted ; na the verse, which 
would be destroyed at any rate by the substitution of one unac- 
cented, will only be more entirely and palpably dissolved by the 
intrusion of two. We occasionally drop or crush an accented 
syllable into the place of an unaccented one, especially in the 
case of monosyllables :—but we never can displace an accented 
one, either by one or more that are unaccented. Now, the very 
principle of hexameter verse is, that a long syllable may at any 
time be supplanted by two short ones. 

Before leaving this subject, it is proper, however, to observe, 
that if there was no such latitude of interchange inherent in this 
kind of verse—if all its dactyls and spondees had their places as 
invariably fixed ¢hrough the whole line as they are in the two 
concluding feet—or, in other words, if the structure of every 
line was in this respect necessarily the same with that of every 
other, it would, we apprehend, be strictly metrical, in spite of 
the substitution of accent for quantity ;—and a certain harmo- 
ny would result, even in English, from the regular recur- 
rence of expected syllables. It is on this account, indeed, that 
the two concluding feet are so distinctly felt to be metrical, 
though, in our opinion, very disagreeably so—for they recur 
regularly and invariably in the same place and relation; and 
have the effect, and indeed truly the character, of short lyrical 
lines of five syllables, awkwardly separated from each other by 
‘arambling and irregular piece of prose:—For the number and 
order of syllables, whether accented or unaccented, in the first 
four feet, is in fact quite indeterminate, and continually changing ; 
and it is nothing but the continual change and uncertainty in the 
recurrence of syllables of any marked or peculiar description, 
Which constitute the essential character of prose, as distinguish- 
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ed from verse. The essence of verse is regularity; and its true 
definition is, that it consists in the recurrence, or rather the 
identity, in respect of certain qualities, of the lines or stanzas of 
which it is composed ; by means of which the ear is enabled to 
distinguish the close of each series of syllables or distinct sounds, 
and to anticipate their return at stated and invariable inter. 
vals. It is probable that the original and primary pleasure 
which we receive from verse, has no other foundation than the 
gratification of this expectation; and the power of managing the 
voice and breath which results from our being able to rely on it, 
A thousand other graces may afterwards be added by association 
and otherwise. But, considered abstractedly and in itself, we be- 
lieve that verse is nothing else than the regular recurrence of 
remembered and expected sounds; and are firmly of opinion, 
that there is no regular series of marked syllables,—provided it 
be of a manageable length, and not physically distressing to the 
organs of speech,—which will not, if often enough repeated to 
be familiar to the memory and the ear, afford all the gratifica- 
tion which can in any case result from a mere metrical arrange. 
ment of words. In order to have this effect, however, it is plain, 
that the recurrence must be such as we can rely on; and that 
an English hexameter, in two-thirds of which we know neither 
what number or what quality of syllables we are to meet with, 
is destitute therefore of the elementary qualities of verse, and is 
not in reality in any respect different from prose. * 


* We must not be met here, or in any part of these speculations, 
with the question, How we account, upon those principles, for the 
fact of our finding so much harmony in Greek and Latin hexameters, 
considering that we pronounce them, not according to quantity, but 
accent, as we do our own verses ?——We will not answer that question 
here: Because it would lead into a much larger discussion than this 
which we are about to close. Perhaps we may return to it hereafter, 
on some more worthy occasion. In the mean time we must beg leave 
to remark, 1st, That it is a mistake to suppose that quantity is as much 
overlooked in our pronunciation of Latin as of English verses ; and, 
2d, That the infringements we do make on the true metrical structure 
of Latin hexameters, in our pronunciation of them, are equally sub- 
versive of that structure on the system of accent as of guantily; 
and certainly are such as to render it a matter of no little difficulty 
to explain how so much rythm should still be perceived in them. 
Take the two first lines of the AZneis for example,— 

Arma, virumque cano, Troj@ qui primus ab oris, 

Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinia venit. 
In the first of these, we pronounce both cano and Troje as trochees, 
though the one is an iambus and the other a spondee ; that is, we ac- 
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We have been longer with this than the thing is probabl 
worth ;—but we have a word or two yet to say about English 
spondees, and the Laureate’s preference of trochees in the con- 
struction of his hexameters. He says, first, that there are scarce- 
ly any English spondees ;—indeed, ‘ that the whole vocabu- 
¢ lary of the language does not afford a single instance of a ge- 
* neral nature, and only one of foreign derivation, which is the 
‘ word Egypt.’ And then he says, * the spondee, of course, 
¢ is not excluded from the verse; and where it occurs, the effect, 
‘ in general, is good.’ ‘These two passages, which occur in the 
same page, are not very easily reconciled. If they mean any 
thing, they must mean, that where the word Egypt occurs, it 
has, in general, a good effect! But let that pass.—The mate- 
rial thing is, that it is quite a mistake to suppose that spondees 
are so rare in English; and that, by voluntarily preferring the 
trochee, all the inherent objections to the measure are very great- 
ly increased. A spondee, here, may signify two things, and 
we are not quite sure which of them the worthy Laureate means. 
It may signify either two Jong syllables standing together, as in 
the ancient verses; or two accented syllables, as sometimes oc- 
cur in ours. Now; the English language abounds in spondees 
of the first description, whether we take dissyllables or mono- 
syllables following each other. Most of our compound words 
of two syllables are spondees in this sense, and consist of two 
syllables that are decidedly long, and equally long as to quantity, 
hengh not quite equally accented. Such are, abstain, absolve, 
conclude, dissuade, missent, maintain, murmur, twilight, uproar, 
and hundreds of others. It is to this class we think very plainly 
that the word Egypt belongs, being a spondee as to time or quan- 
tity only, but a ¢rochee as to accent; and the proof is, that in 
verse it always stands for a ¢rochee, and never can stand for an 
iambus ; though all accentual spondees are indiscriminately used 
for either. Milton, for instance, closes a line with, ¢ In Egypt’s 


cent the first syllable of each of those words, though the verse, even 
according to the system of accents, requires them to be unaccented ; and 
leave the last syllables unaccented, whick ought to be the reverse. 
In the second line, we commit still more flagrant breaches even of ac- 
centual prosody. In Italiam, we accent the second syllable, which 
should be unaccented, and put no accent on the last, where the verse 
requires it. And in the same way we omit the accent on the last 
syllable of fato ; and place one on the first of profugus, where it is 
quite inadmissible,—and none on the last, where it is necessary. It is 
in vain, then, to say, that our way of pronouncing Latin Hexameters 
justifies the Laureate’s method of writing English ones; since even he 
could not pretend to introduce such feet as would result from our 
* pronunciation of the classical lines we have just quoted. 
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evil day ;’ just as he would have said, ‘ In England’s evil day ;’ 
but he could no more have said, 

‘ Survey mankind from England to Egypt, ’ 
than from * Egypt to England.’ 

But though we have the proper classical spondees of quantity 
in considerable abundance in our language, they are truly of no 
account in our versificatién ; which not only does not proceed on 
quantity, but disregards it entirely in the construction of our 
metres, which depend upon accent alone. It is of more conse- 
Tee therefore to observe, that we have also accentual spon- 

ees, though certainly in less abundance. The habit of our 
pronunciation is such, that there is not perhaps any one word 
of two or more syllables, in which two equal accents will be 
found standing together; and accordingly, as we have just ob- 
‘served, all proper spondees of quantity are pronounced, as to ac- 
cent, either as trochees or iambs. But this habit does not ex- 
tend to our monosyllables ; and two of those may often stand 
together as correct spondees, both as to accent and quantity. 
The truth is, that three-fourths of our monosyllables are long as 
to quantity, and. nearly one half are also accented in ordinary 
speech. Any monosyllabic noun and adjective which we find put 
together in a common spelling-book, will afford proof enough of 
this—good ale—vile slave—sound law—old fool—round ball—fair 
play—sweet child, and so forth, are all perfect spondees both as 
to quantity and accent; and might be so used in verse, if any of 
our measures required or admitted them. No English measure, 
we think, either does or can require them. But they all admit 
them in a manner, and with some little slurring and modifica- 
tion. When Pope’s Eloisa says, 

¢ Curse on all laws but those which Love has made, * 
the words ‘ all laws’ are a perfect spondee as to quantity, and 
very nearly so as to accent, though crushed, in common read- 
ing, into something of an iambic fashion. In the same way, 
when he begins his Universal Prayer, 
‘ Thou first Great Cause, least understood, ’ 

the first six syllables make three pure spondees; and the bet- 
ter they are read, the more truly spondaic the feet will appear; 
though those who sing or scan in their reading (as they are said 
to do at the Lakes), may distort them, more or less, into the 
likeness of iambi. There will always indeed be a little leaning 
to an unequal accentuation in verse, because we have no verse 
that requires a spondee in any of its places; and we draw there- 
‘fore upon the iambic or trochaic accentuation for the purposes 
.of adaptation. Yet it is not the less true, that all these pairs of 
monosyllables are perfect spondees in themselves, and would be 
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best used as such, if we had any verse that required them:. and 
the proof of this is, that they are all equally capable of being 
used either as Trochees or Iambi, as the case may be; and that, 
in both cases, there is a sensible, though opposite deviation, 
from the true neutral prose accentuation. Thus we may say, 
either 

‘ Broke all laws through, in plenitude of pride ;’ or, 

‘ Broke through 4// dais in plenitude,’ &c. 
But the natural and just accentuation is as a perfect spondee ; 
and so it is always given in prose, where there is no metre that 
requires accommodation, as if we were to say—* Infringing, in 
the plenitude of his pride, a// Jaws, both human and divine.’ 

It thus appears, that there is no such penury of spondees in 
the language as the worthy Laureate seems to imagine; and 
that if he ‘had not felt that this foot was alien to the genius of 
our versification, he might have found a reasonable number of 
them to grace the present attempt. But if it be .alien to our 
system Pen it is native, and indeed indispensable to the 
ere cone measure ; and thus proves that measure to be truly 
impracticable in our language. 

he prevalence of monosyllables in that language is also an 
impediment to its adoption, The Laureate himself indeed has 
actually discovered this, though he is quite mistaken, after all 


his long and diligent study, and long and Jaborious practice of 
the art of versification,’ as to the principle upon which it de- 
pends. He says, that, by the frequent recurrence of mono- 
syllables, * the verse is resolved and decomposed into its com- 
ponent feet, and the feet into their arenes syllables, in- 


¢ stead of being articulated and inosculated throughout, as in the 
‘ German, Greek, and Latin measures.” We cannot say we 
perfectly understand this. But it is plain that, wen the prin- 
ciple here insinuated, the prevalence of monosyllables would be 
a pensrenenge in every species of metre as well as that now in 
question, and would prove merely that the English was an un- 
metrical language, and not at all that it was pert unfit for 
hexameters. But the truth is, that the English is remarkably 
rythmic and metrical ; and still it is true that it is unfit for hexa- 
meters, and unfit, in part, from its abundance of monosyllables : 
And the reason, after what we have slrondy said, is sufficiently 
obvious—the accentual spondee, in its perfect form, is scarcely 
admissible into our verse; and our monosyllables, which form 
the greater part of such spondees, are habitually crushed into 
trochees a iambi, as the measure may require. In our known 
and established measures, we instantly feel into which of these 
forms we are to crush them; and are in no perplexity about 
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the matter, because, in these measures, the places of all the 
feet are invariably fixed. But in hexameter verse, the first 
four places are not at all fixed; and when we meet there with 
a string of monosyllables, we have no * preestablished har- 
mony,’ nor fixed canon, to guide us in the accentuation to 
which we should incline; and therefore necessarily stumble 
on, in undecided and most unmetrical confusion. The only 
remedy for this would be, to endeavour, as the first contrivers 
of English hexameters seem to have done, to avoid the ne- 
cessity of any deviation to the one side or the other, by keep- 
ing as closely as possible to the true spondaic accentuation, 
But the Laureate openly renounces this, and tells us plainly, 
not only that he generally chuses to accent them as trochees, 
but that he uses ‘ any foot of two or three syllables’ in the four 
first places. With this utter uncertainty as to the accents that 
may be required, it is plainly altogether impossible for any 
reader to know how to deal with these ambiguous monosyllables, 
to which the Laureate is thus peculiarly averse to leave their 
proper spondaic character. 

What we have just said may suffice, perhaps, to give a no- 
tion of the value of his alleged improvements on this intractable 
metre. But a word or two may be added. The radical ob- 
jection is, that our verse being founded on accent, and not on 
quantity, admits of nothing of the nature of a spondee, equiva- 
lent in time or metrical quantity to a dactyl. It has been shown, 
however, that we have true spondees, both as to time and ac- 
cent, in our language; and the only chance, therefore, of na- 
turalizing this metre, plainly was by familiarizing our ears to 
them in both capacities, and endeavouring to make quantity be 
recognised as an element of our verse,—by means of which alone 
the equivalency of dactyls and spondees could ever be establish- 
ed. This, accordingly, seems to have been the aim of those who 
first attempted to introduce hexameters in our tongue; and, 
though we think the attempt was hopeless from the first, we 
must say that they took the only chance of success. But this 
chance the worthy Laureate has wantonly thrown away; and, 
by entirely renouncing all reference to quantity in his verses, 
and even preferring the (accentual) trochee to the (accentual) 
spondee, has manifestly multiplied the objections to which this 
favoured metre was intrinsically liable. One long syllable, where 
length is the characteristic of verse, may be equal to two short 
ones; nay, one accented syllable may, by possibility, be con- 
ceived to bear some sort of equivalency to two unaccented. 
But it passes all power of comprehension to imagine, how one 
unaccented syllable can ever be equal to two of the same descrip- 
6 
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tion: And yet this is the only equivalency that can possibly sub- 
sist between a trochee and a dactyl. The one consists of an 
accented syllable followed by an unaccented one, and the other 
of an accented syllable followed by ¢wo unaccented. In short, 
a trochee is just a part of a dactyl, or a dactyl with the last syl- 
lable cut off; and therefore, until a part can be shown to be 
equal to the whole, we conceive it to be plain, that those feet 
never can be regarded as equivalent, or be interchanged in verse, 
without an entire violation of its structure. It follows as an- 
ether objection to this innovation—if minor objections were now 
worth noticing—that it makes the whole movement of the verse 
(if any verse could be recognised) dactylic and monotonous 
contrary to the true genius of the hexameter. 

We will only add, in closing this long and, we fear, very te~ 
dious discussion, that the uniform double endings of the Eng- 
lish hexameter would, of itself, be an ineptodiie objection to 
its admission in serious poetry. We do not object to double 
endings in themselves; but in our language, and in conse- 
quence of associations that are now unalterable, they are too 
much of a lyrical character; and, especially when: they close a 
verse, the general movement of which is dactylic, have a singing 
and dancing cadence, which is scarcely admissible in the more 
solemn strains of poetry, and would be absolutely intolerable if 
constantly repeated in any long and serious work. The defini- 
tion, therefore, of the English Hexameter, iis, that it is a mass of 
stiff prose ending in a trivial, lyrical cadence of five swift syllables 
—that two-thirds of it are not verse at all—and the remaining 
third a very poor and bad verse: And therefore we are of opi- 
nion, that the attempt now made to revive it is a piece of so- 
lemn foppery, perfectly worthy of the author—but not very 
worthy of the notice we have here compelled our readers to 
bestow on it. 

Having said so much of the manner of this poem, we can 
afford to say but little of its matter, except that the ome is wor 
thy of the other. It would not be fair, however, not to allow 
our readers to judge a little of both for themselves. 

The first Canto or Section is called * The Trance ;’ and sets 
forth that the Laureate, standing at his parlour window at Kes- 
wick, looking out ‘ pensively but not in thought,’ at Glarama- 
ra, Bleacrag, Grizedal, and other interesting places, hears the 
bell toll for the death of the late King; and instantly falls into 
asort of trance, which is thus charmingly described— 

‘If from without it came, I knew not, so sudden the seizure ; 
Or if the brain itself in that strong flash had expended 
All its electric stores. Of agen and of thought it bereft me: 
Le 2 
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Hearing, and sight, and sense, were gone ; and when I awaken’d, 
*T was from a dream of death, in silence and uttermost darkness ; 
Knowing not where or how—nor if I was wrapt in the body, 

Nor if entranced—or dead.’ p. 3. 

In this anomalous, extramundane state, however, he bethinks 
himself, very properly, of saying his prayers—and then he hears 
@ voice— 

* O son of the Muses! 
Be of goed heart, it said, and think not that thou art abandon’d ; 

For to thy mortal sight shall the Grave unshadow its secrets,’ &c, 
p- 4, 
So he takes comfort, and begins to look about him—(we are 
now in the second Canto, called ¢ The Vault ’)—and finds him- 
self in a low vault, full of coffins covered with velvet and gold 
fringe and embroidery, all very fresh, he assures us, and un- 
faded. ‘Though the place was small, and without window or 
lamp, it was also very light, and full of pleasant air—so that he 
found himself very comfortable :—But then he hears music, and 
grows dizzy,—and sees the roof melt away,—and the King ap- 
pears, standing on the pavement in a cloud. We come then to 
* The Awakening ’—and the King prays very devoutly ;—and 
then Mr Perceval comes and makes his obeisance,—and the 
King says, ‘ Thou here? Thou, Perceval, summoned before 
me?’—And then he asks the news—how the Prince was be- 
having, and if there was peace or war—and if the people were 
euiet yet, or still discontented? ‘Fo all which the ex-minister 
makes suitable and courtly answers, with which the King is well 
satisfied. To the last inquiry, indeed, his response is not alto- 
gether so consplatory ; for the people, he says, are still rather 
seditious, and he is afraid that something worse than usual is 
in preparation ; as the ghosts of Robespierre and Danton have 
been lately seen in close consultation with those of Despard and 
Guy Faux! As some readers may not believe that any thing 
so truly burlesque could really be written on such an occasion, 

we give a few lines of the precious original. 

* Some nascent horror they look for, 

Be sure! some accursed conception of filth and of darkness 

Ripe for its monstrous birth. Whether France or Britain be 

threaten’d, 

Soon will the issue show ; or if both at onee are endanger’d : 

For with the ghosts obscene of Robespierre, Danton, and Hebert, 

Faux and Despard I saw. p. 11. 

The next Canto is ‘ The Gate of Heaven,’ at which we have 
a view of the New Jerusalem, with its towers and cupolas. ‘Ther 
an angel stands on the top of the gate, and proclaims— 

7 
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‘Ho! he exclaim’d, King George of England cometh to judgment ! 

Hear Heaven! Ye Angels, hear! Souls of the Good and the 
Wicked 

‘Whom it concerns, attend! Thou, Hell, bring forth his accus- 
ers!’ p. 13. 

And so me are introduced to * The Ateeusers,’ and the 
Spirit of Sedition comes forward, with many tongues and ears, 
jike a bad imitation of Virgil’s Fame. 

‘ And in the hubbub of senseless sounds the watchwords of faction, 
Freedom, Invaded Rights, Corruption, and War, and Oppression, 
Loudly enounced were heard.’ p. 17. 

—and being called to produce his advocates, he hounds out the 
ghosts of John Wilkes and Junius,—who both, however, stand 
chop-fallen and confounded in the Royal presence, and are 
swept away with the whole array of ¢ the hircine host obscene, ” 
into sulphureous darkness—on which the inspired Laureate ex- 
claims, 

‘ Sons of Faction, be warn’d! And ye, ye Slanderers! learn ye 
Justice, and bear in mind that after death there is judgment.’ p. 20. 
Then come * The Absolvers, ’—who are all, however, as 

silent.as the accusers—except George Washington, who is made 
to utter such sense and poetry as follows. 

‘In the course of events, to thee I seem’d as a Rebel, 

Thou a Tyrant to.me ;...so strongly doth circumstance rule mer 
During evil days, when right and wrong are confounded.’ ip. 23. 

After this we get on to ‘ The Beatification,’ when the King 
drinks of the well of life, and grows young and beautiful—and 
then is introduced to * The Sovereigns,’ under which title we 
hear of five or six of the English monarchs—somewhat strange- 
ly selected—and characterized in the most feeble, jejune and 
spiritless manner. ‘The first are King William and Kin 
Charles—then Elizabeth, Edward, Richard I. and Alfred. A 
these are despatched in three ete some, indeed, in as 
many words. All that we have of King William, ‘for instance, 
is—* Nassau the Deliverer, him I knew, ’—and of Elizabeth— 
* Thou too, O matchless Eliza, Excellent Queen, wert there !? 
—and this is the style in which Alfred is consigned to immorta- 
lity in this Laureate strain. 

‘ Alfred than whom no Prince with loftier intellect gifted, 

Nor with a finer soul, nor in virtue more absolute, ever 

Made a throne twice-hallow’d, and reign’d in the hearts of his 

: eople. 

With him the Worthies were seen who in life partook of his la 

bours.’ p. 32. 

. After the Sovereigns come ‘ The Elder Worthies,’ of infe- 

rior rank,—portrayed with as fine and vigorous a pencil. Bede, 
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Friar Bacon, Wycliffe, Chaucer, Cranmer, Cecil, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Taylor, Marlborough, Newton and Berkeley. 
This curious selection is canonized in two pages. Marlborough 
is most praised— 

* Alike in all virtues accomplish’d, 

Public or private, he, the perfect soldier and statesman ; ’— 
and here is all that is said of Shakespeare— 

‘ And Shakespeare, who in our hearts for himself hath erected an 
empire 

Not te be shaken by Time, nor e’er by another divided.’ p. 34. 

No sixpenny biography for the use of preparatory schools, 
indeed, could be more flat or meagre than the whole of this 
puerile phantasmagoria. We get on next to ‘ The Worthies 
of the Georgian Age: ’—that is, Wolfe, Cook, Handel, Rey- 
nolds, Hogarth, Wesley, Lord Mansfield, Burke, Hastings, 
Cowper and Nelson. ‘They have about three lines a piece— 
in this taste and spirit— 

‘ And Burke I beheld there, 

Eloquent statesman and sage, who, tho’ late, broke loose from his 

trammels, 

Giving then te mankind what party too long had diverted.’ _p. 37. 

Last of the celestial party come *‘ The Young Spirits, ’ scarce- 
ly any of whom are named—although the poet elegantly de- 
clares— 

‘ Yet-.some I beheld there, 

Whom should I pretermit, my heart might rightly upbraid me.’ 

p- 39. 
And then he specifies Chatterton, Bruce, Russell, Bamptylde 
and Kirke; and, a propos of Chatterton, breaks out into this 
beautiful apostrophe to the city of Bristol. 
‘Bristol! my birth-place dear. What though I have chosen a 
dwelling 

Far away, and my grave shall not be found by the stranger 

Under thy sacred care, nathless in love and in duty 

Still am I bound to thee, and by many a deep recollection! 

City of elder days, I know how largely I owe thee.’ p. 42. 

The weary strain closes at last with ‘ The Meeting.’ The 
venerable monarch rejoins the souls of his family, and they all 
enter the heavenly portals. ‘The poet wishes to follow them. 

‘ As the happy company enter’d 

Thro’ the everlasting Gates ; 1, too, press’d forward to enter:... 

But the weight of the body withheld me.’ p. 45. 

He then stoops to taste of the immortal fountain, but falls 
back as he touches it—and suddenly awakes among the West- 
_moreland mountains; where, instead of heavenly music, he 
hears nothing but ‘ the bell from the tower toll, toll!’ We 
are too happy to be done with him, to think of adding a word 
more, 
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Art. X. 1. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable 
William Pitt. By Grorce Tomuine, D.D. F. R.S. Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1631. Lon- 
don, Murray. 1821. 

2. Two Letters from Mr Adair to the Bishop of Winchester, in 
Answer to the Charge of a High Treasonable Misdemeanour 
brought by his Lordship against Mr Fox and Himself. pp. 87. 
London, Longman. 1821. 

8. A Reply to the Charges of R. Adair Esq., against the Bishop 
of Winchester. pp. 55. London, Rivington, 1821. 


\ E are not sufficiently removed by time from the extraordi- 
nary person whose life forms the subject of this work, to 
attempt an estimate of his merits with any great confidence in 
its impartiality. ‘The scenes in which he acted so conspicuous 
a part are indeed fast vanishing from the view,—thrown by others 
into the shade, rather than obscured by distance: But many 
still remain who profess to be his successors, and who were, 
in some respects, his associates, though in very humble cha~- 
racters. Their claims to notice, they are well aware, rest en- 
tirely on their connexion with him; and they have according- 
ly used his name as a rallying point to collect men who have 
no principles in common, nor We bond of union—except 
inherent similarity of pursuit, and the accidental circumstance 
of having once served together under him. It becomes diffi- 
cult, therefore, to speak of Mr Pitt without a reference to 
the policy and the politicians of the present day; and, even 
if we shall succeed in estimating his claims to the gratitude 
of the country with perfect freedom from any bias, it is very 
certain that no party will give us credit for such impartiality. 
The circuinstances which make it so hard for the writer to be 
unprejudiced, render it quite impossible that he should find a 
generation of candid readers; and he is far more likely to dis- 
please all classes, than to satisfy any. With this deep sense of 
the difficulties of the task we have undertaken, we should pro- 
bably have been tempted to abandon it as hopeless, were there 
not some encouragement in the reflection, that aftertimes may 
be aided in forming their more calm judgment, even by the 
conflict of opposite pstmt in the present day; when, if placed 
too near the subject for correctness of opinions, we are certain- 
ly better situated: for accurate knowledge of the facts. 
In entering upon this most debatable subject, we are naturally 
anxious to find, if possible, some point from which debate may be 
excluded—some axiom—or at least some scarcely deniable postue 
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late on which to build our conclusions: And this, it appears, 
will be found, if at all, rather in contrasting Mr Pitt’s different 
merits with each other, than in comparing him with his rivals or 
his predecessors. Thus it is undeniable, we think, that he was far 
imore excellent as a Debater than as a Statesman, Whether or 
not he had superiors in eloquence among his contemporaries ; 
how far he fell short of the exquisite models of ancient oratory ; 
what portion of his rhetorical fame he owed to the accidental 
circumstance of Place, or the hardly less trivial merit of voice ; 
in what proportions a careful analysis would lead us to distri- 
bute our admiration between the Parliamentary tactician and 
the Orator; and whether we are entitled to extol his genius or 
only his abilities in this kind—are questions that may divide 
men’s opinions ; as they will also be inclined to dispute upon the 
skill, the integrity, and the tendency of his measures. But we 
believe it may with all safety be affirmed, that, even in the pre- 
sent times, no difference of opinion worth mentioning prevails 
respecting the vast superiority of the Speaker to the Minister, 
Hardly any two rational men could be found to dispute what 
was Mr Pitt’s distinguishing excellence—his forte. Upon this, 
friend and foe will at once join: and point to him in his place 
as a first-rate Parliamentary leader; And ae taking all the 
qualities: together that go to form the character—eloquence— 
address—decision—discretion—he was the greatest ever produc- 
ed in this, the only country where such a character is known, 
It is indeed marvellous to look back and observe how large a 
space he fills in the capacity of a debater, and into how narrow 
a compass his measures have already shrunk, But a little reflec- 
tion easily explains the diversity. He was hurried into public 
tife prematurely ; and, though an orator may be forced, a ruler 
must grow. A young man of talents, whose studies have been 
sedulously pursued, may, at a very early age, attain all the ace 
complishments which enable natural genius to take the direction 
of eloquence, No great experience is required to mould this in- 
to the shape that suits any given assembly, Little more is want- 
ing to carry him thus far, than can be learnt from books; but a 


v fee study, and far longer experience, is necessary to 


er 
make even the most sagacious person an able councillor in diffi- 
cult emergencies; and it cannot be doubted, that the discipline 
requisite for this purpose is materially interrupted by the war 
of words, ‘the habit which it begets of regarding every thing as 
a matter of discussion, and the tendency which it encourages to 
act with a view to the defence of measures, rather than their 
success. : 

It is probable, that a much greater variety of opinion will be 
formed upon the character of his eloquence, than upon the su: 
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periority of his talents as a Parliamentary leader. Upon his own 
greater excellency in that than in any other capacity, there can 
exist little doubt. But it does not follow, either that he was the 
first orator of his age, or that oratory, properly so called, was 
his own highest merit. His eloquence was of a kind peculiarly 
adapted to the situation which he filled so long: He was stately 
and dignified in manner; clear and distinct in unravelling the 
details of the most complicated subject; declamatory at once 
and argumentative, so as to furnish the best pretexts to those 
who wished to follow him, while he cheered and encouraged 
those who might be in dread of his adversaries; but, above all, 
he excelled in the use of both topics and language with a view 
to produce the effect he desired, and never commit himself ; he 
could balance his expressions so nicely—conceal or bring for- 
ward parts of his subject so artistly—approach, and yet shun 
dangerous points so dexterously—often seeming to say so much 
while he told so little, and almost always filling the ear more 
‘than the mind, and frequently leaving it doubtful upon re- 
flexion, what had in substance oan carried away—that a cele- 
brated contemporgry was scarcely chargeable with exaggeration * 
in saying, that ‘ he verily believed Mr Pitt could speak a King’s 
Speech off hand.’ 

To these qualities, so eminently fitting him ‘for a Ministerial 
‘orator, he added others of a higher description. His fluency of 
jangaage was almost preternatural, and yet it never grew tire- 
some; for though it seldom rose to any great beauty, yet it was 

nerally characteristic and appropriate ; and from time to time 
it did contain expressions of more than ordinary felicity, if, at 
its common level, it too much resembled the diction of a State- 
paper. He was rather loud and vehement than impassioned ; 
and appeared to declaim more from the head than the heart: 
But then he reasoned closely, and arranged both quickly and 
accurately; or at least he seemed to be always arguing and dis- 
tinguishing, and to address the understanding rather than the 
passions, over which he hardly had any other control than that 
which subjects the nerves of an audience to a sonorous and most 
powerful voice, itself under strict discipline, In one part of 
eloquence, and only in one, could he be deemed an orater of 
the highest genius; His sarcasm was at once keen and splendid ; 
it was brilliant, and it was concise, In the rest of his speaking 
he resembled the Italian prose writers. In this he came nearer 
Dante; and could dispose of an adversary by a sentence or a 
single phrase ; or, without stepping aside, get rid of himin a 
parenthesis, and then go forward to his object,—thus increasing 


* Mr Windham, 
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the contemptuousness of the expression by its brevity and indif- 
ference, as if his victim had been too insignificant to give any 
trouble. 

In viewing the opposite side of the picture, we must distin- 
guish between defects and faults. ‘That he had very little fancy, 
aud no pathos ; that his language was not pointed or epigramma- 
tic; that his wit was never playful, and seldom aided his argu- 
ment, being pointed towards his antagonist, and not his subject, 
is undeniable. But nearly the same deficiencies are to be found 
(except the last) in the greatest orator of ancient times, and 
are reckoned rather peculiarities which characterize, than im- 

erfections which detract from, his prodigious merit. But Mr 
Pitt’ diction was not of the highest or the purest kind; it was 
neither learned nor natural ; and his style was extremely wordy, 
He could not arrive by a short and simple path at his point; he 
did not go by the straight line; he did not say the thing at once, 
but spoke about it and about it, and rounded off sentences which 
sometimes touched it, but at others only came near it. In throw. 
ing out finished periods, he had indeed a wonderful facility; 
and the listener could hardly conceive how ayy one should pro- 
duce such composition at the call of the moment, But much 
of the merit consisted in this feat; and the same sentences, if 
written, would have excited no admiration as mere composition, 
It is a fault of more importance, that he rarely took an ori- 
ginal or commanding, or even an ingenious view of a sub- 
ject. But for a classical quotation, or an allusion to some 
part of English history, which now and then occurred, he might 
never have read any thing beyond the Parliamentary debates 
and papers upon ‘the table; nor did it seem as if the train 
of his thoughts ever led him beyond those subjects of contem- 

lation. Though singularly distinct in the exposition of facts, 
and equally clear and extremely skilful in stating the terms of 
a question, his powers of reasoning at close quarters were by 
no means distinguished; and though he always charmed the 
hearer, he seldom overpowered him with that resistless torrent 
which makes the speaker and the speech be forgotten in the 
subject. 

Mr Fox’s great superiority lay in the fulness of his matter; 
the large and original views which he took; the ingenuity of 
his illustrations; the flow of playful wit which always made 
a part, and often the most effectual part of his argument; 
the admirable closeness of his reasoning, and the vehemence 
with which he poured forth his whole feelings, as well as his 
thoughts ;—and this abundance of matter it was that overcame 
all defects of. voice and manner, and made his habitual careless 
ness, and hesitation of speech in some passages, only give the 
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advantages of contrast to others, and relief rather than injury 
to the whole. It is most worthy however of remark, that, as 
in their character and conduct, so in their eloquence, nei- 
ther of those great men had any faults of a mean or paltry 
kind. They spoke not for the sake of display, but to gain 
some important object; and their taste had nothing puerile or 
affected. Hence perhaps it is, that they both rather avoided 
than wanted the epigrammatic point so common in other ora- 
tors, and which, though a beauty certainly in style, as well as a 
help to argument, when moderately used, is very apt to over- 
run the composition, and usurp the place of more grand and 
simple excellences. This, however, may justly be deemed an 
ornament more suited to the artificial manner of Mr Pitt, and 
rather to have been expected in him than in his illustrious an« 
tagonist, to whose extreme simplicity it appears abhorrent. 
They were. both thoroughly imbued with the spirit of ancient 
eloquence, having drunk deeply at its perennial fountains; and 
if they only profited by the refinement of taste which is derived 
from an intimate acquaintance with the poets and rhetoricians 
of antiquity, and did not, especially Mr Fox, form themselves 
upon the model of the Greek or Roman orators, we should ra- 
ther admire this as an additional proof of their original excel- 
lence, than question their profound and accurate learning, or’ 
doubt their having fully appreciated the transcendent merits of 
the fathers of the art; well assured that they can only be imi- 
tated by speaking, not as they spoke in their own day, but as 
they would have spoken in ours. 

It is not to be doubted that Mr Pitt, though from the first 
fitted for his station by habits of composure, method, self-com- 
mand, fluency of speech, quickness in seizing, and dexterity in 
pursuing an advantage, was, by its continued duties and mani- 
fold facilities, prodigiously improved in those official qualities ; 
while Mr Fox’s defects as a leader might principally be traced 
to his long exclusion from power, and to the openness and 
warmth of his temper. We are not here alluding to the per- 
sonal influence of the two men; for, in that particular, there is 
no comparison ; no statesman, without patronage at home, and 
power abroad, ever possessed any thing like the individual au- 
thority which Mr Fox had during the last twenty years of his 
life, both in his own country am among foreign States. But 
we speak merely of the skill and management in debate which 
Mr Pitt had acquired beyond any other party chief;, and he 
certainly owed it, in a great degree, to his long experience 
as a minister, as well as to his natural talents, and the coolness, 
not to say coldness, of his temperament. When his situation 
was changed, he was not so versatile as his adversary; and 
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the all-powerful defender of measures proved by no means so 
formidable an assailant. A little more practice would probably 
have removed this inequality ; but the talents of an opposition 
jeader he made little account of, and would never give himself 
«time to-acquire. Had he chosen to remain out of place, we 
bien soon have said of him, as we now do ef Mr Fox—‘ La- 
ibus pugnans, incitans animos; acer, acerbus, criminosus ;’— 
while on the other hand, perhaps, a length of ministerial habits 
might have transferred to the latter some of the peculiarities of 
his adversary, and enabled us to say of him—‘ Erat in verbis 
gravitas, et facile dicebat, et auctoritatem naturalem quandam 
habebat oratio,’ (Brutus, 62.) 

In passing from the Orator to the Statesman, we may remark, 
that though a much greater diversity of opinion may be expect~ 
ed, yet there can be little hesitation with regard to the funda- 
mental objection which is applicable to his whole conduct ; the 
want of those great and commanding views of policy, boldly 
formed, and steadily pursued, whereby a vast and origina! ge- 
nius for state affairs is evinced. Mr Pitt never went before hi 
age; he rather lagged behind it; and we shall in vain look to 
the history of his administration for traces of a master mind. 
He seems to have taken his principles from others, and only 
busied ‘himself with contriving or arranging the details, and 
presenting the results in a plausible form to the public. Nine- 
teen years in power such as no minister of this country ever 
‘before possessed ; nearly half the time in profound peace, and 
in as great favour with the People as with the Court—how 
could a man of genius leave so little to claim the gratitude, or 
even arrest the attention of posterity? It seems impossible to 
avoid concluding, either that his talents were unequal to such 
high exertions, or that they lay in another direction. It seems 
as if he had ‘rather been employing all his faculties in preserv- 
ing the power he so prematurely acquired, than seeking to use 
chat power for the benefit of mankind, and the illustration of 
his name in afier ages. Nor did he, generally speaking, at- 
tempt the accomplishment of his plans, whatever might be their 
merits, with that disregard of consequences to his own power, 
which alone commands success, and alone deserves it; distin- 
guishing the lofty ambition of a patriot statesman from the 
buoyancy of a courtly intriguer. 

The admirers of Mr Pitt’s conduct are apt to take their 
stand, first of all, upon his Financial measures. Nor can it be 
denied that there is here somewhat to commend; for he intro- 
duced a variety of improvements in the collection of the Reve- 
nue; he simplified exceedingly the management of the perma- 
“pent branches of it; and he showed, for once in the history of 
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taxation, that the produce of an impost may be increased by di» 
minishing its amount. But what a minute proportion do theses 
his very earliest measures, bear to the whole course of his fi- 
nancial administration, which, in almost every other part, was 
a series of mistakes or of popular delusions! Leaving out 
view, for the present, that system of wasteful extravaganee, 
only systematic scheme of which he is the author, and the pore 
tion of his policy which his successors have the most. scrupu- 
lously followed ; supposing that all the immense expenditure by 
which he has crushed down the country was necessary; and 
that the only question was, whether the best means were adopted 
to provide for it—we shall vainly seek, in any other age or nae 
tion, for specimens of taxes more fiagrantly violating every 
sound principle, or of expedients for raising money more im+ 
provident, and even pernicious, than those presented by the 
course of shifts and devices whieh he employed to carry on the 
War with France. 

For some years he went on, chiefly by imereasing the old 
duties, and without any selection as to their pressure, either 

m the poorer classes, or upon that fund which alone forms 
the legitimate source of all revenue, the produce of capital 
and labour. Those which he raised highest fell upon the ne- 
cessaries of life, as the Salt-duties, which he began by dou- 
bling ; or upon the transference of property, and, we may add, 
upon distress and embarrassment, as the Stamp-duties; or up- 
on commercial intercourse, as the duties on t: lls and carriage 
of parcels,—which indeed he was forced to abandon imme- 
diately, but only from finding it impossible to collect them. 
The taxes which he added to those handed down to him by 
his predecessors, were among the worst that can be imagin- 
ed. Some of them fell at once upon capital, as the Legacy- 
tax; others, upon necessaries and labour, even more diseetly 
than such impolitic imposts usually do—for example, the duty 
on candles. Then he relied, at one time, upon a renewal of the 
Bank Monopoly, twelve years before it expired; at another, 
upon obtaining from the East India Company sums which it 
could not pay without getting as much back in some other 
shape immediately after. One year, his resouree was te b 
voluntary donations from those whom he had alarmed wit 
the fears of Revolution and invasion; and the next, he would 
open a loan, which the Loyal portion of the community were 
first extolled to the skies for taking with all its risks, and then 
indemnified when it became a losing concern. Shifts and 
expedients appearing to be exhausted, he then professed to 
bring ferment a new system of finance, upon solid principles ; 
and it turned out to be the clumsy and cruel plan of trebling 
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at once the old assessments. This invention was to produce 
seven millions, at the lowest, and after making the most ample 
allowance for evasions and other deficiencies,—eight being the 
sum he really expected, but only four and a half were raised. 
Atlength came the most desperate resource of unskilful finan- 
fiers, when all fair ways and means fail—a direct tax upon in- 
come, which was to cover every deficit, with a revenue of ten 
millions, and being so contrived as to be at once oppressive and 
unproductive, yielded in his hands little more than half the sum ; 
though his successors, with somewhat more of ingenuity and con- 
trivance, made it the most gainful as well as intolerable duty 
known in modern times. 

Amongst all these expedients to raise money, and prop for 
a season the credit of the country, not once did he ever seem 
to reflect on the great revenue, and still greater security to be 
derived from economy. His reforms, many of which deserve 
high commendation, and proved effectual even beyond his hopes, 
were all in the collection of the taxes, never in the expenditure. 
He could not face the clamour of reduced placemen and fairly 
paid contractors; nor durst he, with the country in his favour, 
and the Court dependent upon his support, through the influ- 
ence of real or fancied dangers, ever place among his ways and 
means such retrenchments as might relieve the nation’s burthens 
at the expense of the Crown’s patronage. His reforms in the 
Revenue departments were, indeed, attended with a large in- 
crease of direct :nfluence to the Treasury, which, under his ad- 
ministration, monopolized the patronage of the Boards. But it 
must be added, that he left to his successors the discovery of a 
right in those Boards to compensation for this loss. With all 
his extravagance, and his facility towards jobbers, the author of 
the Bonus to the Loyalty Loan contractors could not strike out 
any thing to match those who have since increased the salaries 
of public servants, as a compensation for patronage transferred 
to the Government. 

But the measures of finance by which Mr Pitt will be the 
longest remembered, are the Sinking Fund and Depreciation of 
the Currency. The former was his favourite measure; he glo- 
ried in having raised a column to support public credit for ever; 
a column, upon which he desired that his name might be in- 
scribed as the only reward of all his labours. It seems now 
pretty manifest, that this remuneration will not be very ample; 
but during his life, and for some years after, the opinions of 
men were very generally in favour of the Sinking Fund. That 
the plan was not originally devised by him, but adopted from 
Dr Price’s calculations, we account very little detraction from 
his merit; for assuredly the step is great which a statesman 
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makes, when he embodies the ideas of,ingenious and speculative 
men in a substantive measure, and carries it into execution. 
Nor does it seem possible to have arranged the details better 
than he did, or to have given more effect to the scheme in its 
practical operation. But no one who considers the question; 
now entertains a doubt that a Sinking Fund, during war at 
least, while new loans are contracting, is arithmetically absurd ; 
and that a large actual! loss has been incurred by the country, 
from adhering to the plan in those circumstances. An objec- 
tion exists, too, of a more radical nature, and applicable to such 
a plan even in time of peace, at least where the sums yearly 
raised to support the fund are considerable. ‘The capital accu- 
mulates at compound interest only, when in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, doubling in fourteen years. But if left in the hands 
of private persons, its accumulation would be far more rapid ; 
and, by increasing the income of the community, would enable 
a skilful government to augment the revenue, or pay off the 
debt more expeditiously, and with less burthen to the people. 
It can hardly be questioned, then, that the renown anticipated 
by Mr Pitt from this achievement, will be of a very doubtful cha- 
racter in after ages, if indeed the structure which records it 
should have any considerable duration. The other great mea- 
sure for saving the country and securing its credit, the Stoppage 
of the Bank and Depreciation of our Currency, has already been 
the fruitful source of incalculable misfortunes, and, followed by 
the restoration of that currency in a moment of general delu- 
sion, promises to prove at all events as /asting a monument as 
any statesman ever raised to perpetuate his name. 

Educated as Mr Pitt was in the doctrine of the most improv- 
ed economical systems, and possessed of enlarged and liberal 
views upon all subjects, it was impossible that he should fall in- 
to the gross errors of his narrow-minded predecessors, in mat- 
ters of commercial policy; and where his financial operations 
ran counter to the true interests of trade, we must not impute 
the error to ignorance. He knew better than he could venture 
to act,—placed as he was in the necessity of obtaining money at 
all hazards, and averse to alarm those domestic powers on whose 
support he chose far too implicitly to rest his official existence. 

But if a lavish expenditure, ever driving him to shifts, was 
the vice of his internal administration, the cause of his extrava- 
gance lay in those errors in his foreign policy, about which there 
can hardly be two opinions. As a leading statesman in the close 
of the eighteenth century, he must be judged by his conduct with 
respect to the French Revolution, and the wars which it occasioned. 
His capital mistake in relation to both, was the never forming a 
clear and decided plan of operations, consistent in itself, and 
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pointing to some definite and attainable object. Hemet the 
Revolution at first with an indifferent, if not a friendly. disposi- 
tion ; and when, as his adherents say, from its aspect being 
changed, or, as his adversaries assert, from the temptation of di- 
viding them, and securing the favour of the Court, he became hos- 
tile to France and her revolutionary government, he carried on 
his operations so as to ensure their failure,—because he never at- 
tacked the new order of things with the force derived from an al- 
liance with the old, and because he made war upon her by a 
multitude of detailed and insignificant operations, in which suc- 
cess was unavailing and defeat fatal, instead of attempting to 
strike some one great and decisive blow. He thus reaped all 
the disadvantages of every plan in combating the Revolution— 
opposed by the energies of the country, as if he had been fight- 
ing under the White flag and the Lilies; distrusted by the roy- 
alists, as if he had borne the tri-coloured cockade; exhausting 
the resources of Europe, as if he had embodied all her powers 
at once in general array; and sacrificing her by piecemeal to 
the undivided strength and rapacious ambition of the enemy, 
as if each had fought single-handed, and the want of unity could 
not be supplied by concert. 1 

Equally inconsistent and devoid of all intellieble principle, 
was the course of his negociations. He went to war without 
any conceivable justification, except distrust of the revolutionary 
government, and alarm lest its neighbourhood should prove fatal 
to our internal tranquillity ; and yet he thrice treated for peace 
with that same revolutionary government, at a time when its 
form was so fluctuating, that it changed during one of the ne- 
gociations. After passing through various stages, an alteration 
took place which promised a degree of stability unknown since 
the destruction of the old dynasty; but with the chief who had 
been placed at the head of the new system, he indignantly re- 
fused to hold communion, upon objections of a personal nature; 
as if the relations of peace could be safely formed with the five 
Directors who happened at the moment to bear sway, and of 
whom little or nothing was known, while all intercourse was im- 
possible with a single person in firm possession of the supreme 
civil and military authority in the State. The past conduct 
of this extraordinary man was the principal ground of reject- 
ing his proposals. Yet in about one year afterwards, Mr Pitt 
supported the policy of those who willingly treated with the same 
individual ; though he had certainly not changed his nature in 
the interval, but only made himself more formidable and less 
easy to deal with, by extending his power at home, and hum- 
bling his enemies abroad. In a year after this treaty was con- 
cluded, the ministers began to be afraid of what they had done ; 
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and Mr Pitt, once more discovering that there was no safety 
but in war, hurried them cn to break the peace, and to sacri- 
fice whatever remained of independence in Bevepe: 

If Mr Burke had conducted the affairs of England in those 
days, at least there would have been an intelligible course pur- 
sued in negociation ahd in war; he would only Sent treated with 
the ancient government of France. He would have opposed the 
new system as such, backed by the Royalist party, or rather 
aiding them in attacking the revolutionary order of things, and 
not seizing the opportunity of taking a few ships and sugar isl- 
ands. He would alike have refused to negociate with the Com- 
imittee of Public Safety, the Directory, and the Consuls; and, 
far from deeming the extension of the enemy’s power a reason 
for seeking peace at his hands, would have shown greater aver- 
sion to his advances when covered with laurels, than when only 
polluted with crimes. If Mr Fox had swayed the councils of 
the country, he might perhaps have taken the same course as: 
Mr Burke; but it is far more likely that he would have ab- 
stained from all interference with the internal affairs of France 
—shown a friendly disposition towards the people—and cau< 
tiously, but inoffensively kept aloof from their rulers, neither 
courting their friendship nor provoking their enmity, though 
ready at all times to check the least encroachment upon our 
nigpts, and to resent any invasion of the territory of our allies. 

Pitt, however, followed neither of these courses; but re- 
sorted to half measures, as if he had never looked the subject 
full in the face, and were undecided how to view it. He could 
neither remain quietly at peace, nor vigorously and strenuously 
urge the war; he seemed by turns to partake of all the opinions 
held by conflicting politicians, to take a little out of each system, 
and to pursue one line until he received a check which threw 
him upon the opposite course. 

His adherents indeed contend, that, after all, his policy 
was successful; and would fain ascribe to it the unexpected 
turn of Continental affairs after the Moscow campaign. If 
asked, however, what they mean by his policy, the only an« 
swer is, that he kept up the spirit of resistance to France whiclt 
in the end led to her discomfiture, and opposed the Revolu- 
tionary government which has now been overthrown. But the 
facts unfortunately preclude all such assumptions in Mr Pitt’s 
favour; and entirely disconnect him with the changes which 
have recently taken place. He thrice treated with the remains 
of the Jacobins, and once with Bonaparte; whose insane am- 
bition it was that hurried on the ruin of bis dynasty, and created 
the counter-revolution. The inferior race of politicians who 


succeeded to Mr Pitt, really carried on the war upon far sounder 
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principles, and, for the first time, made the attack in the right 
place, and with the requisite force; they were led on by degrees 
to do so; and even they, superior as their policy was to his, 
through the accidents of the times, would in vain have expend- 
ed the blood and treasure of the country, had not those ynlook- 
ed for events come to their aid, to which every man of common 
discernment traces the issue of the war. But for those chances, 
their extravagance would have been as entirely fruitless (to com- 
pare great things with small) as the cost of the Caledonian Canal 
was before the lucky invention of the steam boat. 

Let it not be imagined that they who hold this opinion of Mr 
Pitt’s policy, foreign and financial, during the Wars of the Re- 
volution, necessarily deny his talents as a statesman in ordina- 
ry times. The difficulties of his situation were of a nature whol- 
ly unparalleled in history; a person of great steadiness might 
well have faltered in his course through such a sea of troubles; 
and the resources of a very fertile mind might have easily been 
exhausted by the strange and novel exigencies of the crisis. Nor 
have we a right severely to blame him who met this demand, 
rather by extraordinary devices than happy ones. A minister 
may well be deemed able, whom we must allow to have been un- 
qual to such novel emergencies ; and much of greatness may be 
attached to the name of Mr Pitt, while we are compelled whol- 
ly to reject the extravagant praises which his followers have la- 
vished upon him. In the policy which he pursued during the 
more ordinary times which preceded the Revolution, far less ap- 
pears to censure; and, with the exception of the Russian arma- 
ment and negotiation, his conduct in relation fo foreign pow- 
ers was firm, consistent, and prosperous. The able and suc- 
cessful measures adopted in the affairs of Holland gained the 
unqualified approbation of all parties, and the French Commer- 
cial Treaty was never impeached with any effect. 

Hitherto, we -have almost wholly confined our attention to 
the talents and wisdom of this distinguished. person; his claim 
to the higher praise of political Integrity will be the subject of 
far more disputation. All men will readily admit, that there 
was nothing petty or sordid in his character, at least in the 
worst sense of the terms; but it can hardly be denied, that the 
flights of a generous ambition are considerably lowered when it 
stoops to take or to keep mere office with crippled power, by the 
surrender of opinions upon important points. We pass over 
Mr Pitt’s change of sentiments upon Parliamentary Reform, 
and shall admit it to have been sincere when the Revolution- 
ary alarm had begun to spread. But how many years did 
he continue in power before 1791, without exerting himself 
in fayour of a measure which he still deemed essential to the 
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public safety, half so vigorously as he constantly did for the 
most paltry Government measures? - A speech or two, in- 
deed, he delivered during that period, reasserting the doc- 
trines which he had maintained while in opposition ; but he 
appears in no one instance to have exerted the influence of 
Government for the purpose of giving effect to his opinions. 
In short, he may have been sincere,—but he was not zealous ; 
and to hold opinions such as his on so great a question, with 
indifference, seems hardly consistent with our ideas of per- 
fect purity, more especially when it is borne in mind that 
the Courtiers were against him, and 4 loss of place might have 
been the effect of indiscreet ardour. The same remark applies 
to the Abolition of the Slave Trade, which it clearly appears he 
might have carried many years before his death, with perfect 
ease, had he chosen to make it a Cabinet Question. To no 
speaker is that important subject more indebted ; to no minister 
go little: And then, with his feelings on the detested traffic, so 
loudly expressed during ten years, to double its amount at once 
for the sake of capturing some pestilent territory, where a word 
from the Executive could have excluded it without any interpo« 
sition of Parliament, truly strikes the calm observer of these 
times with astonishment and dismay. In one respect, indced, 
he was a tar kinder friend to the Abolition than to Reform ; for 
he never joined in persecuting the disciples of the former dec 
trine ; whereas he had no sooner received a new light upon the 
latter, than he was found leagued with the men who proscribed 
Reformers, and endeavoured to treat them as rebels. 

His resignation in 1801, upon the ground that the Catholic 
Question could not be carried, reflects great honour upon his me= 
mory; but thig is materially tarnished by his consenting, three 
years after, to resume his place without any stipulation in its 
favour: although few men can now doubt that, had he remaim- 
ed firm with Lord Grenville and Mr Fox, the intolerant faction 
which had possession of the Court must needs have yielded; and 
fewer can deny, that the paramount importance of such a ques« 
tion demanded from Mr Pitt’s cqnsistency, as well as his patris 
otism, the sacrifice of all party and personal views. . ‘Fhe course 
which he preferred proved, in the result, as unfortunate for his 
own interest as for that of his country. He formed an ad- 
Ministration so weak in all its parts, that he transacted the 
whole business of Government himself; and to give it nume- 
rical strength in Parliament, he was forced to unite with the 
fragments of those whom he had displaced, in a manner suffi- 
ciently indicative of his contempt. His ill-fated schemes of 2 
fourth-coalition, far exceeding all the rest in crudeness and in 
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costliness, produced results proportionably more ruinous to 
England and to Europe; and he died at a time when, having 
failed in all his plans, and deserved his failures in most of them, 
his partial admirers could, with confidence, point to the Irish 
Union alone of all his various projects, as equally entitled to the 
applause of his own age and the gratitude of posterity. 

It is a very common thing, in discussing the merits of states. 
men, to maké a distinction between their public and private 
character ; but, in an enlarged sense, no real difference of this 
kind can be admitted. He who can do an unworthy act for 
the sake of power, would do the same for pr he hap- 
pened to feel the want of it, or to place as high value upon it; 
and that he reserves the practice of base arts for the gratifica- 
tion of his ambition alone, proves his estimate of the object 
to vary rather than his scrupulousness about the means. Sub- 
ject to this remark, we must allow Mr Pitt’s private cha- 
racter to have been unimpeachable, in the ordinary sense of 
the term. The correctness of his demeanour, no doubt, pro- 
ceeded in a good degree from physical temperament. Convivi- 
al pleasures were the only ones he indulged in; and this is 
certainly the foundation of his reputation for strict moral con- 
duct. It is true that he fulfilled all the private relations of 
life in a manner the most exemplary, and that no man was ever 
more beloved in the circle of his friends. But this may, with 
perfectly equal truth, be affirmed of his illustrious antagonist, 
whom, nevertheless, it has always been the practice to contrast 
with him in respect of strict morality ; while the only difference 
appears eae clearly to have arisen from natural coldness, aid- 
-ed by the early and confirmed habits of an official life. 
























Such was the man whose life has now been written by a per 
son enjoying, -in a singular degree, access to full information, 
and who, we will venture to assert, has disappointed the expec- 
tations of the public by the performance of the task as signally 
as his opportunities were calculated to raise them. The Bish 
of Lincoln was Mr Pitt’s tutor for years; he was afterwards his 

rivate secretary; he lived at all times in habits of unreserved 
intercourse with him; he obtained access to all his papers after 
his decease; he is on terms of intimacy with his family and 
friends; he was himself a near observer of public events, a 
well as acquainted with a large portion of secret history—and 
he has produced a work, in two large quarto volumes, since 
moulded into three octavos, containing of matter which is at all 
novel—matter which every reader of Newspapers and Annual 
Registers does not know by heart—about sufficient to fill s 
dozen pages! The book, in fact, has been composed, not by 
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means of his Lordship’s memory, but of his scissars; and these 
he has applied (with complete success, no doubt) to cutting out 
passages, not from notes or other MS., but from the best known 
editions of the Parliamentary Debates. Respect for his station 
a us from using the word which, we believe, every reader 

as frequently applied to this work; but we think no one can 
greatly blame us if we suggest, that, of late years, the literary 
manufacture of this country has presented us with few more ge- 
nuine specimens of Book-making. 

That we speak most literally, when we name the tools by 
which the Right Reverend workman chiefly carries on his hand- 
icraft, may be seen by any one who will take the trouble to turn 
over his pages. The speeches are given for the most part in 
the very words of the Debates, and they form a very large por- 
tion of the book. A few passages here and there might aoe 
been excused ; although it seems strange that none of Mr Pitt’s 
friends could furnish any more accurate account of his finer 

sages, than are to be collected from Woodfall and Debrett. 

ut even the production of original notes of his speeches could 
not have justified the extent to which it has been found con- 
venient to swell these * Memoirs of Mr Pitt’ with reports. 
We have reckoned in one chapter fifty, and in another fifty- 
seven pages, thus filled; beside many more in the same chap- 
ters, with abstracts from other debates. ° It is true, that some se- 
lection is used in this department; not indeed in having recourse 
to the best reports, but in giving only Mr Pitt’s speeches and 
those of his defenders, and almost always omitting those on the 
other side; although the only pretext for inserting the speeches 
at all is, that they afford a fuller account of the debates than 
any abstract could do. A single specimen of this impartiality 
will show, that the love of book-making is not so deeply im- 
— in any one, but that it may yield to other propensities. 

here may be various opinions as to which was the finest speech 
ever made by Mr Fox; but his three finest are universally al- 
lowed to be those on the Westminster Scrutiny, the Russian 
Armament, and the War of 1803. Each of those occasions, 
too, was one of the highest importance in Mr Pitt’s history; and 
somewhat of candour might have been expected in the compila- 
tions relating to them. Tn what measure this may be hereafter 
meted out, when the Right Reverend Reporter comes to the 
year 1803, we cannot tall; but he has signalized himself in 
these volumes upon the two former debates. Of Mr Fox’s 
speech on the Scrutiny, June 1784, we have this full and satis- 
factory sketch, traced by the impartial and acute memory of the 
Bishop. ‘ At length Mr Fox rose, and made a most intempe- 
rate and violent speech.’ (I. 543.) Of Mr Pitt’s answer, we 
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have transplanted, by his Lordship’s sharp and faithful scissars, 
just seventeen pages, wanting eight lines. Of Mr Fox’s speech 
on the same subject in 1785, he gives two or three pages, but 
almost entirely filled with edeiplenantiine expressions to Mr 
Pitt; at least expressions so strong, that the attack which they 
were used to introduce, becomes ineffectual when only given in 
— terms through a few sentences. But the whole of Mr 

undas’s answer is carefully inserted; and, from the usual le- 
velling effect of bad reports, the reader might suppose that the 
three speakers all belonged to the same class. (II. 14.) Of the 
speech which Mr Fox delivered upon the Russian. question, we 
are only told ‘ that he exerted all the force of his great talents 
* to persuade the House to accede to the proposed censure.’ 
But a distinct, though summary account of Mr Pitt’s defence, 
is given from his own speech in answer. (III. 306.) 

Indeed, the partiality with which these Memoirs are compil- 
ed cannot be denied, ‘we should think, even by their author; 
he hardly professes to give any narrative deserving the name of 
history ; he merely is the eulogist and defender of Mr Pitt—and 
the enemy of all his adversaries. Whether he proves an able 
er successful ally, is a different question; but his good-will 
breaks forth in every page. As often as he relates any occur- 
rence whatever (we say it without exception) in Mr Pitt’s life, 


he pauses to make a reflection, generally in the same language, 
upon his great talents, integrity, youth, and so forth. We shall 
give a few samples of these tarl pieccs,—which the reader will 
perceive not to be exactly of the schools of Tacitus, or Hume, 
or Robertson. 

After extracting ten pages of his celebrated speech on the 
peace 1783, (perhaps the most a he ever delivered), our 


author says—* This animated and eloquent speech drew forth 
* the warmest applause from every part of the House; and 
§ was universally acknowledged to display a perfect acquaint- 
* ance with the situation of this country, and of those powers 
* with which we had been at war, as wéll as a manly and truly 
§ patriotic spirit.’ (I. 127, 130.) 

Upon his refusal to be prime minister, when the Coalition” 
drove out Lord Shelburne, the good Bishop thus comments,— 
mistaking for a proof that his hero was devoid of ambition, and 
only Jooked to his country’s good, an act which every man of 
common sagacity must impute to his prudence; for no one sure- 
Jy can fancy that Mr Pitt, who, with so much difficulty kept his 
pore after Mr Fox’s East India Bill had trebled the unpopu- 
arity of the Coalition, could have held it a week against them 
in the plenitude of their power and success. 

‘ Mr Pitt’s inflexible determination to decline these repeated of- 
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fers, made with so much earnestness and confidence—a determina- 
tion which, it was obvious, could proceed only from a sense of pub- 
lic duty—was very generally admitted to be a rare instance of mo- 
deration and disinterestedness. Having before displayed the most 
brilliant talents and powerful eloquence, he now gave full proof of 
a firm and strong mind, under the guidance of a sound understand- 
ing and sober discretion ; and the admiration of these qualities, both 
splendid and substantial, was greatly heightened by the considera- 
tion, that the person, in whom they were so eminently united, had 
not yet completed his 24th year. Surely this single act is sufficient 
to refute the charge of inordinate ambition, which has been some- 
times urged against Mr Pitt. What could be more captivating to a 

oung and aspiring mind, than the offer of being prime minister of 
his country? What could be more difficult to resist, than the senti- 
ments and wishes of his friends, and the pressing importunity of his 
sovereign? What more alluring to most men, than the means of 
disappointing the hopes of political rivals? Whoever had an op- 
portunity of judging of what passed in Mr Pitt’s breast upon this, and 
indeed upon every occasion where the public interest was concerned, 
could not but be convinced, that no person was less under the influ- 
ence of an improper love of power. ‘The good of his country was 
ever the ruling principle of his mind,’ pp. 151-2. 

The reader, after this, may be curious to know how his Lord- 
ship treats Mr Pitt’s declaration, almost immediately after he 
came into public life, that he never would accept of any sub- 
ordinate office. He first assumes, that this meant ‘ an office not 
entitling him to a seat in the Cabinet,’ (I. 66.); and then adds, 
‘ that the determination did not proceed from any overweening 
‘ self-opinion, or reprehensible ambition, but from an unwilling- 
¢ ness to be considered as pledged to measures, in framing which 
‘he had no concern.’ Now, if this was Mr Pitt’s feeling in 
1782, one marvels how he could go on comfortably with his 
late Majesty so many years, after he had, as elector of Hano- 
ver in 1786, made a treaty with Prussia and other powers, 
which excited the most hostile feelings towards England both 
in Austria and Russia, without ever mentioning the subject to 
his English minister, (vol ii. p. 108,); and possibly an equal 
degree of wonder may be experienced by those who seaict 
his resuming office in 1804, and yielding his firmest opinions to 
the scruples of the King, upon the most important interests of 
the Empire, 

The two passages which follow occur within two pages of 
one another, : 

‘ The readiness and perspicuity, with which Mr Pitt went through 
this mass of financial detail and dry calculation ; his extensive and 
minute information upon every point which he discussed ; the manly 
spirit with which he met the difficulties of the country ; the exer- 
tions he made to raise public credit and improve the revenue at the 
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hazard of losing the favour of the people ; the judgment with which 
he selected taxes, to a greater amount than had ever been proposed 
on any one day before; his determination to negociate the loan 
in a manner most advantageous to the public ; and his disinterested. 
ness in foregoing all patronage in the distribution both of the loan 
and of the lottery, procured for him the commendation of his most 
determined political opponents.—They gave rise, however, to seve- 
ral debates ; and the candour with which Mr Pitt listened to every 
observation, the quickness with which he availed himself of every 
useful suggestion, the dexterity with which he obviated every real 
objection, by modifications and provisions suited to each particular 
case, and at the same time his acuteness in exposing captious cavils, 
and his firmness in resisting all unfounded opposition, gained him 
universal admiration and applause.’ (I. 505-7.) 

And, as if the text were not large enough to hold all these 
panegyricks, they sometimes overflow into the notes,—one of 
which is in these words—‘ In no instance did Mr Pitt, either in 
§ his own conduct, or in judging of that of others, lose sight of 
§ the strict rules of justice or morality,’ (II. 213.) 

From what has been said the reader may possibly conceive, 
that only the leaders of opposition are attacked by Bishop ‘Tom- 
line; and, for the most part, this prudent course is pursued; 
but the Regency question transports his Lordship somewhat be- 

ond the bounds of his accustomed discretion. He thus closes 
his details of that discussion. ‘ Had not these successive de- 
§ lays been interposed by Mr Fox and his friends, the regency 
* must have taken place; and what might have been the conse- 
* quence of that event, either with respect to the recovery of the 
§ King, or to the interests of the Public, must be left to conjec- 
‘ture.’ Now the meaning of this is obvious. The Bishop 
plainly insinuates that, had the Regency taken place, the King 
would probably not haye been suffered to recover; and this isa 
charge not confined to the Whigs, who would have been the 
Regent's ministers, but necessarily implicating the illustrious 
Regent himself. It meets us here, indeed, not for the first time. 
The peculiar virulence which marks official party spirit, and the 
keener edge which it receives from the approaching loss of place, 
conjured up this foul calumny at the period in question; though 
we believe its circulation was restricted to the less respectable 
among the journals and pamphlets of the day, But when’ we 
find a father of the Church, one who should be an example of 
the charity he is bound to preach, reviving the slander, and 
giving it the duration which his employment in Mr Pitt's family 
may probably bestow upon a work naturally but shortliyed, con- 
tradiction becomes necessary; and we shall not be suspected of 
flattering the reigning Monarch, when we add, that of the many 
charges which have been brought against the Prince of Wales, 
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want of affection to his Royal Father never was one that could 
be urged either with sincerity or plausibility. 

The avidity with which the Right Reverend author seizes any 
words of panegyrick that have been applied to Mr Pitt, has been 
already exemplified; he culls them out of the debates, which he 
abridges or transcribes, as if they were the onlyimportant portions. 
Can he really think that such passages contribute to Mr Pitt’s 
fame? Does he suppose it wants these testimonies? Do scraps 
of this description form parts of the life which he has under- 
taken to write? Do they furnish information from which the 
history of it may be compiled? So eager is he after such tesp 
timonials, that he must hunt them out in foreign languages as 
well as our own. The following is a letter from M. Necker, 
upon the occasion of a request made by the French government 
for assistance in provisions during scarcity felt at Paris in 1790, 

‘ J’éprouve en vous écrivant, monsieur, deux sentiments bien dif- 
ferents, l'un de tristesse lorsque je refléchis au sujet de cette lettre, 
Yautre excité par une plus douce émotion en pensant, que je m’ape 
proche, pour la premiere fois de ma vie, d’un ministre, dont les rares 
vertus, dont les sublimes talens, dont la superbe renommée fixent de- 
puis long-tems mon admiration et celle de toute Europe; recevez, 
monsieur, un hommage, qui aura peutétre un leger prix @ vos yeux, 
si vous pensez, qu'il vous est rendu par une personne, a qui l’expe- 
rience a fait connoitre la difficulté des affaires publiques, la multitude 
infinie de combinaisons qu’elles presentent, et quelquefois l’inconstance 
des jugements des hommes. 

* Je viens a l’affaire que je recommande 4a la protection du plus 
noble ami de I"humanité;’ &c. III. 83. 

It may not be quite so easy to tell in what language the fol- 
lowing testimonial is written. It is from the Address of the 
VieeChancellor and Senate of the University of Cambridge, 
upon electing him their High Steward. 

* Munus hoc haud multum, confitemur, tibi allaturum dignitatis; 
atque inconsulti forsan videamur, qui tale nomen nostra tenuitati 
preficiamus.—At circumspicientibus nobis qué potissimum manu, 
quove tutelari favore, se suaque de cetero firmet, ornetque academia, 
solus tu ante oculbs obversaris: non enim obliti sumus, quo virtutis, 
quo eruditionis fundamine, in tantum tua creverit amplitudo; non 
¢ximiam illam, a pueritia usque, malé intelleximus indolem ; neque 
hescivit academia mater, quantum jam olim habuerit, in quo de tam 
illustri superbiret nato, 

_‘ Felices vero nos quorum negotiolis vaces, summis ipse occupay 
tionibus districtus ; quorum minutulis interesse rebus non dedigneris 
ipse interim libertatis publics vindex, in aure, in animo regis augus- 
tissimi constitutus, qui reipublice tot annis tam feliciter sis modera- 
tus, quique unus omnium is esse videaris, ex quo vel Britannie ips 
#8 pendeat salus.’ III. 140, 
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For our own parts, we prefer one testimony fo all these—the 
high-minded acts which showed his entire disinterestedness in 
money matters, and his superiority to the little things which 
mere courtiers deem great. We allude to his bestowing the 
Clerkship of the Pells upon Colonel Barre, in order to save 
his pension of $000/. a year-to the country, and his own posi- 
tive refusal of the Garter. The late King appears to have been 
much struck with those traits in Mr Pitt’s character; for, when 
he complied with his request of a Tellership in behalf of a 
friend’s son, his Majesty added a note,—that he should have 
been still better pleased to see some arrangement in favour of 
Mr Pitt himself. (111. 408.) We extract the following passage 
with pleasure, because it shows how the sinecure was obtained 
which this distinguished statesman at last condescended to hold; 
and which, far from diminishing his reputation, we will venture 
to say, has always been considered as a most just reward for his 
former high and singular demeanour. It is to be regretted that 
the Bishop should have suppressed the name of the Duke com- 
memorated in the note. 

‘ By the death of Lord Guildford on the 5th of August in this 
year, the wardenship of the Cinque Ports, worth about 3000/. a year, 
became vacant ; and the King immediately offered it to Mr Pitt, in 
the following most gracious and pressing terms : 

** Windsor, August 6, 1792. 

“ Having this morning received the account of the death of the 
Earl of Guildford, I take the first opportunity of acquainting Mr 
Pitt, that the wardenship of the Cinque Ports is an office, for which 
I will not. receive any recommendations ; having positively resolved 
to confer it on him, as a mark of that regard which his eminent ser- 
vices have deserved from me. I am so bent on this, that I shall se- 
riously be offended at any attempt to decline. I have intimated these 
my intentions to the Earl of Chatham, Lord Grenville, and Mr 
Dundas.” 

‘ His Majesty, knowing that Mr Pitt was at Burton Pynsent, on 8 
visit to his mother, sent the above leiter to Mr Dundas, in London, 
adding, “‘ Mr Dundas is to forward it with a few lines from himself, 
expressing, that I will not admit of this favour being declined. I des 
sire that Lord Chatham may also write, and that Mr Dundas will 
take the first opportunity of acquainting Lord Grenville with the step 
I have taken. ” 

‘ We have seen that Mr Pitt declined an office of the same value, 
soon after he became First Lord of the Treasury, and at a moment 
when his continuance in that situation was extremely uncertain, 
Having then been only a short time in his Majesty's service, he felt 
that he had no claim upon the public ; and the very peculiar circum+ 
stances in which he stood, instead of operating as an inducement to 
seize that opportunity of securing to himself a provision, determined 
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him to dispose of the clerkship of the pells, without benefit to him- 
self, or to any relative or friend. But he had now been prime mi- 
nister nearly nine years ; and, conscious that he had employed all his 
time and thoughts in endeavouring to promote the interests of his 
country, and knowing that, besides giving up a lucrative profession, 
he had expended the whole of his private fortune, in addition to his 
official income, he gratefully accepted this mark of his Majesty’s con- 
descending kindness and approbation ; and the propriety of the ap- 

intmemt was never called in question by any party or person. * 
fil. 407-409. 

That Mr Pitt did not display the same magnanimity when his 
situation in the government was at stake, we have already re- 
marked. Not only was he willing to retain it, after being defeat- 
ed in various measures by majorities in Parliament, but he suf- 
fered persons intimately connected with him, and even depend- 
ant on him, to thwart his views upon questions which he deem- 
ed, or at least represented, as of the first importance. Avstriking 
instance occurs of the different conduct held by him, when he 
considered the opposition of a colleague as personal to himself, 
and when he only regarded it as hurtful to the interests of huma- 
nity, and injurious to the character of the country. On the 2d 
of April 1792, he delivered one of the finest speeches ever spoken 
in the world, and, we believe, generally deemed his masterpiece, 

inst the Slave Trade, No man, not Mr Wilberforce him- 

f, ever expressed more deep and bitter feelings of execration 
than he then did, of that odious crime; and the person whose 
support of it he had then principally to combat, was Mr Dun- 
das—who defeated him by a majority of 68, in favour of a 
gradual abolition, On the 27th of the same month, he thus 
spoke of the criminality of delaying the necessary act of justice, 
out of tenderness to the interests of individuals. * I do not 
© understand complimenting away the lives of so many human 
‘beings. I do not understand the principle on which a few in- 
§ dividuals are to be complimented, and their minds set at rest, 


* This assertion admits of one exception. A noble Duke, who 
then held a high situation in his Majesty's household, applied to Mr 
Pitt for this office, which was always considered to be in the gift of 
the minister ; and he took every opportunity of expressing and show- 
ing his resentment, that Mr Pitt would not decline it in his favour. 
Three years afterwards, he refused to give his vote for a professor- 
ship at Cambridge, which vote he had in right of his official situation, 
actording to Mr Pitt’s wishes, assigning his disappointment with re- 
spéct to the Cinque Ports as his reason; and yet the noble Duke 
ie suffered to retain his situation in the household till his death in 

99. 
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¢ at the expense, and total sacrifice, of the interest, the secu- 
‘ rity, the happiness, of a whole quarter of the world, which, 
* from our foul practices, has, for a vast length of time, been 
* a scene of misery and horror. J say, because I feel, that every 
* hour you continue this trade, you are guilty of an offence beyond 
* your power to atone for ; and by your indulgence to the plant- 
* ers, thousands of human beings are to be miserable for ever.’ 
—‘ I feel its infamy so Saavily, t am so clearly convinced of its 
¢ impolicy, that I am ashamed I have not been able to prevail 
* upon the House to abandon it altogether at an instant—to 
‘ pronounce with one voice, immediate and total abolition, 
* There is no excuse for us, seeing this infernal traffic as we do, 
‘ It is the very death of justice, to utter a syllable in support 
‘ of it. Sir, I know I state this subject with warmth. feel 
£ it is impossible for me not to doso; or if it were, I should de- 
* test myself for the exercise of moderation.’—{I1I. 392-394.) 
He was again defeated however by a majority of forty; and, at 
length, a resolution to abolish in 1796, was carried by a majority 
of 19, which so disappointed Mr Dundas, who desired to have the 
evil hour delayed to the year 1800, that he refused to go on with 
his gradual plan. Now, on so vast a question as that here de- 
scribed by Mr Pitt as involving the interest of one quarter of the 
lobe, and the character of his own country—a question which 
rad drawn from him expressions of feelings so much stronger 
than were ever displayed by him on any other occasion, it is oh 
mentable truth that he permitted his principal colleague to be his 
most powerful adversary, and every petty functionary under Go- 
vernment to work as he chose against him. But only a fortnight 
after, Lord Thurlow, then Chancellor, having thought proper 
to oppose, in the House of Lords, his bill for creating the 1 
cent. sinking fund on new loans, he instantly told the King that 
either Lord Thurlow or himself must go out; and his Lordship 
was immediately dismissed. Can phy be a more striking 
proof of the paramount importance which he attached to the 
stability of his administration? Is it conceiveable, that a man 
should feel all we have seen him expressing on the 27th of A- 
pril upon the Slave Trade, and suffer himself to be so opposed 
and so beaten by an associate, when, on the 14th of May, we 
find him resenting, by an instant act of extreme justice, an op- 
osition to himself personally? No one can doubt his sincerity 
in the latter case; and we see how zealously he acts, while he 
says very little. In the former, there is a profusion of verba ar- 
dentia— But the action is not suited to the word, 
We have said that these volumes contain a few, and but a 


few things not to be found in the records periodically published 
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of Parliamentary and General History. The Bishop announces 
that he reserves Mr Pitt’s private life for the remaining volumes, 
after he has brought down his public life to its close, the work 
before us ending with the declaration of war in 17938. We can 
hardly imagine a more clumsy arrangement. First, he gives an 
account of the private life till Mr Pitt enters the House of Com- 
mons; a scanty and meagre account undoubtedly, and filling 
only a few pages, but still, it should seem, all the private me- 
muirs that we are to have for the first twenty-one years; then, 
he proceeds through the public life for ten years, and pauses— 
for no other purpose which any one can divine, except that of 
ublication ; next, he is to finish the public life, by carrying it 
down to 1806; and lastly, he is to turn back, and give memoirs 
of the private life from 1782 to its close. If, indeed, the de- 
bates from 1792 downwards are to be ransacked as unsparingly 
as those of the preceding years, we shall probably have a second 
rest at the end of the French war, and a voluminous publication 
as uninteresting as the work now before us. Nor can any good 
reason be assigned, why we should not have to wade through and 
to purchase a much larger mass of extracts and abstracts, be- 
fore we come to the private memoirs, now faintly promised, and 
held out as a lure to decoy the buyer, if not the reader. 
_ Of the new matter in the volumes before us, the fragments of 
a few private letters from the late King, are chiefly deserving of 
attention. It should seem that the Bishop, in some manner not 
very clearly explained, became possessed of these among Mr 
Piti’s other papers; and he conceived that he had a right to 
publish them, merely because, in his will, these words occur—‘ I 
wish my brother, with the Bishop of Lincoln, to look over my 
‘ papers, and settle my affairs.’ Few readers of this direction 
will see in it a full power to print private and confidential cor- 
respondence ; fewer still can imagine that Mr Pitt intended the 
communications of his Sovereign upon the most delicate subjects 
thus to see the light. The bitter language used by his Majesty, 
in speaking of what he is pleased to term a faction, but in rea- 
lity a body composed of the flower of our Aristocracy, nay, the 
Bishop chooses to say, the whole Aristocracy (I. 343.), and an 
actual majority of the House of Commons, might be overlooked 
in consideration of the temporary irritation that provoked it. 
But what excuse can there be for him who, at the distance of so 
many years, to serve a party purpose, or give his work a value 
in the market, promulgates what the King ought certainly never 
to have written, and Mr Pitt ought as certainly to have destroy- 
ed? Can it be doubted that the direction in his will was given 
for the very purpose of securing the destruction of such docu- 
3 
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ments, preserved through habitual carelessness? But the Bishop 
reads it as a conveyance to him of whatever might be turned to 
most account for himself‘er his party. The passages in ques- 
tion relate to the transactions of the stormy year 1784. 

‘ Mr Pitt sent to his Majesty, at Windsor, an account’ of what had 
passed this day in the House of Commons, and received the following 
answer: “ Mr Pitt’s letter is, undoubtedly, the most satisfactory I 
have received for many months. An avowal on the outset, that the 
proposition held forth is not intended to go farther lengths than a kind 
of manifesto ; and then carrying it by a majority of only one, and 
the day concluded with an avowal that all negotiation is at an end, 
gives me every reason to hope, that, by a firm and proper conduct, 
this faction will, by degrees, be deserted by many, and at length be 
forgot. I shall ever with pleasure consider, that by the prudence, as 
well as rectitude, of one person, in the House of Commons, this great 
change has been effected; and that he will ever be able to reflect 
with satisfaction, that in having supported me, he has saved the Con- 
stitution, the most perfect of human formation.” ’ I. 434. 

‘ In a letter, dated February the 18th, his Majesty said to Mr 
Pitt, “‘ Mr Pitt may depend upon my being heartily ready to adopt 
vigorous measures, as I think the struggle is really no less than my 
being called upon to stand forth in defence of the Constitution against 
a most desperate and unprincipled faction.” I. 455, 456, Note. 

‘ Upon one occasion, his Majesty wrote to Mr Pitt, “ I cannot 
conclude without expressing my fullest approbation of the conduct of 
Mr Pitt on Monday; in particular, his employing a razor against 
his antagonists, and never condescending to run into that rudeness, 
which, though common in that House, certainly never becomes a 
gentleman. If he proceeds in this mode of oratory, he will bring 
debates into a shape more creditable, and correct that, as well as I 
trust many other evils, which time and temper can enly effect.”’ 
I. 457, 458. Note. 


So much was the King moved with the prospect of being de« 
feated in those struggles, that it is generally believed he intend- 
ed to retire for ever from England, and seek refuge from the 
evils of a Parliament in the security of his Hanoverian Constitu- 
tion. This is now proved to be true. 


‘ The King, in writing to Mr Pitt on the day this address was ex- 
pected to be moved in the House of Lords, expressed himself in this 
manner, after lamenting the length to which the House of Commons 
had gone.—“ I trust the House of Lords will this day feel, that the 
hour is come, for which the wisdom of our ancestors established that 
respectable corps in the State, to prevent either the Crown or the 
Commons from encroaching on the rights of each other. Indeed, 
should not the Lords stand boldly forth, this Constitution must soon 
be changed ; for, if the two only remaining privileges of the Crown 
are infringed, that of negativing bills which have passed both Houses 
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of Parliament, and that of naming the Ministers to be employed,. L 
cannot but feel, as far as regards my person, that I can be no longer 
of utility to this country, nor can with honour continue in this island.” 
From this extract, coupled with the conclusion of his former letter, 
as well as from other authorities, it is evident that the King had, at 
this time, serious intentions of retiring to Hanover, in case Mr Fox 
and his party should prevail.” I. 340, 341. 

Though suffering so much from a factious House of Commons, 
under the influence of a few great families (for as such he repre- 
sented it), the King was no friend to any plan for its reforma- 
tion. The following letter contains his sentiments on that sub- 
ject, which we presume had then due weight in the quarter to 
which they were addressed, for it is dated March 20, 1785; and 
though it did not prevent Mr Pitt from bringing forward his 
motion, the fact is unquestionable, that, from that time forward, 
he never made any attempt in favour of Reform, but, on the con- 
trary, opposed every motion upon the subject from whatever 
quarter it proceeded. 

“ T have received Mr Pitt’s paper, containing the heads of his plan 
for a Parliamentary Reform, which I look on as a mark of attention. 
Ishould have delayed acknowledging the receipt of it till I saw him 
on Monday, had not his letter expressed, that there is but one issue 
of the business he could look upon as fatal, that is, the possibility of 
the measure being rejected by the weight of those who are supposed 
to be connected with Government. Mr Pitt must recollect, that 
though I have ever thought it unfortunate that he had early engaged 
himself in this measure, yet that I have ever said, that as he was 
clear of the propriety of the measure, he ought to lay his thoughts 
before the House ; that out of personal regard to him, [I would avoid 
giving any opinion to any one, on the opening of the door to Parlia- 
mentary reform, except to him; therefore, [ am certain Mr Pitt 
eannot suspect my having influenced any one on the occasion. If 
others choose, for base ends, to impute such a conduct to me, I must 
bear it as former false suggestions. Indeed, on a question of such 
magnitude, I should think very ill of any man who took a part or 
either side without the maturest consideration, and who would suffer 
his civility to any one to make him vote contrary to his own opinion. 
The conduct of some of Mr Pitt’s most intimate friends on the West- 
minster Scrutiny, shows, there are questions men will not, by friend- 
ship, be biassed to adopt.” (II. 40, 41.) 

he various success which attended Mr Pitt’s efforts for Re- 
form, deserves a moment’s notice. We may thus perceive how 
little he gave to it of the weight which his official situation en- 
abled him to command. He first brought forward the question 
in 1782, when he was in opposition, or at least not in office, bus 
with the countenance of Mr Fox and other members of the ad- 
ministration He was defeated only by a majority of 20, the 
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number being 161 to 141; and this is by far the best division 
which ever took place for the question. In 1784 he was Prime 
Minister, and had just acquired an influence almost uncontrol- 
led by the dissolution, and with the powerful aid of the Dissent- 
ers and Reformers all over the country. He wished Alderman 
Sawbridge’s motion to be postponed, and pledged himself to 

ive it next Session every assistance in his power ; nevertheless, 
he supported it when the Alderman persisted in bringing it on, 
but was defeated by 191 to 125. Next Sessions in redemption 
of his pledge, he moved the question himself, and was defeated 
by 248 to 174. The experiencé which Mr Pitt had im those 
days of the House of Commons, was certainly sufficient to ex- 
cite all his zeal for reform. To give a single instance. On the 
27th November 1781, he had been left in a minority of 129 
against 218, who voted an address to the Crown for a vigorous 
prosecution of the American war; the next day, he was ina 
minority of 54 against 131 upon the Report. The capture of 


Lord Cornwallis’s army at York Town was soon after made 
known; yet, on the 14th December, Mr Pitt was in a minority 
of 84 against 166 (upon the Army Estimates), in favour of the 
same American war; and then, in this very House of Com- 
mons, immediately after the Christmas recess, March 4th 1782, 
a resolution was carried without a division, oe any 


man to be an enemy of his King and his Country, who should 
advise the Sovereign to prosecute that war which, a few weeks 
before, so large a majority of the House had zealously entreat- 
ed the Sovereign to prosecute. 

Of Mr Pitt’s early life, these volumes afford but a few meagre 
anecdotes. The Bishop bears ample testimony to his nice and 
extensive knowledge of the Classics. His facility in reading 
Greek appears to have been very extraordinary. -We believe 
that, in these anecdotes, far too little credit is allowed to Mr 
Wilson, his first preceptor, the Bishop himself being the next 
in succession. 

‘ Although Mr Pitt was little more than fourteen years of age 
when he went to reside at the University, and had laboured under the 
disadvantage of frequent ill health, the knowledge which he thea 

ed was very considerable; and, in particular, his proficiency 
in the learned languages was probably greater than ever was acquired 
by any other person in such early youth. In Latin authors he sel- 
dom met with difficulty; and it was no uncommon thing for him to 
‘read into English six or seven pages of Thucydides, which he had 
not previously seen, without more than two or three mistakes, and 
sometimes without even one. - He had such an exactness in discrimi- 
nating the sense of words, and so peculiar a penetration in seizing at 
ence the meaning of a writer, that, as was justly observed by Mr 
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Wilson, he never seemed to learn, but only to recollect. Whenever 
he did err in rendering a sentence, it was owing to the want of a 
correct knowledge of grammar, without which no language can be 
perfectly understood. This defect, too common in a private educa- 
tion, it was my immediate endeavour to supply ; and he was not only 
soon master of all the ordinary rules of grammar, but taking great 
pleasure in the philological disquisitious of critics and commentators, 
he became deeply versed in the niceties of construction and pecu- 
liarities of idiom, both in the Latin and Greek languages. He had 
also read the first six books of Euclid’s Elements, Plane Trigonome- 
try, the elementary parts of Algebra, and the two quarto volumes of 
Rutherford’s Natural Philosophy, a work in some degree of repute 
while Mr Wilson was a student at Cambridge, but afterwards laid 
aside. 

* Nor was it in learning only that Mr Pitt was so much superior to 
persons of his age. Though a boy in years and appearance, his man- 
pers were formed, and his behaviour manly. He mixed in conversa- 
tion with unaffected vivacity ; and delivered his sentiments with per- 
fect ease, equally free from shyness and flippancy, and always with 
strict attention to propriety and decorum. Lord Chatham, who could 
not but be aware of the powers of his son’s mind and understanding, 
had encouraged him to talk without reserve upon every subject, 
which frequently afforded opportunity for conveying useful informa- 
tion, and just notions of persons and things. When his Lordship’s 
health would permit, he never suffered a day to pass without giving 
instruction of some sort to his children ; and seldom without reading 
a chapter of the Bible with them. He must indeed be considered as 
having contributed largely to that fund of knowledge, and to those 
other advantages, with which Mr Pitt entered upon his academical 
life: I. 3-5. 

We own the following anecdote seems to us a little over- 
strained. 

‘ I had frequent opportunities of observing Mr Pitt’s accurate 
knowledge of the Bible ; and I may, I trust, be allowed to mention 
the following anecdote :—In the year 1797, I was reading with him, 
in manuscript, my Exposition of the First of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which I afterwards published in the Elements of Christian Theology. 
There were several quotations from Scripture, all of which he re- 
membered, and made no observation upon them. At last, we came 
to a quotation, at which he stopped, and said, “ I do nog recollect 
that passage in the Bible, and it does not sound like Scripture.” It 
was a quotation from the Apocrypha, which he had not read.’ I. 5. 

The following account of his first speech is very interesting ; 
and the description of his training, which is subjoined, can 
hardly fail to remind the classical reader of Philopemon’s man- 
ner of discipline, as related, if we recollect aright, by Plutarch. 

* On the 26th of February, a circumstance of a very remarkable 
nature occasioned Mr Pitt to make -his first speech in the House of 
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Commons. The subject of debate was, Mr Burke's bill for Econo- 
mical Reform in the Civil List. Lord Nugent was speaking against 
the bill; and Mr Byng, member for Middlesex, knowing Mr Pitt's 
sentiments upon the measure, asked him to reply to his Lordship. 
Mr Pitt gave a doubtful answer ; but in the course of Lord Nugent's 
speech, he determined not to reply to him. Mr Byng, however, un- 
derstood that Mr Pitt intended to speak after Lord Nugent ; and the 
moment his Lordship sat down, Mr Byng and several of his friends, to 
whom he had communicated Mr Pitt’s supposed intention, called out, 
in the manner usual in the House of Commons, Mr Pitt’s name as 
being about to speak. This probably prevented any other person 
from rising ; and Mr Pitt, finding himself thus called upon, and ob- 
serving that the House waited to hear him, thought it necessary to 
rise. Though really not intending to speak, he was from the begin- 
ning collected and unembarrassed. 

* Before Mr Pitt had a seat in Parliament, he had been a constant 
attendant in the gallery of the House of Commons, and near the 
throne in the House of Lords, upon every important debate ; and 
whenever he heard a speech of any merit on the side opposite to. his 
own opinions, he accustomed himself to consider, as it proceeded, in 
what manner it might be answered ; and when the speaker accorded 
with his own sentiments, he then observed his mode of arranging and 
enforcing his ideas, and considered whether any improvement could 
have been made, or whether any argument had been omitted. _ To 
this habit, and to the practice already mentioned, of reading Greek 
and Latin into English, joined to his wonderful natural endowments, 
may be attributed that talent for reply, and that command of lan- 
guage, for which he was from the first so highly distinguished. ’'— 
I. 29-32. 

We subjoin some curious particulars * of his professional life, 

* Since I wrote the above, I have been favoured with the following 
communication from a gentleman, who was many years a member of 

* Whether it be that the Bishop cites from bad reports, or that 
Mr Pitt had wholly forgotten his professional lore in 1784, ‘we can- 
not pretend to determine. But certainly a strange specimen is given 
of it in Vol. I. p. 557, where, after apologizing ‘for seeming to be 
‘ pedantic, in alluding, somewhat technically, to the profession he once 
‘ belonged to,’ he proposes to bring the point of law directly within 
the cognizance of the House. He then proceeds—‘ A writ is issued 
‘ to the sheriff (in an action of debt) called a capias ad satisfaciendum, 
‘ ordering him to seize the goods of A, and this is followed by ano- 
‘ ther, called a venditioni exponas, and is returnable by a certain day; 
‘ the sheriff, in prosecution of his writ, seizes the goods, in order to 
‘ put them up to sale.” Now there are three gross mistakes in this 
short passage ;—the nature of the first writ—its connexion with the 
second—and the overlooking of the bearing which the real nature of 
the second has on his argument. 
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the House of Commons, and now holds an honourable station in the 
Court of Chancery : he was very intimate with Mr Pitt on the west- 
ern circuit, and afterwards, till they were separated in 1792 by a dif- 
ference of political opinions. ‘‘ Among lively men of his own time of 
life, Mr Pitt was always the most lively and convivial in the many 
hours of leisure which occur to young unoccupied men on a circuit ; 
and joined all the little excursions to Southampton, Weymouth, and 
such parties of amusement as were habitually formed. He was ex- 
tremely popular. His name and reputation of high acquirements at 
the University, commanded the attention of his seniors. His wit, his 
good humour, and joyous manners, endeared him to the younger part 
of the bar. In some bribery causes from Cricklade, he was retained 
as junior counsel ; but even in that subordinate character, he had an 
opportunity of arguing a point of evidence with extraordinary ability. 
I remember also, in an action of crim. con. at Exeter, as junior coun- 
sel, he manifested such talents in cross-examination, that it was the 
universal opinion of the barethat he should have led the cause. Dur- 
ing his short stay in the profession, he never had occasion to address 
a jury; but upon a motion in the Court of King’s Bench, for an 
habeas corpus to bring up a man to be bailed, who was charged with 
murder, Mr Pitt made a speech which excited the admiration of the 
bar, and drew down very complimentary approbation from Lord 
Mansfield. When he first made his brilliant display in Parliament, 
those at the bar who had seen little of him, expressed surprise ; but a 
few who had heard him once speak in a sort of mock debate at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, when a club, called the Western Circuit 
Club, was dissolved, agreed, that he had then displayed all the vari- 
ous species of eloquence for which he was afterwards celebrated. 
Before he distinguished himself in the House of Commons, he cer- 
tainly looked seriously to the law as a profession. The late Mr Jus- 
tice Rooke told me, that Mr Pitt dangled seven days with a junior 
brief and a single guinea fee, waiting till a cause of no sort of im- 
portance should come on in the Court of Common Pleas. At Mr 
Pitt’s instance, an annual dinner took place for some years at Rich- 
mond Hill, the party consisting of Lord Erskine, Lord Redesdale, 
Sir William Grant, Mr Bond, Mr Leycester, Mr Jekyll, and others ; 
and I well remember a dinner with Mr Pitt and several of his private 
friend’s, at the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, in celebration of Shake- 
spear’s Falstaff. We were all in high spirits, quoting and alluding to 
Shakespeare the whole day; and it appeared that Mr Pitt was as 
well and familiarly read in the poet’s works as the best Shakespearians 
present. But to speak of his conviviality is needless. After he was 
minister, he continued to ask his old circuit intimates to dine with 
him, and his manners were unaltered.” I. 43, 44. 


We close these extracts with a very early letter of Mr Pitt 
upon his brother’s death, and two of kal Chatham to his son 
at Cambridge. 
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Nov. 1780. 

“« I can hardly bring myself to write under the severe blow which 
we have latcly experienced, to the news of which, my dear Prety- 
man, you are probably not a stranger. You will, I know, be anxious 
to hear from me. I wish to say as little as possible on the melancho- 
ly subject, too melancholy indeed for words. I have to regret the 
loss of a brother, who had every thing that was most amiable and 
promising, every thing that I could love and admire ; and I feel the 
favourite hope of my mind extinguished by this untimely blow. Let 
me, lrowever, assure you, that I am too much tried in affliction not to 
be able to support myself under it ; and that my poor mother and 
sister, to whom I brought the sad account yesterday, have not suf- 
fered in their health, from so severe a shock. I have prevailed on 
them to think of changing the scene, and moving towards Hayes, 
which is a great comfort to me, as the solitude and distance of this 


place must now be insupportable. I imagine that we shall begin our - 


journey in a few days. Adieu. You shall hear from me soon again. 
Your’s most sincerely and affectionately, W. Pitr.” I. 26, 27. 
“ Hayes, Sunday, July 1'7, 1774. 

“ Need I tell my dear William that his letter, received this morn- 
ing, diffused general joy here? To know that he is well and happy, 
and to be happy ourselves, is one and the same thing. Iam glad that 
Chambers, Hall, and tufted Robe, continue to please; and make no 
doubt, that all the nine, in their several departments of charming, 
will sue for your love with all their powers of enchantment. I know 
too well the danger of a new amour or of a reviving passion, not to 
have some fears for your discretion. Give any of these alluring la- 
dies the meeting by day-light, and in their turns; not becoming the 
slave of any one of them; nor be drawn into late hours by the temp- 
tation of their sweet converse. I rejoice that college is not yet eva- 
cuated of its learned garrison; and I hope the governor of this for- 
tress of science, the master, or his admirable aides-de-camp the tu- 
tors, will not soon repair to their respective excursions. Dr Brown, 
to whom I desire to present my best compliments, is very obliging in 
accommodating you with a stable. I hope with this aid Mr Wilson’s 
computation may not be out above one-half, to bring it at all near 
the mark. I conclude, a horse’s allowance at Cambridge is upon the 
scale of a sizar’s commons. However it prove, I am glad to think 
you and he wiil find more convenience for riding at every spare hour 
that offers. Stucky will carry Mr Wilson safely, and, I trust, net un- 
pleasantly. The brothers of the turf may hold the solid contents of 
his shoulders and forehand somewhat cheap; but by Dan’s leave, he 
is no uncreditable clerical steed. No news yet trom Pitt. James is 
here the flower of schoolboys. Your loving father, CHATHAM.” 

* Hayes, Sept. 2, 1774. 

“ I write, my dearest William, the post just going out, only to 
thank you for your most welcome letter, and for the affectionate an- 
xiety you express for my situation, left behind in the hospital, when 
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our flying camp moved to Stowe. Gout has for the present subsid- 
ed, and seems to intend deferring his favours till winter, if autumn 
will do its duty, and bless us with a course of steady weather ; those 
days which Madame de Sevigné so beautifully paints, des jours fil/s 
dor et de soye. 

“ I have the pleasure to tell you, your mother and sisters return- 
ed perfectly well from Bucks, warm in praises of magnificent and 
princely Stowe, and full of due sentiments of the agreeable and kind 
reception they found there. No less than two dancings in the short 
time they passed there. One escape from a wasp’s nest, which prov- 
ed only an adventure to talk of, by the incomparable skill and pre- 
sence of mind of Mr Cotton, driving our girls in his carriage with 
four very fine horses, and no postillion. They fell into an ambuscade 
of wasps more fierce than Pandours, who beset these coursers of spi- 
rit not inferior to Xanthus and Podarges, and stung them to madness ; 
when, disdaining the master’s hand, he turned them short into a hedge, 
threw some of them, as he meant to do; and leaping down, seized 
the bridles of the leaders, which afforded time for your sisters to get 
out safe and sound, their honour, in point of courage, intact, as well 
as their bones ; for they are celebrated not a little on their compo- 
sure in this alarming situation. I rejoice that your time passes to 
your mind, in the evacuated seat of the Muses. However, know- 
ing that those heavenly ladies (unlike the London fair) delight most, 
and spread their choicest charms and treasures in sweet retired soli- 
tude, I wo’n’t wonder that their true votary is happy to be alone with 
them. Mr Pretyman will by no means spoil company, and I wish 
you joy of his return. How many commons have you lgst of late? 
Whose fences have you broken; and in what lord of the manor’s 
pond have any strays of science been found, since the famous ad- 
venture of catching the horses with such admirable address and ala- 
crity? I beg my affectionate compliments to Mr Wilson, and hope 
you will both beware of an enclosed country for the future. Little 
James is still with us, doing penance for the high living so well de- 
scribed to you in Mrs Pam's excellent epistle. All loves follow my 
sweetest boy in more abundance than I have time or ability ta ex- 
press.” 1. 26, 27,—19~22. 

We have left ourselves no room to enter upon the contro- 
versy between the Bishop and Mr Adair, ‘if controversy it ma 
be called, * Ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum.’ But we shall 


have great pleasure in returning to Mr A.’s most able, spirited, 
and satisfactory exposition of his antagonist, at an early oppor- 
tunity. 
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Arr. XI. 1. Numbers I. and II. of Essays on Money, Exchanges, 
and Political Economy. By Henry James. London, 1820. 


2. Speech of Matthias Attwood Esq., M. P. on the Bank Cash 
Payments Bill, April 9, 1821. 


8. A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the Fund- 
holders, arising from the late Fluctuations in the Value of the 
Currency from 1800 to 1821. By Rosert Musuer Esq, 
Second Edition. London, 1821. 


T° make any direct alteration in the terms of the contracts 

entered into between individuals, would be a degree of 
barefaced oppression, and tyrannical interference with the rights 
of property that could not be tolerated. Those, therefore, who 
have hitherto endeavoured to enrich one part of society at the ex- 
pense of another, have found it necessary to act with greater cau- 
tion and reserve. They have not, indeed, relinquished their pur- 
pose; but they have been obliged to substitute the cunning of the 
practised cheat, for open and avowed injustice. Instead of direct- 
ly altering the stipulations in contracts, they have ingeniously be- 
thou ht Sitaadiees of altering the standard, by a reference to 
which these stipulations had been adjusted! They have not 
sail, in so many words, that 10 or 20 per cent. shall be added 
to, or deducted from, the mutual debts and obligations of soci- 
ety; but they have really effected the same thing, by making a 
proportionable change in the value of the currency. Men, in 
their bargains, do not stipulate for signs or measures of value, 
but for real equivalents.. Money is not merely the standard, by. 
a comparison with which. the relative value of commodities is 
ascertained at any given period ; but it is also the equivalent, by 
the delivery of a figed amount of which, the stipulations, in al- 
most all contracts and agreements, may be discharged. It is 
plain, therefore, that no variation can take place in its value, 
without essentially affecting all these stipulations. Every ad- 
dition to the value of money must make a corresponding ad- 
dition to the debts of the State, and of every individual; and 
every diminution of its value must make a corresponding di- 
minution of these debts. Suppose that, owing to an increas- 
ed difficulty of production, or to an increase in the quanti- 
ty of bullion contained in coins of the same denomination, the 
value of money is raised 20 per cent., it is plain that 20 per 
cent. is, in consequence, added to all the various sums, in which 
one part of society is indebted to-the other part. Though the 
nominal rent of the farmer, for example, is not increased by thiy 
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means, his real rent is increased: he continues to pay the same 
number of pounds or livres as formerly ; but the pound or livre 
is become more valuable, and requires the sacrifice of one-fifth 
part more of corn, of labour, or of any other commodity whose 
value has remained stationary, to obtain them. On the other 
hand, had the value of money fallen 20 per cent., the advantage, 
it is plain, would have been all on the side of the farmer, who 
would have been entitled to claim a discharge from his landlord, 
when he had paid him only four-fifths of the rent he had really 
bargained for. 

But, notwithstanding it is thus obviously necessary, in order 
to prevent the pernicious subversion of private fortunes, and the 
falsifying of all precedent contracts, that the standard of money, 
when once fixed, should be religiously kept inviolate, there is 
nothing that has been more frequently changed. We de not 
here allude to those variations which affect the value of the ma- 
terial of which the standard itself is composed, and against 
which it is impossible to guard; but to the chamges which have 
been made in the quantity of that material contained in the 
same nominal sum of money. In every country in Europe, 
debtors have been thus enriched at the expense of their creditors. 
The necessities, or the extravagance of Princes, have forced 
them to borrow; and, in order to relieve themselves from the 
incumbrances they had contracted, they have almost universally 
had recourse to the disgraceful expedient of degrading the 
coin; that is, of cheating those who had lent them money to the 
extent of the degradation, and of enabling every other debtor 
in their dominions to do the same. In England, for 234 years 
after the Norman Conquest, a pound in money was also a pound 
in weight ; or, which is the same thing, a pound weight of sil- 
ver was coined into 20 shillings. In the reign of Edward L, 
the standard was, for the first time, changed: and, having been 
once violated, it was gradually debased, until, in 1601, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 62 shillings were coined out of a 
pound. This was a reduction of above ¢wo-thirds in the stand- 
ard; so that all the stipulations in contracts entered into in the 
reigns immediately subsequent to the Conquest, might, in 1601, 
and since, be legally discharged, by the payment of less than 
one-third of the sums that had been really bargained for. And 
yet the standard has been less degraded in England than in any 
other country. In France, the livre, or pound in tale, contain- 
ed, in the reign of Charlemagne, precisely .a pound weight of 
pure silver; but, by successive degradations, itcontuined, at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, only ith of an ounce, 
or one seventy-second part of a pound of silver. ln Scotland, 
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the pound weight of silver, which had, previously to 1296, been 
coined into one pound, or 20 shillings, was, in 1601, coined into 
thirty-six pounds, or 720 shillings. ‘The Spanish coin, called a 
Maravedi, which, in 1220, weighed 84 grains of gold, and, of 
course, must have been worth about 14 shillings of our present 
money, is now become a small copper coin, equal only to about 
#3, of an English penny ! . 

The principle of degradation has not, however, been uni- 
formly acted upon. The quantity of bullion contained in coins 
of the same denomination, has sometimes, though rarely, been 
increased, and creditors enriched at the expense of their debt- 
ors. This method of swindling his subjects is said to have been 
first resorted to by Heliogabalus. The Roman citizens being 
bound to pay into the Imperial treasury, not a certain weight 
of gold, but a certain number of pieces of gold, or aure?, the 
Emperor, whose vices have become proverbial, in order to in- 
crease his means of dissipation, without appearing to add to the 
weight of the taxes, increased the quantity of metal contained in 
the aureus; and thus obtained, by a dishonest trick, what it 
might have been difficult for him to have obtained by a fair and 
open proceeding. * In France, the value of the coins has been 
frequently raised. During the early part of the reign of Philip 
le Bel, who ascended the throne in 1285, the value of the coin 
had been reduced to such an extent, as to occasion the most violent 
complaints on the part of the clergy and landholders, and gene- 
rally of all that portion of his subjects who could not raise their 
incomes proportionably to the reduction of the value of money, 
To appease this discontent, and in compliance with an injunc- 
tion of the Popes, the King at last consented to issue new coins 
of the same denomination with those previously current, but 
which contained about ¢iree times the quantity of silver. This, 
however, was merely shifting an oppressive burden from the 
shoulders of one class to those of another who were less able to 
bear it. The degraded money having been in circulation for 
about sixteen years, by far the largest proportion of the existing 
contracts must have been edjusted exclusively with reference to 
its value. No wonder, therefore, that those who were in the 
situation of debtors should have declared their repugnance to 
submit to so shameful an act of injustice as was done them 


* Lamp. Vita Alex. Severi, cap. $9.—Perhaps Heliogabalus took 
the hint from Licinius, a freedman of Cesar’s, who, in his government 
of the Gauls under Augustus, divided the year into fourteen months 
instead of twelve, because the Gauls paid a certain monthly tribute ! 
Dion Cassius, lib. 72. 
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by this enhancement of the value of money, and that they should 
have refused to make good their engagements, otherwise than in 
money of the value of” that which had been current at the time 
when they were entered into. The labouring class, to whom 
every sudden rise in the value of money is always injurious, 
having joined the debtors in their opposition, they broke out 
into open rebellion. ‘ The people,’ says Le Blanc, in his ex- 
cellent history of French money, ‘ being reduced to despair, 
‘ and having no longer any thing to care for, lost the respect 
‘ due to the edict of his Majesty. They pillaged the house of 
‘ the Master of the Mint, who was believed to have been the 
‘ chief adviser. of the measure, besieged the Temple in which 
‘ the King lodged, and did all that an infuriated populace is 
* capable of doing.’+ The sedition was ultimately suppressed ; 
but it is not mentioned whether any abatement was made, by 
authority, from the claims of the creditors, in the contracts en- 
tered into when the light money was in circulation, _ It seems 
tobable, however, from what is elsewhere mentioned by Le 
lanc (Introduction, p. 30.), that such was really the case. 

The history of the French coinage affords several instances, 
similar to the very remarkable one we have now brought under 
the notice of our readers; but in England, the new coinage, 
in the last year of the reign of Edward VI., is the only in- 
stance in which the value of money has been augmented by the 
direct interference of Government. Previously to the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII., the pound of standard silver bullion, con- 
taining 11 oz. 2 dwts. of pure silver, and 18 dwts. of alloy, was 
coined into 37 shillings and sixpence. But Henry not only in- 
creased the number of shillings coined out of a pound weight of 
silver, but also debased its purity. The degradation was in- 
creased under his son and successor, Edward VI., in the fifth 
year of whose reign 72 shillings were coined out of a pound 
weight of bullion; but this bullion only contained three ounces 
of pure silver to nine ounces of alloy, so that in fact twenty of 
these shillings were only worth 4s. 73d. of our present money. ¢ 
It appears, from the Proclamations issued at the time, and from 
other authentic documents, that this excessive reduction of the 
value of silver money had been productive of the greatest con- 
fusion. A maximum was set on the price of corn and other ne- 
cessaries; and letters were sent to the gentlemen of the different 
counties, desiring them to punish those who refused to carry 
their grain to market. But it was soon found to be quite im- 


+ Traité Historique des Monnoyes de France, p.190. Amst. 
1692. 


$ Folkes’s Table of English Coins, p. 34. 
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possible to remedy these disorders, otherwise than by withdraw- 
ing the base money from circulation. ‘This was accordingly re- 
solved upon; and, in 1552, new coins were issued, the silver of 
which was restored to the old standard of purity, and which, 
though less valuable than those in circulation during the early 
part of the reign of Henry VIII., were above four times the 
value of a large proportion of those of the same denomination 
that had been in circulation for some years before. 

It is clear to demonstration, however, that such a rise of the 
value of money could not have taken place without occasioning 
the most violent commotions, had a// the coins previously in 
circulation been debased. Equal injustice, it must be remen- 
bered, is always done to the poorest, and not least numerous 
class of society, by increasing the value of money, as is done to 
the wealthier classes by depressing it. But, although Govern- 
ment had been disposed to sanction so enormous an invasion of 
the right of property, it is altogether impossible that the coun- 
try could have submitted to have had 400 or 450 per cent. 
added to its taxes and other public burdens by a Jegerdemain 
trick-of this kind, or that individuals would have consented to 
pay so much more than they had originally bargained for. In- 
stead of deserving praise for accomplishing such a measure, 
idward VI., by whom the reformation. of the coins was begun, 
and Elizabeth, by whom it was completed, would have justly 
torfeited the esteem of their subjects, and merited the deepest 
execration. The truth is, however, that almost no change had 
been made during all this period in the value of the gold coins; 
and there is, besides, abundance of evidence to show, that a 
large supply of the old silver coins of the standard purity had 
remained in circulation. Now, as there is no mention made of 
the issue of the new coins having been attended with any incon- 
venience, it is nearly certain, as Mr Harris has remarked, that 
during the period of the debasement of the standard, individuals 
had regulated their contracts chiefly with reference to the gold 
or old silver coins; or, which is the same thing, that ¢ they bed 
endeavoured, as well as they could, to keep by the standurd as it 
had been fixed in the preceding times * 

We have been thus particular in examining this measure, be- 
cause it has, of late, been much referred to. It is plain, how- 
ever, that it can give no support to the arguments of those who 
have appealed to it as affording a striking proof of the benefits 
which they affirm must always result from restoring a debased 
or degraded currency to its original standard. Invariubility of 
value is the great desideratum in a currency. To elevate the 
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standard, after it has been for a considerable period depressed, 
is really not a measure of justice, but the giving of a new direc- 
tion to injustice. It vitiates and falsifies the terms in one set of 
contracts, in order properly to adjust those in some other set ! 

This, however, ss we have already remarked, is the only in- 
stance in which the Government of England has ever interfered 
directly to enhance the value of money. In every other case 
where they have tampered with the standard, it has been to 
lower its value, or, which comes to the same thing, to reduce 
their own debts and those of their subjects. We subjoin a 
Table, calculated by Mr Folkes, which shows at a single glance 
the principal alterations that have been made in the standard of 
our silver money, from the Norman Conquest down to 1601, 
when the standard was fixed on the footing at which it has con- 
tinued, until the late act imposing a seignorage of 6 per cent. 
on the silver coins. 


of 
Silver. 


Silver at 7 to 
5s. 2d. an os Portion. Fine Silver. 


20s. in tale. 


| > Fineness Weight of Value in Pro. 


A. D. ba. dwts.joz. dwts. grjI. 
onquest, - 1066.11 
8 Edward I. 1300. 
18 Edward III. 1344. 
20 Ditto - 1346. 
7 Ditto - 1353. 
i$ Henry IV. 1412. 
(4 Edward IV. 1464. 
18 Henry VIII. 1527. 
84 Ditto - 1543. 
6 Ditto - 1545. 
87 Ditto - 1546.) 
$ Edward VI. 1549.) 6 
5Ditto - 1551) 3 
6 Ditto - 1552.11 
1Mary - 1553/11 
2 Elizabeth 1560.11 
$ Ditto - 1601.11 


11.158 | 
10.331 
1.378) 11.267 
341.163} 10.435 
110.698} 6.818 
330.466 | 5.000 
330.466) 5.151 
730.232; 2.011 | 
671.028} 11.005 | 
541.024) 11:005 | 
8 1.033] 11.001 
0 |1.000; 10.905 
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* The Sazon, or Tower pound, which was then the common weight, 
and continued to be the money weight till the 18th of Henry VIII., 
was but 11 oz. 5 dwts. troy; so that 20 shillings in tale were then 
exactly a pound in weight. Such of our readers as wish for more 
full and ample details respecting the fluctuations in the value of mo- 
ney in remote periods, may consult Mr Ruding’s voluminous work or 
the History of the British Coinage. 
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It is unnecessary to enumerate in detail the various bad con- 
sequences that must have resulted from these changes in the 
standard of value. But it deserves to be remarked, that such 
arbitrary and capricious reductions do not afford any real relief 
to the embarrassments of the governments by whom they are 
resorted to. Their debts are, it is true, reduced in proportion 
to the reduction in the value of the currency, but their revenues 
are also reduced in the same proportion. A degraded piece of 
money will not exchange for the same quantity of commodities, 
To whatever extent the standard of money may be reduced, 

prices must, very soon, be raised to the same extent. If the 
* degradation be 10 per cent., the Government, as well as every 
ene else, will, henceforth, be compelled to pay 1101. for those 
commodities which it might previously have obtained for 100. 
To bring the same real value into the coffers of the Treasury, 
it is necessary, therefore, that taxation should be increased when- 
ever the standard is diminished—a measure always odious, and 
sometimes, perhaps, in countries unprovided with a taxing ma- 
chine, impracticable. . 

But a diminution of revenue is not the only bad effect which go- 
vernments experienee from reducing the standard of the currency. 
A state which has degraded its money, and cheated its creditors, 
is unable to borrow again on the same favourable terms as if it 
had acted with perfect good faith. We cannot expect to enjoy 
the reputation of honesty, at the same time that we are openly 
pocketing the booty earned by duplicity and treachery. Those 
who lend money to knaves, always stipulate for a proportion- 
ably high rate of interest. They must not only obtain as much 
as they could have obtained from the most secure investments, 
but they must also obtain an additional rate or premium, suffi- 
cient to cover the risk they run in transacting with those who 
have given proofs of bad faith, and on whose promises no re- 
liance can be placed. A degradation of the standard of value 
is, therefore, of all others, the most wretched resource of a bank- 
rupt government. It will never indeed be resorted to, except 
by those who are alike unprincipled and ignorant. ‘ It occa- 
sions,’ says Dr Smith, ‘ a general and most pernicious sub- 
version of the fortunes of private people; enriching, in most 
cases, the idle and profuse debtor at the expense of the frugal 
and industrious creditor ; and transporting a great part of the 
national capital from the hands which were likely to increase 
and improve it, to those which are likely to dissipate and de- 
stroy it. When it becomes necessary for a state to declare 
itself bankrupt, in the same manner as when it becomes ne- 
cessary for an individual to do so, a fair, open, and avowed 
‘ bankruptcy, is always the measure which is both least dishio- 
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* nourable to the debtor, and least hurtful to the creditor. The 
* honour of a state is surely very poorly provided for, when, in 
‘ order to cover the disgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has re- 
‘ course to a juggling trick of this kind, so easily seen through, 
* and at the same time so utterly pernicious. ’ * 

Some of the bad consequences resulting from a change in the 
value of money, might indeed be obviated, by enzeting, that the 
stipulations in all precedent contracts should | ~ade good, 
not according to the present value of money, b .. to its value 
at the time when they were entered into. ‘This principle, which 
is conformable to the just maxim of the Civil law—Valor moneta: 
considerandus atque inspiciendus est, a tempore contractus, non au- 
tem a tempore solutionis—was acted upon, to a certain extent 
at least, by the Kings of France, during the middle ages, Or- 
donnances of Philip le Bel, Philip of Valois, and Charles VI., 
issued subsequently to their having increased the value of mo- 
ney, or, as the French historians term it, returned from the 
foible to the forte monnoie, are still extant, in which it is or- 
dered, that all previous debts and contracts should ‘be settled 
by reference to the previous standard. But although the same 
reason existed, it does not appear that any such ordonnances 
were ever issued when the value of money was degraded. It is 
obvious, indeed, that no government could derive any advan- 
tage whatever from reducing the value of money, if it were to 
order, as it is in justice bound to do, that all existing contracts 
should be adjusted by the old standard. Such a measure would 
reduce the revenue without reducing the incumbrances of the 
State; while, by establishing a new standard of value, and un- 
settling all the notions of the public, it would open a door for 
the grossest abuses, and be productive of infinite confusion and 
disorder in the dealings of individuals. 

The odium and positive disadvantage attending the degrada- 
tion of the value of metallic money, appears to have, at length, 
induced almost all Governments to abstain from it. But the 
have only renounced one mode of playing at fast and loose with 
the property of their subjects, to adopt another and a still more 
pernicious one. The injustice which was formerly done by di- 
minishing the quantity of Bullion contained in the coins of dif- 
ferent countries, is now perpetrated with greater ease, and toa 
still more ruinous extent, by the depreciation of their Paper 
currency. + 


* Wealth of Nations, Vol. III. p. 435. 
+ The sixth volume ef the Cours d’Economie Politique of M. 
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In the long period from 1601 to 1797, no change was made 
in the standard of money in this country. A project for en- 
feebling the standard had indeed been entertained, both in 1626 
and 1695; but, in the former instance, it was quashed by the 
celebrated speech addressed by Sir Robert Cotton to the Lords 
of the Privy Council, and in the latter by the opposition of 
Mr Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the House 
of Commons, and by the impression aie the writings of 
Mr Locke, by whom the injustice of the scheme was admirably 
exposed, out of doors. It was reserved for Mr Pitt to set aside 
a standard which had been thus preserved inviolate for near] 
two centuries. Previously to 1797, the Bank of England had 
been restricted from issuing any notes, except such as were 
made payable in gold or silver coin, of the legal weight and 
purity, at the pleasure of the holders ;—a regulation which made 
it utterly impossible for the Directors of the Bank to depress 
the value of their notes below the value of the coins for which 
they were exchangeable. But the Order in Council of the 
25th February 1797, and the acts of Parliament by which it 
was followed up, by removing this check, effected a total change 
in our ancient monetary system; and, instead of the old stand- 
ard, gave us the self-interested views and opinions of twenty-four 
arresponsible individuals. ‘The circulation of Bank of England 
paper was secured, by its being exclusively issued in payment 
of the dividends, or of the interest of the public debt, and by 
its also being received as cash in all payments into the Ex- 
chequer ; but no attempt was made to sustain the value of this 
paper on a par with the value of gold or silver. Full power 
was given to the Directors of a private Banking Company, to 
raise or depress the value of money as their whim or caprice 
might suggest. They were enabled to exchange unlimited quan- 
tities of bits of engreved paper, of the intrinsic worth perhaps 
of 5s. a quire, for as many, or the value of as many, hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. And, in such circumstances, our only 
wonder is, not that paper money became depreciated, but that 
its value was not more reduced—that a still greater quantity of 
bank notes were not thrust into circulation. 

For the first three or four years after the Restriction, the Di- 
rectors, ignorant perhaps of the nature of the immense power 
which had been placed in their hands, seem to have regulated 


Storch, gives by far the best account we have seen of the paper mo- 
ney of the different Continental States. It contains a great variety 
of new and important information, and is highly deserving of the 
public attention. 
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their issues nearly on the same principles that they had regulat- 
ed them by while they were obliged to pay in coin. It appears, 
by the Tables of the Price of Bullion, published by order of the 
House of Commons, that, until 1801, bank notes were on a par 
with gold. In 1801 and 1802, however, they were at a dis- 
count of from 8} to 7} per cent.; but they again recovered 
their value; and, from 1803 to 1809, both inclusive, they were 
only at a discount of 2/. 13s. 2d. per cent. But, in 1809 and 
1810, the Directors appear to have totally lost sight of every 
principle by which their issues had previously been governea. 
The average amount of bank notes in circulation, which had 
never exceeded 17} millions, nor fallen short of 163 millions in 
any one year from 1802 to 1808, both inclusive, was, in 1809, 
raised to 18,927,833/.; and, in 1810, to 22,541,523. ‘The is- 
sues of country bank paper were increased in a still greater pro- 
portion ; and, as there was no corresponding increase in the bu- 
siness of the country, the discount on bank notes rose from 
9. 13s. 2d. in 1809, to 132, 9s. 6d. per cent. in 1810! The re- 
commendation to return to cash payments, contained in the Re- 
port of the Bullion Committee, presented to the House of Com- 
mons in 1810, appears to have given a slight check to the issues 
of the Bank. All apprehensions from this quarter were, how- 
ever, speedily dissipated ; for, in May 1811, when guineas were 
notoriously bought at a premium, and bank notes were at an open 
discount, as compared with gold bullion, of upwards of 10 per 
cent., the House of Commons not only refused to fix any cer- 
tain period for reverting to cash payments, but actually voted « 
resolution, declaring that the promissory notes of the Bank of 
England had hitherto been, and were at that time held to be, in 
public estimation, equivalent to the legal coin of the realm ! 

This ever memorable resolution—a resolution which took for 
granted, that a part was equal to a whole—that 90/. and 100/. 
were the same thing—relieved the Bank from all uneasiness re- 
specting the interference of Parliament, and stimulated the Di- 
rectors to increase the number of their notes in circulation. The 
consequence was, that, in 1812, they were at an average dis- 
count of 203; in 1813, of 23; and, in 1814, of 25 per cent. ! 
This was the maximum of depreciation. ‘The importation of 
foreign corn, subsequent to the opening of the Datch ports in 
1814, by occasioning a great decline of the price of the prinei- 
pal article of agricultural produce, produced an unprecedented 
degree of distress, first among the farmers, and latterly among 
the country bankers. It is estimated that, in 1815 and 1816, 
no fewer than 240 private banking companies, either became al- 
together bankrupt, or, at least, stopped payment; and the re- 
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striction that was thus occasioned in the quantity of bank notes 
in circulation, raised their value so rapidly, that, in October 
1816, the discount was reduced to 1/. 8s. 7d. per cent. In 1817 
and 1818, the average discount on bank paper, as compared 
with gold, did not exceed 2/. 13s. 2d. per cent. In the early 
part of 1819, it rose to about 6 per cent.; but it very soon de- 
clined; and, for the last two years, paper has been nearly on a 
level with gold. * 

Nothing that has ever happened in the history of the coun- 
try, has proved more injurious to its best interests than these 
fluctuations. From 1809 to 1815, the creditors in every an- 
tecedent contract, landholders whose estates had been let on 
lease, stockholders and annuitants of every description—all, 
in short, who could not raise the nominal amount of their 
claims or of their incomes proportionably to the fall in the real 
value of money, were robbed of a corresponding portion of 
them. The injustice that would have been done to the credi- 
tors of the State and of individuals, who had made their loans 
in gold or paper equivalent to gold, by raising the denomina- 
tion of the coin 25 per cent., however gross and palpable, would 
not have been greater than was actually done them in 1814, by 
compelling them to receive payment of their just debts in paper 
depreciated to that extent. Circumstances which could neither 
be. controlled by the Bank of England nor the Government, 


* We subjoin a statement of the average market price of bullion 
in every year from 1800 to 1821 (taken from official documents), of 
the average value per cent. of the currency, estimated by the market 
price of gold for the same period, and of the average depreciation 
per cent. 
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put an end, as we have just seen, to this monstrous system. 
But we are still suffering, and will long continue to suffer se- 
verely, for the fraud and injustice of which we have been guilty. 
The mischief occasioned by the sudden reduction of the paper 
currency, and the consequent rapid augmentation of its value, 
has been still greater than what had previously been caused by 
its depreciation. The*hardship occasioned by the subversion of 

rivate fortunes, and by the change in the debts and credits of 
individuals, might be, in both cases, nearly equal. A vast 
amount of public debt was, however, contracted during those 
years in which the depreciation was greatest; and the State is 
now paying this debt, borrowed when the bank note was not 
worth more than 14s. or 15s., with bank notes whose value is 
increased to 20s. The salaries, too, of all our public officers, 
and the expenses of the army and navy, and of all our other 
overgrown public establishments, had been generally augmented 
proportionably to the reduced value of money. And as no cor- 
responding reduction has been made from the sums voted on 
their account since the currency recovered its value, it is easy 
to perceive, that a very great addition has thus been made 
to the public expenditure. All those taxes, too, which were 
imposed when the currency was depreciated, must now, though 
not nominally, be really increased in the same proportion; so 
that when sufficient allowance has been made for the difference 
in the value of money, it is doubtful whether the country be not 
more heavily burdened at this moment than it was in 1813 and 
1814, though we have since got rid of the income-tax—a tax 
which produced about 14 millions a year ! 

Such is but a brief and imperfect outline of the very great and 
almost irreparable injury which the late fluctuations in the value 
of the currency have entailed on the country. And yet, strange 
to tell, there 1s a considerable party amongst us who are not 
satisfied with this hocus-pocus juggling—with this transference 
of property from the pockets of those who justly ought to pos- 
sess it, to the pockets of those who have no right to it whatever ! 
We are now told, that not a part only, but that all the dis- 
tresses of the country have been owing to the late rise in the 
value of money! And we are called upon to believe, that the 
keeping up of a peace establishment three or four times as large 
as was kept on feot previous to the late war, and that the bar- 
barous restraints which prevent the labourer from purchasing 
his food in the cheapest market, and force him to pay about 
double the pricé for his bread that would otherwise be neces- 
sary, have been productive of no bad consequences; but that, 
whatever difficulties we experience, are to be ascribed to the 

VOL. XXXV. NO. 70. Hh 
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measures taken to secure a return to the ancient standard of the 
currency! Such ridiculously exaggerated statements carry with 
them their own refutation. It is indeed unquestionably true, as 
we have already had occasion to show, that after a currency has 
been for a considerable period depreciated, equal injustice is 
done by again raising its value, as was done by first depressing it. 
There is good reason however to doubt, whether the deprecia- 
tion from 1809 to 1815 (for the depreciation of 2} per cent. 
during the seven preceding years is too inconsiderable to be 
taken into account) extended over a sufficiently lengthened pe- 
riod to have warranted the Legislature in departing from the 
old standard. But, without giving any opinion on this point, 
which is confessedly one of considerable difficulty, it is sufficient 
to remark, that the value of the currency was raised, independ- 
ently altogether of the interference of Government. The destruc- 
tion of country bank paper, occasioned by the renewed inter- 
course with the Continent, and the consequent introduction of 
cheap foreign corn, had raised the value of paper currency 
in October 1816 to within 1} per cent. of par. Now, as the 
act 59 Geo. III. was not pa until 1819, and as the currency 
had not been depreciated in the interim, we frankly confess our 
inability to discover the grounds on which it is affirmed to have 
been the cause of that rise in the value of money which took 
place three years before it was in existence! The proceedings in 
1819 did not really add three per cent. * to the value of bank 
paper, nor were they intended to raise it. Their great object was 
to shut the door against a new depreciation, and to prevent the 
value of paper, which had, for -three years, been nearly on a 
level with gold, from being again degraded. By maintaining 
the old standard, or, which is the same thing, by maintaining 
the currency at a value nearly corresponding to that to which it 
had attained in 1816, 1817 and 1818, Parliament certainly gave 
permanence to the serious injury which the rise in the value of 
money had occasioned to the debtors in all the contracts enter- 
ed into between 1810 and 1815; but if, instead of maintaining 
this old standard, they had raised the mint price of bullion to its 
market price in 1814, they would have done an equal injury to 
the far more numerous body of creditors, in all the contracts 
entered into previously to 1810, and in the three years subsequent 
to autumn 1816. 

In these circumstances, it was impossible to adopt any 
measure capable of giving general satisfaction to those whose 


* At the period when Mr Peel’s bill was passed, bullion was at 
4/. an ounce; consequently, the depreciation was only 2/. 13s. 2d. 
per cent. 
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interests were so widely different; and against which many 
plausible, and even forcible objections, might not have been 
stated. We are firmly persuaded, however, that the Legis- 
lature followed that course which was, on the whole, the 
wisest and most advantageous, It must be remembered, that 
much of that inconvenience and distress, which must always re- 
sult from every sudden rise in the value of money, had been 
got over in 1817 and 1818, The rents of such farms as had 

een entered into during the depreciation had been very gene= 
rally reduced, a vast number of annuity bills had been cancel- 
led, and prices and wages had begun to accommodate them- 
selves to the new scale of values The adoption of Mr Peel’s bill 
only gave stability to arrangements which had been brought about 
by the natural course of events; and, by fixing the standard at 
its former limit, secured us, so long at least as we have good 
sense and honesty to maintain it inviolate, against the risk of 
future derangement and fluctuation. 

But, even if it could be shown that the act of 59 Geo. III. 
was inexpedient at the time when it was passed, that would add 
but little real strength to the plea of those who are now con- 
tending for its repeal. Every objection which it was possible to 
make to the degradation of the standard in 1819, must apply 
with tenfold force to the scheme for degrading it in 1821; 
while, on the other hand, all the arguments that could have 
been urged in favour of the measure at the former period, 
must now be proportionably weakened. Two years more 
have been afforded for the completion of those arrangements 
which had been begun in 1817 and 1818; and an immense va- 
pa of new contracts and engagements have been entered into, 
exclusively with reference to the present value of money. A 
fresh reduction of the standard would vitiate all these engage- 
ments, and plunge us of new into that confusion and embarrass- 
ment from which we have now nearly escaped. We should 

in witness the most pernicious subversion of private fortunes. 
Bobtors would be again enriched at the expense of their credi- 
tors; the ignorant and unwary would again become the prey 
of the cunning and the crafty; and ——— would be eager 
to transfer their stock from a country where it would be impos- 

, sible to lend it, except at the risk of getting it repaid in a de- 
preciated currency. 

We shall be told, however, and it is the grand argument of 
those who contend for the expediency of again degrading the 
standard, that if the value of money be maintained at its pre- 
sent level, it will be impossible for the country to support the 
burdens to which it is onpeend But, before the smallest 
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weight can be attached to this argument, it must be shown that 
these burdens cannot be reduced otherwise than by a reduction 
of the standard. It must, for example, be shown, that it is ne- 
cessary to keep up three times as large a military force in 1821, 
in a period of profound peace, and when Legitimacy is every- 
where triumphant, as was sufficient to preserve the peace of the 
country during the heat and excitement of the French Revo- 
lution—that there are no useless offices, and no sinecures, which 
might be advantageously abolished—that those salaries which 
were advanced when the value of money fell, cannot be equally 
diminished now that it has risen—in short, that retrenchment 
and economy have been carried to their utmost limits, and that 
it is impossible to deduct another farthing from our annual ex. 
penditure ! 

If the advocates for the degradation of the standard admit, 
as they must, that economy and retrenchment have not been 
carried to this extent, they give up their whole case. For, if 
it be possible to take away 10 or 20 per cent. from the pay of 
a regiment, or of a public officer, by lowering the value of mo- 
ney, it must be equally possible, and far more advantageous, to 
do it directly and openly. Why, in order to secure a great 
national benefit, have recourse to the mean and disgraceful ex. 
pedient of degrading the standard ?—and why endeavour to ef- 
fect a reduction of the public expenditure, by a measure which 
must, at the same time, vitiate the terms of every private con- 
tract, and renew all the embarrassments of 1815 and 1816 ? 

But the advocates of degradation have still another resource ! 
They admit that economy and retrenchment might be carried 
nek further ; but they contend, that it is to no purpose to ex- 
pect any considerable relief from this source, while the interest 
of the public debt continues undiminished. It might indeed be 
easily shown, that this is, in point of fact, a very exaggerated 
statement. But admitting, as we do most fully and unreservedly, 
that the excessive amount of the public debt is a principal cause 
of the prevalence of pauperism, wretchedness, and crime—that 
it is a dead weight, which threatens to overpower and paralyze 
all the springs of industry—and that there is hardly any sacri- 
fice we apould consider too great, to relieve us from so serious 


an evil,—we are, notwithstanding, inclined to think, that avery » 


short argument will be sufficient to convince our readers, that 
a reduction of the standard of money cannot, so long as we set 
any value on justice or good faith, be resorted to as a means of 
attaining this end. 
Every rational proposal for reducing the national debt, other- 
wise than by an actual payment, must be bottomed either on the 
2° 
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ground of Necessity or of Justice. If it does not proceed on one 
or other of these principles, it is the proposal of a fool or a rob- 
ber, and not of a statesman. The right of the public creditors 
to receive payment of the sums which have been really borrow- 
ed from them, is quite as good as the right of any private cre- 
ditor to receive payment of his bond, or of any private gentle- 
man to the undisturbed enjoyment of his estate. And nothing 
but the most overwhelming necessity—nothing but the absolute 
impossibility of making good those solemn engagements, on the 
faith of which individuals have lent their property to the State 
—can ever warrant a departure from them. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this country has not yet reached that desperate extremity 
when it becomes necessary to determine which class shall sub- 
mit to be starved for the benefit of the rest; and even if it were, 
it would remain to be shown why the fundholder, rather than 
the landholder or the manufacturer, should be marked out for 
destruction. But such, we repeat it, is not our situation. We 
have shown in a former article (Art. LX. No. 65.), that a repeal 
of the restrictions on the importation of foreign corn would, 
of itself, by permitting the consumers to import food from the 
cheapest markets, lead to a saving of TWENTY-FIVE millions a 
year, in the purchase of the most indispensable of all the neces- 
saries of life. This would unquestionably be a very great re- 
lief; and if the repeal of the restrictions in question were com~- 
bined, as it ought to be, with such an effectual system of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment as would reduce the peace establish- 
ment from ¢wenty to thirteen or fourteen millions, there is every 
reason to think that the country would be enabled again to 
spring forward, notwithstanding the weight of the debt, with 
undiminished vigour in the career of improvement. But even 
if this were not the case, the resource of every honest and of 
every truly prudent man, would still remain to us. It is, as we 
have already observed, necessity, and necessity only, that can 
ever justify a national bankruptcy. Before we destroy public 
credit, and throw a burden from the sheulders of the commu- 
nity in general, who justly ought to bear it, on to the shoulders 
of a particular class, who ought to bear no more than their fair 
proportion, it must be shown that we have no other alternative, 
and that the sacrifice of the incomes of the fundholders is the 
only means by which the nation can be saved from ruin. Buty 
whatever may be the case hereafter, there can be no manner of 
doubt that the country is, at this moment, fully able to fulfil all 
her obligations. It would be foreign to the object of this arti- 
cle, to enter into any examination of the probable consequences 
that might attend an attempt to give effect to the plan original- 
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ly suggested by Mr Hutcheson, and since recommended by Mr 
Ricardo, for paying off the public.debt by an assessment on 
capital. A measure of this bold and decided character ought 
not to be adopted, except as a dernier resort, and after all other 
less hazardous and more practicable means of relieving the na~ 
tional embarrassments have been tried, But, if our choice lay 
only between public bankruptcy and the transfer of 20 or 25 

er cent. of the capital of the country to the fundholders, we 
could not, unless we had determined to trample on public faith, 
and to commit an act of gross and shameful injustice in the face 
of the world, hesitate ook making such a transfer. That it 
would be attended with considerable temporary hardship and 
inconvenience, cannot be denied; but, at the same time, it 
would preserve the national honour and character unimpaired, 
while, by relieving the country from above THIRTY MILLIONS 
a year of taxes, it would go far to render us the most flourishing 
and happy people in the world. 

But, if the proposal for forcibly reducing the debt, or the in- 
terest of the debt, cannot be defended on the ground of neces- 
sity, still less, we apprehend, can it be defended on the ground 
of its being an act of substantial justice. To show the weakness 
of this plea, it might, perhaps, be enough to state, that every 
advance made by the fundholder was made by him in the be- 
lief, founded on an act of Parliament, that the Bank of Eng- 
land was to be obliged to revert to cash payments, at the old 
standard, six months after a definitive treaty of peace had 
been signed. We do not, however, lay much stress on this 
circumstance, And if it could be clearly made out that the 
fundholders have been materially benefited by the fluctuations 
in the value of money, and that they are now oe a much 
larger rate of interest than what they had really stipulated for, 
or than what could be fairly supposed to be in the contempla- 
tion of the parties at the time the loans were made, we should 
think that those who propose that the debt should be reduced, 
had made out a very strong case indeed; and that it would be 
not a little difficult to decide, whether the clause in the act for 
continuing the restriction on cash payments, especially after the 
extraordinary proceedings in 1811, could be justly held as con- 
stituting an insuperable objection to any new arrangement. 
But, without presuming to give any opinion on this rather de- 
licate question, we shall directly proceed to the more important 
branch of the inquiry, and endeavour to determine whether it 
be really true that the fundholders have derived the immense 
advantages they are supposed to have done from the fluctuations 
in the value of money since 1800. 
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Now this, it is manifest, is a point that can only be decided 
by a comparison and balancing of gains and losses. None can 
deny that the interest payable on that large portion of the pub- 
lic debt which was contracted during the depreciation of the 
currency, must, now that the value of the currency has risen to 

ar, be increased in an equal degree. But, on the other hand, 
it is equally plain, that the interest payable on all that portion 

of the debt contracted previous to 1801, must have been equally 
diminished during the continuance of the depreciation ; and it 
is further plain, that the fundholders sustained a real loss when- 
ever the interest payable on such loans as were contracted in 
paper depreciated to a certain extent, was paid in paper depre- 
ciated to a greater extent. If, therefore, substantial justice re- 
quires that the fundholders should be deprived of the advan- 
tages which they derive from the late rise in the value of money, 
it must also require that they should be indemnified for the 
losses they had sustained in consequence of its previous depre- 
ciation. This is too obvious a principle of adjustment to be 
liable to the smallest dispute. We are not entitled to depart 
from the literal terms of our engagement with the fundholders, 
except for the purpose of rendering them more fair and equi- 
table ;—a purpose which, however desirable, could not certainly 
be fulfilled, were we to appropriate to ourselves all the advan- 


and to leave all the loss attending the late fluctuations, to 
be borne by the fundholders. 


Founding on the just principle of compensation being equally 


due by the public to the fundholders, for what they lost by the 
fluctuations in the value of the currency since 1800, as by the 
fundholders to the public for what they have thereby gained, 
Mr Mushet has calculated a set of Tables with the view of ad- 
justing this account, and of ascertaining to whom the balance, 
if there be any, is due, and its precise amount. From these 
Tables it appears, that, instead of the fundholders gaining seve- 
ral millions by the late fluctuations, they have really incurred a 
permanent loss of 72,704. a year ! 

Mr Mushet begins by calculating the loss which the fund- 
holders have sustained in consequence of the interest of the un- 
redeemed debt contracted previously to 1800 having been paid, 
for about twenty years, in a currency more or less depreciated. 
This is done as follows.—By an account of the National debt, 
laid on the table of the House of Commons 12th February last, 
it appears, that the unredeemed debt of Great Britain on Ist 
February 1800, amounted to 413,534,042/., and that the in- 
terest thereof, exclusive of the charge of management, amount- 
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ed to 15,611,864/.* Now, the average market price of gold 
from Ist February 1799 to ist February 1800, was precisely 
$l, 17s, 10d. an ounce; so that neither more nor less interest 
was paid to the fundholders than what they had contracted for. 
From February 1800 to February 1801, however, the average 
market. price of gold was 4/. 5s. an ounce; and of course the 
value of 100/. of Bank of England paper, in which the dividends 
were paid, was reduced to 91/. 12s.4d, But if 100/. bank paper 
was worth only 91/. 12s. 4d. standard currency, 15,611,864, 
the interest of the debt, was worth only 14,303,069/.; and hence 
the loss sustained by the fundholders, in consequence of their 
receiving their interest in this depreciated currency, must have 
been, in this first year of the depreciation, 1,308,795l. Mr 
Mushet Nas ‘made a similar calculation for each of the subse- 
quent years; and he finds the total loss arising to the fyndhold- 
ers, by reason of the debt contracted previously to 1800 be- 
ing paid, until 1821, in a depreciated currency, to amount to 
27,741,6421, 

But, as we have already observed, the fundholders lost not only 
when the interest of the debi existing previously to 1800 was paid 
in depreciated paper, but also when the interest of loans subse- 
quently contracted in depreciated paper was paid in paper that 
had been further depreciated. ‘This forms the second division 
of Mr Mushet’s Tables; and he finds, that the fundholders 
have thus lost an additional sum of 5,440,377/. The losses of 
the fundholders, however, do not terminate here; For it is per- 
tectly fair to assume, that if they had received their interest in 
standard currency, that portion which they are shown to have 
lost would have been accumulated as capital, and laid out at 
interest. And, therefore, in the third division of his Tables, 
Mr Mushet has calculated the compound interest lost by the fund- 
holders, by having the interest of the debt existing in 1800 paid 
in depreciated paper, which amounts to 17,418,255/.: And, 
following the same principles, Mr Mushet has next calculated 
the interest of the interest lost to the fundholder by having a 
part of the loans contracted since 1800 paid in paper still more 
depreciated, which amounts to the farther sum of 2,466,968). 
‘Adding these sums together, it appears that the fundholders 
have, in consequence of the late fluctuations in the value of 
money, sustained a total loss of 53,067,242/, 

On the other hand, the fundholders have gained upon those 
loans, the interest of which has been paid in a more valuable 

* The total unredeemed funded debt of Great Britain and Ireland 
amounted, on 5th January 1821, to 801,565,310/,, and the interest 
to 30,149,920/, 
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currency than that in which they were contracted, to the extent 
of 9,957,009/. Mr Mushet has also calculated the compound in- 
terest on these gains in the same manner as he did on the losses 
of the fundholders, and he finds it amounts to 1,880,7574.; 
which makes the total gains of the fundholders, by receivin 
their interest in a currency more valuable than that in which 
the loans were made, 11,887,796/. 

‘ This sum,’ says Mr Mushet, ‘ being deducted from the aggre- 
gate losses of the fundholders, amounting to 53,067,242/., leaves a 
balance of 41,229,446/, This sum, at 5 per cent., weuld constitute 
an annual loss of 2,061,472/. But, on the debt contracted above 
that redeemed from 1801 to 1820, there is an increase of interest 


“paid, in consequence of the currency being restored to its legal va- 


lue (Table, No. 199), aniounting to 1,98,768/.; which, being de- 
ducted from the annual interest lost to the fundholders by the depre- 
ciation of the currency, leaves a permanent annual loss,to the fund- 
holders of 72,704/. If we value this loss at 20 years’ purchase, the 
whole loss to the fundholders will be 1,454,060/. ’ 

In the first edition of his Tables, Mr Mushet made all his 
calculations at simple interest. This, however, was clearly an 
error, and has been very properly corrected in the second edi- 
tion. ‘The accumulated loss on every 100/. a year, of which the 
fundholders have been deprived by reason of the interest of the 
debt existing in 1800 having been paid, for twenty years, in a 
depreciated currency, instead of being 2950/., as stated by Mr 
Mushet in his first edition, is really 3300/., as stated by him in 
his second edition; for, an annuity of 100/. a year, accumulat- 
ing for 20 years at 5 per cent. compound interest, amounts to 
that sum. It cannot be denied, that if the fundholders had re- 
ceived payment of their dividends in undepreciated paper, they 
might have accumulated them in this way :—They might not 
on ? have saved the sums of which they were unjustly deprived, 
and their interest, but they might, and it is most probable that 
they would, have gone on constantly adding them to their ca- 

ital, Besides substituting calculations at compound for calcu- 
tions at simple interest, Mr Mushet bas made some other cor- 
rections in the last edition of his Tables. In their present form, 
they are the fruit of much laborious and careful. calculation, 
may, we believe, be considered as perfectly accurate, and 
as having for ever set to rest the important question regarding 
the gains and losses of the fundholders, from the late fluctua- 
tions in the value of the currency. 

We have now, we hope, said enough to show that the propo- 
sal which has been so rashly made for reducing the public debt 
can neither be defended on the grounds of necessity nor of jus+ 
tice—and that, therefore, any attempt to carry it into effect 
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would be really an attempt to commit an open and barefaced rob- 
bery of a particular class of the community, whose rights are 
as sacred, and ought to be as much respected, as those of any 
other class. But, although we were wrong in both these con- 
clusions—although the forcible reduction of the claims of the 
fundholders were a measure dictated alike by necessity, and by 
a sincere desire to give effect to the principles of fair and im- 
partial justice, we should still be as much entitled as ever to ob- 
Ject to its being done by a reduction of the standard of money, 
Why attempt to accomplish that by a mean and paltry subter- 
fuge, which may be much better accomplished by a manly and 
open proceeding? If the debt is to be reduced, it is surely as 
easy a matter to pass an act ordering 10 or 20 per cent. to be 
deducted from the dividends, as it would be to pass an act or- 
dering 10 or 20 per cent. to be deducted from the value of the 
money in which they are paid. An act simply reducing the di- 
vidends would have that effect—and it would have nene else. It 
would diminish the debt; and it would not also vitiate and falsify 
every existing contract, and occasion that universal robbery of 
private creditors which must always result from the degradation 
of the standard. ‘ Whatever, therefore,’ to avail ourselves of 
the just and forcible expressions of Mr Harris, ‘ may be the fate 
* of future times, and whatever the exigencies of affairs may 
* require; it is to be hoped that that most awkward, clandestine, 
* and most direful method of cancelling debts by debasing the 
* standard of money, will be the last that shall be thought of.’ * 


Arr. XII. Histoire des Francais. Par T.C. L. Simonve ve 
Sismonp1. 3 vols. 8vo. Treuttel & Zuitz. Paris & Lon- 
don. 1821. 


[x author of the historical work now before us is already 
well known to our readers. His talents, his principles, 
and his peculiar qualifications for his present most arduous un- 
dertaking, cannot be better described than in the following pas- 
sage of a writer whose judgment is of undisputed authority, in 
whatever relates to the early history of the European nations. 

‘ The publication of M. Sismondi’s Historie des Républiques Ita- 
Hennes, has thrown a blaze of light around the most interesting, at 
least in many respects, of European countries during the middle 
ages. Iam happy to bear witness, so far as my own studies have 
enabled me, to the learning and diligence of this writer ; qualities 


* Harris on Money and Coins, Part II. p. 108. 
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which the world is sometimes apt not to suppose, when they perceive 
so much eloquence and philosophy. I cannot express my opinion of 
M. Sismondi, in this respect, more strongly than by saying, that his 
work has almost superseded the Annals of Muratori. I mean from 
the twelfth century: before which period his labour hardly com- 
mences. Though doubtless not more accurate than Muratori, he has 
consulted a much more extensive list of authors ; and, considered as 
a register of facts alone, his history is incomparably more useful. 
These are combined in so skilful a manner as to diminish, in a great 
degree, that inevitable confusion which arises from frequency of 
transition, and want of general unity. It is much to be regretted, 
that, from too redundant details of unnecessary circumstances, and 
sometimes, if I may take the liberty of saying so, from unnecessary 
reflections, M. Sismondi has run into a prolixity which will probably 
intimidate the languid students of our age. It is the more to be re- 
gretted, because the history of the Italian Republics is calculated to 

roduce a good far more important than storing the memory with 
Fistorical facts :—that of communicating to the reader’s bosom some 
sparks of the dignified philosophy, the love for truth and virtue, 
which lives along its eloquent pages. ’— Hallam’s Middle Ages, 1. 232, 
note. 

That a writer thus endowed should have employed his pow- 
ers on so great a subject as that which now occupies them, is 
the more fortunate, because the History of France is a book 
which remains to be written. It is one of the most important 
chasms in the literature of Europe. On the field which he has 
now chosen, M. Sismondi must be considered, not as having 
rivals to surpass, but as having an entire deficiency to supply. 
Daniel, and even Mezeray, are no longer read. Velly is a cold 
and languid compiler, whose narrative is very incomplete, and 
who is more inaccurate than is excusable in a writer who is so 
little turned aside by reflection from inquiring into facts. He- 
nault’s Abridgement is no more than a portable book of refer- 
ence, and a convenient help to the recollection of those who are 
already acquainted with history.* It were to be wished, in- 
deed, that, for the same useful purposes, we had an abridge- 
ment of British History equally well executed. ‘The want of a 


* The President Henault represents himself (Mem. de 1’ Acad. des 
Inscrip. xxviii. 611.), though with ‘no great truth, ‘as an imitator of 
Velleius Paterculus, whose work he calls the Model of Abridgements. 
A more unfortunate model could not well be imagined. Velleius was 
an ingenious, and sometimes a brilliant writer, of impure taste, whose 
antithetical characters, and rhetorical commonplaces, which would 
not be beauties of a high order any where, are very gross blemishes 
in an historical abridgement, 
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History of France ‘is rendered more remarkable by the abund- 
ance of materials which offer themselves to the historian. In 
recent times, the French Memoirs exceed in value, still more 
than in quantity, those of any other nation; and their ancient 
history has been illustrated by ‘ the Collection of the Historians 
and the Ordinances of the Kings; ’—great national works, con- 
ducted under the patronage of successive Governments, which 
survived the Revolution, and were resumed as soon as tranquil- 
lity began to reappear in the reign of Napoleon. Both these 
works are still a reproach to Great Britain. We have no col- 
lection of our ancient historians, and no complete and authen- 
tic publication of our Parliamentary Records; though it be well 
known that men, admirably qualified for the conduct of both 
these national works, are ready to offer their services, whenever 
the necessary support shall be afforded by Government. 

It would be difficult perhaps to devise a plausible reason for 
the want of historical talent among a nation like the French, 
eminently distinguished in almost every other department of 
literature. Though history requires freedom more than most 
exertions 6f the human mind, yet the form of the French Go- 
vernment does not perhaps sufficiently explain this singular de- 
ficiency. Even the great historian who ascribes to slavery the 
fall of Roman history after the usurpation of Augustus, has just~ 
ly added, that historical truth was then violated, not only by the 
base flatterers of tyrants, but more dangerously, because more 
speciously, by the indignation which tyranny excited. The milder 
monarchies of modern times neither exacted such undistinguish- 
ing adulation, nor inspired such strong abhorrence. Absolute 
monarchy, however, in its most moderate form, is no doubt de- 
structive of the free spirit which is the soul of history ; and it is re~ 
markable that, as long as an irregular liberty was kept up by civil 
wars and religious controversies, France produced considerable 
historians. It was not till the establishment of a polished and 
peaceable despotism in the boasted age of Louis X1V., that the 
voice of history was utterly silenced. He indeed employed men 
of genius to compose the history of his reign. But he was igno- 
rant that their genius must forsake them in the composition of a 
narrative which was to be approved by their master, when they 
were degraded in their own eyes by the consciousness of depend- 
ence pr partiality. Itdid not escape the sagacity of Tacitus, that 
the decline of history under the Imperial Government was in 
part * caused by the exclusion of the people from public affairs. 
In popular States, even where the historian himself has no di- 


* Parlim inscitiad Reipublica, ut alien, 
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rect experience of public business, he at least breathes an atmo~ 
sphere full of political traditions and debates. He lives with 

ose who think and speak more of them than of most other 
subjects. He cannot be an utter stranger to the spirit of civil 
prudence. Under absolute monarchies, on the other hand, the 
few who know the causes of events are either afraid to write, or 
see no importance in any thing but the intrigues by which they 
obtain and preserve power; and the task of writing history is 
necessarily abandoned either to mere compilers, or to sophists 
and rhetors, who, of all men, are the most destitute of insight 
into character, and of judgmentin civil affairs. 

Another cause of the decay or absence of historical talent in 
France, is probably to be found in the want of habits of research 
among their late popular writers. The genius of history is 
nourished by the study of original narrators, and by critical ex- 
amination of the minute circumstances of facts. Ingenious spe~ 
culation and ostentatious ornament are miserable substitutes for 
these historical virtues; and their place is still worse supplied 
by the vivacity or pleasantry which, where it is most successful, 
will. most completely extinguish that serious and deep interest 
in the affairs of men, which the historian aims to inspire. An 
historian is not a jester or a satirist. It is not his business to 
sneer or laugh at men, or to lower human nature. It is by 
maintaining the dignity of man, and the importance of his pur- 
suits, that Ristory creates a fellow-feeling with his passions, and 
a delight in contemplating his character and actions. 

* My work,’ says M. de Sismondi, ‘ was begun and completed 
from the originals, according to the advice which I formerly received 
from the great historian John de Muller. I studied history in the 
contemporary writers. I endeavoured to represent it in the light in 
which it appeared to them; and it is only after having exhausted 
these original authorities, and formed an unprejudiced opinion from 
them, that I had recourse to subsequent writers. Then only I often 
learned the existence of historical controversies, of which I had not 
before suspected the possibility. I have lost something by this pro- 
cess ; but the contrary method would, I think, have been more inju- 
rious. Hee thus contemplated at its source, appears to me 
so new, so different from what I supposed it to be, that I seem to 
myself to have gained more by guarding against the prejudices of 
compilers, than I can have lost by renouncing the aid of their infor- 
mation.’ Introd. xxvii. 

Though this language may seem to indicate too rigorous an 
exclusion of modern aid, there is nothing more certain than that 
the history of remote ages can never be composed as it should 
be, unless it be chiefly drawn from original writers. ‘The im- 
portance of this practice to truth is obvious; yet no man with- 
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out experience can know the full extent of the danger of trustin 
even to the best compilers. In long works, oversights are inevi- 
table; and, in the course of time, small inaccuracies are, by the 
negligence of successive compilers, magnified into considerable, 
and sometimes essential errors. Whoever traces a remarkable 
story through a long series of historians, will often be astonished 
at the utter dissimilarity of the last to the first edition, though in 
each intermediate stage the additions or alterations may be anes 
imperceptible. There are few countries in which the truth of 
history has suffered more than in England, from the indolence 
with which almost every one of our modern historians has taken 
the basis of his narrative from hisypredecessor. A better spirit 
has indeed lately shown itself; * and, when Government have 
done their duty by making public the ample materials under 
their control, we may hope to see our ancient history illustrated 
from authentic sources. 

But it is not to accuracy only that the consultation of original 
authorities is essential. ‘The delight with which we peruse the 
history of ages long passed, depends chiefly on its lively and 
picturesque representation of men, manners, and events. But 
these are only to be found in the dramatic narrative of the eye- 
witness or the contemporary, who had always seen the man- 
ners which he paints, and had generally felt some degree of the 
passions which actuated his heroes. ‘The spirit of these original 
narratives evaporates when they are poured from compilation 
to compilation. If a modern historian can recover this charm, 
it is only when he either borrows directly from the first sources, 
or when frequent and familiar contemplation of them has kindled 
his imagination, and enabled him to antiquate his feelings, so as 
to become for a moment the contemporary of those ages of 
which he is the historian. Nothing, therefore, is more true, 
however paradoxical it may seem, than that the means of amuse- 
ment, and, what is more, of interest, are to be found by a mo- 
dern writer of adequate talents, chiefly in those ranma into 
antiquity, and that ee study of ancient writers, which ap- 
pear so tedious to indolent readers, and may be represented in 
so ludicrous a light by men of wit. The narrative of ancient 
events by a mere modern thinker, must always be uninterest- 
ing, because he never can paint, or even conceive, the feelings 
from which these events arose. 

It is on the sympathy which History excites that its moral 
effect depends. The moral improvement to be derived from all 


* Particularly in the work of Mr Lingard, which, when it is com- 
pleted, will call for our most serious attention. 
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narrative, whether it be historical or what is called fictitious, 
is in proportion to the degree in which it exercises and thereb 
strengthens the social feelings and moral principles of the read- 
er. In both cases it excites emotions similar to those inspired 
by the men and actions which surround us in the world. Our 
habits of moral feeling are formed by life;—and they are strength- 
ened by the pictures of life. In the perusal of History or Fic- 
tion, as in actual experience, we become better by learning to 
sympathize with misfortune, and to feel indignation against base- 
ness. The narrative of events which have occurred, or which 
may probably occur, is thus one of the most important parts 
of the moral education of mankind. It is not, however, by the 
commonplace and trivial moralities which may be inferred from, 
or illustrated by every narrative, that the historian contributes 
to the morality of his readers. These general conclusions are 
already known to every child; and nothing has less effect on the 
character or feelings than the repetition of such paltry adages. 
He can improve his readers only by interesting them; and he 
can interest them only by that animated representation of men 
and actions which inspires feelings almost as strong as those 
which are excited by present realities. Delight and improve-. 
ment must therefore be produced by the very same means; and 
if the history of former ages be delightfal only when it has the 

icturesque particularity of original writers, it must depend also 
in part on the study of the same writers for the attainment of 
its highest purposes. 

Nor are these the only circumstances in which History, when 
rendered picturesque and characteristic by its adherence to con- 
temporary documents, is superior to those narratives in which 
modern speculations predominates. It is not only more accu- 
rate, more interesting, and more moral, but it also affords more 
instruction to the politician, and better materials for the philo- 
sopher. As long as the events preserve the colour of the age in 
which they passed, the statesman is in no danger of being so mis- 
led by history as to consider the precedents of a remote antiqui- 
ty as fit to be slavishly adopted in a totally dissimilar condition 
of society. The speculations of a modern compiler discolour 
and disguise the facts of ancient history. They are seen through 
a different medium; and being combined with modern passions 
and prejudices, are indeed no longer the same facts. From 
such materials the philosopher can form no true judgment of 
the spirit and character of former times. No inferences from 
them can afford a solid foundation for a theory of the nature 
and progress of society. 

To illustrate these general remarks, we subjoin a specimen 

3 
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of the difference between an ancient narrative and a modern 
abridgement 

In speaking of the administration of Charles Martel, the Abbe 
Velly Rit the following passage. 

‘ France owes to the victory of Poitiers, the preservation, or, at least, 
the free exercise, of the Christian religion. Without the intrepid arm 
of the prince who crushed the Saracens, she might perhaps have been 
compelled to embrace Mahometanism. Yet the clergy laboured to 
blacken his memory. We read in a synodal letter ascribed to Hince 
mar, that the body of Charles was carried away to-hell ; and that, on 
opening his grave, nothing was found but a frightful dragon and a 
pestilential smell. This ridiculous story is founded on a revelation 
of St Eucherius of Orleans, though that prelate died before Charles 
Martel. It is obvigus that it is a fable invented to intimidate those 


princes who might be tempted to lay their hands on the property of. 


the Church. ’—Velly, Hist. de France, I. 183. 

Let us now see the ancient narrative, as it is (in our opinion 
judiciously) copied literally by M. de Sismondi. 

A hundred and twenty years after the death of Charles Mar- 
tel, the clergy of France, assembled at Kiersi in a National 
Council, condemned his memory in the following letter to Louis 
the Germanic. , 

‘ It is because Prince Charles, father of King Pepin, was the first 
of the Kings and Princes of the Franks to divide and separate the 
property of the Church, that, for that cause alone, he is damned eter- 
nally. We know, in fact, that St Eucherius, bishop of Orleans, 
whose body rests in the convent of St Frudon, being in prayer, was 
carried into the world of spirits; and that, among the things which 
he saw, and which the Lord showed him, he recoguised Charles ex- 
posed to torinents in the lowest depths of hell. The angel who con- 
ducted him being interrogated on this subject, artswered, that, in the 
judgment to come, the soul and body of him who takes away the goods 
of the Church shall be exposed, even before the end of the world, 
to eternal torments, by sentence of the saints who are to judge with 
the Lord. The sacreligious plunderer shall be laden with the penal- 
ties not only of his own sins, but of the sins of those who had be- 
stowed their property, for the love of God, on holy places, on the 
lamps of divine worship, on alms to the servants of Christ, and for 
the redemption of their own souls. St Eucherius, when he came to 
himself, called St Boniface, and Fulrad, abbot of the convent of St 
Dennis, and first chaplain of King Pepin, to whom he related these 
things. He recommended that they should go to the sepulchre of 
Charles ; and that‘if they did not find his body there, it would be a 
proof of the truth of his vision. Boniface and Fulrad accordingly 
went to the convent, where the body of Charles had been interred; 
and having opened his tomb, a dragon instantly sprung out of it, 
and it was blackened in the inside, as if he had been burnt. -We 
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ourselves have seen men who lived till our times, and who were pre- 
sent at these occurrences, and they attested the things which they 
saw and which they heard. These things coming to the knowledge 
of Pepin, he caused a synod to be assembled at Leptines, at which 
St Boniface, together with George, a legate of the Apostolic See, 
presided. We have the acts of this synod, which attempted to re- 
store-all the ecclesiastical property which had been taken ; but as Pepin 
could not restore them all, on account of his war with Gaifer, prince 
ef Aquitain, he at least mortgaged them to Bishops, directing that 
they should pay tithes, and that each household pay twelve pennies 
to the Church till the whole could be restored.’ * 

How faint is the modern abridgement,—and in what lively co- 
lours does the agin letter display the sordid rapacity, the 
rancorous malice, the impudent imposture, the gross ignorance, 
of a whole national church, and the wretched state of nations 
and sovereigns, who could be duped by such clumsy falsehoods ! 


The history of the Kings of France, of the first race, corre= 
sponds nearly in time with that of the Saxon heptarchy. The 
reigns of the Carlovingian line, though they terminated four- 
score years before the Norman invasion, have some resemblance 
to the period of our history which extends from the supremacy 
of Egbert to the accession of William. The French historians 
have hitherto embroiled and disfigured their early history, by 


confining their view to the Frankish principality of Clovis, whic 

indeed the Kings of France have considered as the original 
basis of their monarchy, but which was not thé earliest, nor 
for a time the most considerable of the Germanic States esta- 
blished in Gaul. In the first years of the fifth century, while 
the Franks were obscure auxiliaries in the Roman armies, the 
Visigoths founded a powerful monarchy in the southern part of 
Gaul ; and the north-eastern portion of the same great province 
became the seat of the power of the Burgundians. At one mo- 
ment it appeared probable that the Visigoths would acquire the 
ascendancy ; and the circumstances which conferred it on the 
Franks, were not of such a nature as to promise so favourable 
aresult. The Burgundians and Visigoths, ene distant 
countries, had migrated with their families, and became fixed 
in their new possessions, soon after their entrance into Gaul. 


* It is remarkable that all the natural, as well as preternatural part 
of this letter, is false. George did not preside at the council of 
Leptines: that council was not assembled by Pepin, but by Carlo- 
man, It did not discuss either the damnation of Charles Martel, or 
the restitution of property to the Church; and St Eucherius died 
three years before Charles Martel! 
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After they thus became cultivators, it was difficult to assemble 
any large portion of them under arms. But as the original 
seats of the Franks were near the Roman frontier, their wives, 
children, and old men remained in their ancient possessions ; 
while the fighting men alone followed Clovis. That chief, and 
his immediate successors, lived in the camp, in the midst of their 
Frankish army, who were ready for every military enterprise, 
and whose concentrated force held the scattered people of Gaul 
in subjection ; as the Turkish ae of Barbary enable their 
Deys to oppress many millions of inhabitants who abhor their 
yoke. Like these barbarous tyrants in another respect, the 
Merovingian Kings were often the victims of the military de- 
mocracy, whose support was the sole foundation of their power. 
There is perhaps no part of history which exhibits maxims 
of state and usages of war so barbarous as those of Clovis and 
his descendants. When he had established himself at -Paris, 
after his return from the Gothic war, his first care was to se- 
cure his throne, by the destruction of all the petty chieftains of 
the long-haired race who ruled over the other tribes of Franks. 
His first victim was Sigebert, king of the Ripuarians, who, 
being lame, had sent auxiliaries," under the command of his 
son Chloderic, to the army of Clovis. In the free intercourse 
of a camp, Clovis suggested to the young Prince the assassina- 
tion of his father, and promised to secure him in the possession 
of the government. us tempted, Chloderic murdered his 
father ; but Clovis, instead of paying the reward of the crime, 
caused the murderer to be assassinated ; and, calling together 
the Ripuarians, he swore before them that he had no share in 
the death of their princes. He then offered himself to be 
their ruler, and was accepted. By various expedients of the 
same faithless and atrocious sort, he extirpated the whole race 
of Frankish princes, and seized on their dominions. ‘¢ Thus,’ 
says Gregory of Tours, ‘ every day God made some of his 
¢ enemies fall into his hands, and extended the limits of his 
* kingdom; because he walked with an upright heart before the 
¢ Lord, and did that which was pleasing in his sight!’* A- 
mong the posterity of Clovis, it seems to have been almost a 
constitutional principle, that the security of the Monarch requir- 
ed the destruction of all the Princes of the Royal Blood: And 
as brothers were the most dangerous rivals, fratricide was the e- 
stablished usage. ‘ Chramnes,’ says Gregory of Tours, after 
* his defeat by his father Clotarie, against whom he had revolt- 
‘ ed, attempted to escape by sea; but having delayed his em- 
* barkation till he could also place his wife and daughters in se- 
————_—_ 2 
* Greg. Turon. Lib. IL. c. 40. 
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* curity, he was taken and loaded with chains by the soldiers of 
* his father. The king commanded his son to be burnt, with 
‘ his wife and daughters. He was, accordingly, imprisoned in 
‘ the hut of a poor man. The soldiers set fire to the house, 
‘and the prince, with his wife and children, perished in it.’ * 
Manners the most dissolute prevailed during this period of atro- 
cious crimes. The tragical history of Brunehault and Frede- 

nde affords a sufficient example of the domestic life of the 
Selene. We have seen how the ecclesiastical historians 
of those times treated the crimes of their sovereigns; and we 
need scarcely any other characteristic feature of the age, but 
that, in the fourscore years of the reigns of Clovis and his sons, 
under kings so ferocious and dissolute, and when ecclesiastics 
were so indulgent to their vices, the clergy of France furnished 
no less than seventy-one saints to the Calendar. To these se- 
venty-one saints, the produce of such an age, the most enlight~ 
sed nations of Europe still appear to ascribe miraculous pow- 
ers, and the privilege of interceding with the Deity for offend- 
ing mortals; while the souls of Socrates and Marcus Aurelius 
are doomed to irrevocable perdition! If any law or usage could 
now be traced to the time of Clovis, and shown to have origin- 
ated among the faithless savages who then disgraced the human 
name, it would be represented to us as a monument of venera- 
ble antiquity, which the hand of reformation could not touch 
without barbarity or even impiety. 

The origin of the Carlovingian family, and their progress to 
supreme power, are more fully apd deus stated by M. Sis- 
mondi than by any other modern historian. Under the Mero 
vingians, the direct authority of the kings of the Franks extend- 
ed from the Loire to the Rhine. They were connected, by ties 
which continually varied in their strength, with the Germanic 

rovinces beyond the Rhine, and their supremacy was acknow- 
edged by the two conquered kingdoms of Burgundy and Aqui- 
taine; of which the latter was bounded by the Loire and the Py- 
renees, and the former stretchedfrom Alsacetothe Mediterranean. 
The Frankish monarchy itself was divided into two parts, by a 
line drawn from the mouth of the Scheldt to Bar-sur-Aube. The 
part to the westward of the line was called Neustria: that to the 
eastward Austrasia. In the beginning of the seventh century, 
Pepin, called De Landen, and Ariulph, who afterwards became 


bis ot Metz, were distinguished as leaders of the aristocra- 
w 


cy, which the progress of civilization began to form in Austra- 
sia; and in the last years of the same century, their grandson 
* Greg. Turon. Lib. [V. c. 20, 21. 
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Pepin, called  Heristal, from his castle near Liege, governed 
that kingdom under the title of Mayor of the Palace to the im- 
becile descendant of Clovis, who retained the name of King. 
From 687 to 714, Pepin ruled the monarchy of the Franks un- 
der the nominal sovereignty of four princes, whose names only 
are known to posterity. In 720, his natural son, Charles Mar- 
tel, became the sole ruler of France. About the same time, the 
victorious Mahometans made themselves masters of that part 
of Languedoc which had been subject to the Gothic monarchy 
of Spain. In 732 they were defeated near Poitiers* by Cha- 
rles, in that celebrated battle which is generally believed to have 
preserved Christendom from the Mussulman yoke. The cha- 
racter, manners, and opinions of the hero to whom this great 
deliverance is ascribed, are almost entirely unknown to us. 
The meagre chroniclers of that legendary age, give us no par- 
ticulars of his private life, and do not mention the name of any 
captain or counsellor who contributed to the glory of his reign. 
He died in 741, leaving two sons, Carloman and Pepin, of 
whom the second, surnamed the Short, after the retreat of his 
elder brother to a monastery, obtained the government of Aus- 
trasia as Duke, and that of Neustria as Mayor of the Palace. 
The title of King had, for some time, ceased in the former pro- 
vince. It continued in Neustria to be enjoyed by a Merovin- 
gian prince till 752, when, by a revolution, of which we know 
scarcely any circumstances, the crown was openly transferred 
to Pepin, who had long before possessed the regal power. Egin- 
hard, the minister of Charlemagne, gives the following imper- 
fect account of the elevation of the Carlovingian race to the 
throne. ‘ Burchard, Bishop of Worms, and Fuhad, the chap- 
‘ lain of Pepin, were sent to Rome to Pope Zachary, to consult 
‘ the pontiff on the kings who then existed in France, and who 
*-had only the name of kings, without any royal power. The 
* pontiff answered, that it was better that he should be king 
‘ who exercised the royal power; and having sanctioned this 
* with his authority, he caused Pepin to be constituted king.” 
The continuator of Fredegiare, who wrote under the direction 
of Pepin’s uncle, adds, * That then, with the advice and con- 


* Mr Hallam complains that he cannot fix the field of battle more 
nearly than by describing it as being between Poitiers and Tours. 
M. Sismondi says that the Mahometans ‘ had scarcely passed Poitiers 
* when they met Charles and the army of the Austrasian Franks.’ 
Whether he is sufficiently warranted in this apparent precision, we 
dare not venture to decide, without a critical examination of his au- 
thorities. 
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* sent of all the Franks, and with the authority of the Apostolic 
* See, by the choice of all France, the consecration of the Bi- 
* shops, and the submission of the Princes, Pepin was raised to 
* the throne, with his queen Bertrade, according to the ancient 
* usages.’ 

‘ We know nothing more,’ says M. de Sismondi, ‘ of this great 
event, but that Pepin was raised on the Buckler, or seated on the 
' throne at Soissons—that this ceremony probably took place on the 
ist of March 752, in the general assembly of the nation—and that 
Childeric IIL, of whose age, manners, and character, we are entire- 
ly ignorant, having received the ecclesiastical Tonsure, was placed 
in a convent at St. Omers, where he died in 755.’ 

This imprisonment of a deposed monarch, instead of his mur- 
der, and several other facts of a similar nature in the policy of 
the House of Pepin, show some progress of humanity from the 
barbarous times of the first descendants of Clovis. ; 

The Saxon heptarchy in England differs, in several not unim- 
portant respects, from the corresponding period of French history. 
Clovis and his Franks rapidly overran Gaul. But the Saxon pi- 
rates could only reach Britain in small bands, as the rude naviga- 
tion of that age afforded the means of conveying them. Their 
progress was proportionably slow; and it was more than a cen- 
tury and a haif before they were masters of the greater part of 


England. The Frankish monarchy, originally extensive, was 


broken down by the custom of equally dividing it among the sons 
of the sovereign. The principalities founded by unconnected 
Saxon chiefs, were, by a contrary process, gradually united un- 
derone monarch. Their number was such as to poe: their his~ 
tory both insignificant and obscure. During the heptarchy, the 
island of Great Britain contained about fifteen kingdoms, Saxon, 
British, and Scotch; and in one of the smallest of Bets the king- 
dom of Kent, there were at one time three chiefs, on whom the 
annalists bestow the title of King. The number of these petty 
principalities, while it exposed the country to perpetual and — 
cruel wars, preserved the princes from that fatal degeneracy 
which brought on the last descendants of Clovis—an appella- 
tion which might almost be translated ‘ Sinecure Kings.’ * 
The whole life of the Saxon chieftains was a struggle for ex- 
istence. They had no choice but to conquer, or to be conquer- 
ed; and they could not, for a moment, have preserved even the 
royal title, without some exertion of sagacity and valour. 
There is no period which can boast of greater names among 
its historians than that of the Anglo-Saxons. Milton and Burke 


* « Rois Faineans, ’ 
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undertook their history; and the powers of both these great 
men are splendidly displayed in this commencement of the an- 
nals of their country. Milton was perhaps the first of our ge- 
neral historians who dared to avow his disbelief of the legends 
which for centuries had been placed at the head of the history 
of England. Yet he deigns to relate them, for reasons worthy 
of himself; because the very belief of them was characteristic of 
a nation; because they might contain some traces of ancient 
tradition, and be evidenge of manners, if not of events; and, 
lastly, as themes for the poet, on which he had himself once 
meditated to build an everlasting monument to the glory of his 
country. But criticism and research had not, in his time, suf- 
ficiently opened the way for. the march of genius; and it was 
not until our own age that men of letters had become so sati- 
ated with civilization, as to contemplate with delight, and ex- 
plore with enthusiasm, the remains of rude antiquity. Though 
much still remains to be done in this field, it must be owned 
that much also has been accomplished, even since the time of 
the last of these illustrious writers. The work of Mr Turner, 
full of new information, composed in the best spirit, and with 
conscientious industry, deserves very great commendation ; and 
his account of the writings of Alfred, is alone sufficient to en- 
title him to the gratitude of every Englishman. The Saxon 
Chronicle has not yet undergone all the revision, and received 
all the illustration, to which so authentic and venerable a mo- 
nument of our ancient history is entitled. A translation * of it 
has lately appeared, of so much intrinsic merit, and attended 
by such interesting circumstances, that we quit our subject for a 
moment to recommend it to public notice. It is the work of a 
young lady, who is the member of a family remarkable for every 
excellent quality, and who being, from her earliest youth, ex- 
cluded by ill health from the ordinary amusements and occupa- 
tions of her sex, has created for herself abundant resources and 
secure enjoyments, in the cultivation of literature. It is offered 
to the public with the greatest modesty, and, as far as we can 
presume to judge, it is executed with perfect fidelity. 

It is observed by M. Sismondi, that the elevation of the Car- 
lovingians to the throne is not to be considered as a mere change 
of dynasty. It was a new conquest of France by the Franks of 
Austrasia, who once more spread over the kingdom that Ger- 
manic character which had been impaired among the Neustrian 


* A literal Translation of the Saxon Chronicle. (By Miss Gur- 
ney.) Printed at Norwich. Published by J. & A. Arch, London, 
1819. 
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Franks, and almost entirely effaced in the provinces beyond the 
Loire, where the laws and manners of the Roman provincials 
still retained an ascendant. The original spirit of the Franks 
was most completely preserved in those countries which border- 
ed on the unconquered part of Germany; and it was now again 
carried to the foot of the Pyrenees by the reduction of Aqui- 
taine, and by the expulsion of the Moors from Narbonne and 
its territority, which they had possessed for near half a century. 
These occurrences, which are placed in a striking light by M. 
Sismondi, are slightly noticed by modern historians, intent on 
the intercourse of Pepin with Italy, which paved the way for the 
most splendid events in the reign of his son. But perhaps the 
most remarkable part of his history of Pepin is the good sense 
and frankness with which he lays open the extraordinary ab- 
sence of information about so important a period. ‘ In that 
reign,’ says he, * France was absolutely without historians. 
Five or six anonymous chronicles have been collected, so la- 
conic as rarely to allow two or three lines to each year. By 
means of these chronicles, we are able, with tolerable preci- 
sion, to fix the date of events; but it is impossible to distin- 
guish their causes or their nature. In none of them do we 
iscover any trace of regret for the Merovingians, of repug- 
nance to the usurpation of Pepin, or of enthusiasm for the 
new monarch. We shall not attempt to supply the place of 
information by conjectures; for it is an essential part of his- 
torical truth to distinguish those times of which nothing is 
‘ known.’ The perdeal i of Velly’s narrative is indeed enough 
to show how the void of historical matter may be filled up by 
commonplace declamation, and ‘by the puerile amplification of a 
few facts, without even that exercise of ingenuity which specious 
conjecture requires. 
ne anecdote is a curious specimen of the morality of the 
most eminent Ecclesiastics in the age of Pepin. Pope Con- 
stantine, who had been deposed and blinded by the Lom- 
bards in 768, was brought before a council of Bishops as- 
sembled under the Presidency of his successor Stephen III. 
He was charged with having suffered himself to be raised in 
one day, from a mere layman, through all the ecclesiastical de- 
grees, to the di z of Supreme Pontiff. When he attempted 
to justify himself, the Prelates, assembled in council in presence 
of the ies fell on the old blind man, and almost tore him in 
pieces, though some had received eminent dignities from him, 
and all had been in communion with him as head of the Church. 
The capitularies, or laws of Pepin, are an authentic monument 
of the depravity both of the clergy and laity of that age. 
* If a Priest,’ say they, * has married his niece, S must be de- 
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* graded, and he is to separate from her ; but if another then 
* takes her, he also is to repudiate her; and if he has not the 
* gift of continence, let him rather chuse another woman ; for it 
* would be reprehensible in any other man to keep a woman 
* whom a priest had divorced.’ It is also stipulated in the same 
capitulary, that ‘ if a man already married shall have seduced his 
© daughter-in-law, his mother-in-law, or his sister-in-law, the 
‘ marriage shall be dissolved, and neither he nor his para- 
* mour shall be permitted to marry again.’—‘ A free man’ says 
the 8th article of the same capitulary, ‘ who shall kill his father 
* or mother, his brother or uncle, shall lose his own inheritance; 
* and he that commits incest with his mother, his sister or his 
* aunt, shall incur the same forfeiture. ’ 

The reign of Charlemagne is, beyond all question, the most 
splendid period of the history of Europe, from the fall of the Ro- 
man empire in the West, to the taking of Constantinople by the 
Mahometan Barbarians. The Frankish monarchy, under that 
great Prince, was the first extensive empire which the Teutonic 
nations had made sufficient advances in the arts of war and policy 
toestablish. ‘The greatest of the kings of France, the restorer of 
a titular empire of Rome which was shortly transferred to Ger- 
many, he appears, as it were, at the head of the history of the 
most powerful nations of the Continent, and seems to be the 
founder of the modern system of European society. Under his 
reign, too, historical monuments became fuller and more numer- 
ous. Even the chronicles sometimes allow half a page to a year 
of his annals. Eginhart, his Secretary or Chancellor, ‘has trans- 
mitted to us, though too briefly, yet with familiar knowledge, and 
sometimes with affectionate minuteness, the circumstances of his 
life. His collection of the laws of the Germanic nations, and 
those which he himself added to these codes, show a strong 
inclination, and as much capacity as could exist in his time for 
legislation; and whether he be considered as the collector of 
the ancient martial songs of the Franks, or as the founder of 
schools in which the learning of his age was taught, we recog- 
nise in him that sense, however indistinct, of the superior worth 
of literature, which is the characteristic of a generous barbarian. 
The final success of his long wars against the Saxons, afforded 
the first example, since Julius Cesar, of the superiority of the 
military discipline, which cannot exist without some civilization, 
over the ruder valour of savage tribes. He carried his victo- 
rious arms into the countries which had for four centuries pour- 
ed their destroying bands over the prostrate South; and, from 
that moment, the progress of improvement in Europe, though 
occasionally disturbed, was never interrupted by the irruption of 
Northern invaders. * He gave to France,’ says M. Sismondi, 
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* a preponderance which she had not attained in the three cen- 
* turies which preceded him, and which she did not recover in 
‘ the ten centuries which have since elapsed, till the times which 
* we have ourselves seen.” 

In the unusually minute accounts of his life which we possess, 
it is evident that, in all those acts of a monarch where personal 
character is allowed free scope, his generosity and clemency 
were far above his age; and that the dreadful military execu- 
tions to which he hay aoietaub, after repeated aggressions by the 
Saxons, are rather characteristic of the laws of war, in that 
fierce age, than symptoms of a cruel disposition in the Conquer- 
or. His attempts to join the Danube and the Rhine by a ca- 
nal, is one of the most remarkable proofs of his superiority to 
his time, in which there were not to be found scientific know- 
ledge and mechanical skill capable of executing a conception of 
such useful grandeur. ‘ Before the time of the Lord King 
Charles,’ says an anonymous old chronicler, called the Monk 
of Angouléme, ‘ there was in France no study of the liberal 
arts.’ His love of knowledge was admirable, and his profici- 
ency in it not contemptible for a monarch of the Franks, who 
was the conqueror and lawgiver of Europe. He appears to 
have been ignorant of no science known to any man of his age. 
He spoke pony and understood some Greek. Late in life, 
and with less success than in other pursuits, he attempted to 
write—then not the first part of the most common education, 
but the exclusive occupation of copyists and secretaries. We 
may easily believe his secretary when he tells us, that the elo- 
pecs of his imperial master was copious; that he could give 
due utterance to his exalted thoughts; and that, like all men 
who possess the arts of persuasion, he might be charged with 
sometimes abusing them. He was remarkable for temperance; 
a rare virtue among barbarians. His sorrow for the death of 
his sons, and his affectionate indulgence towards his daughters, 
however regarded as frailties by stern warriors or more stern 
monks, raise his character above his time, and bring it still more 
near to that of a civilized hero. He repudiated his wife on 
grounds of policy.. The ascendant of another is said to have 
caused some part of his severity towards the Saxons; and he 
practised the concubinage which the usages, and even the laws 
of Europe, then allowed. 

It is the singular fortune of his reign, to be as much the 
theme of heroic fiction as of genuine history. - His retreat 
from Spain, through the Pass of Roncesvalles in the’ Pyre- 
nees, an almost invisible incident in his exploits, became the 
subject of these romances of chivalry, which were for ages 
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the delight of all the European nations, and which at length 
furnished materials for the genius of the most original and de- 
lightful poets of modern ages. The splendour of his name is 
brightened by the renown of contemporary sovereigns. Haroun 
al Raschid, in the midst of a court more magnificent and more 
Jearned than that of the Franks, respected the fame, and sought 
the friendship of the conqueror of the West; and Wittikind, 
the savage hero of Germanic independence, after having long 
resisted the arms of Charlemagne, was finally subdued by his 
genarveny- ‘rhe great object of his reign was to reduce to obe- 

ience those fierce tribes of Germany who continued to threaten 
the infant civilization of the southern nations. This object he 
attained. He carried the religion, the manners, and the arts of 
the civilized world to the frontiers of Scandinavia; and he made 
Germany the bulwark, instead of being the terror, of more re- 
fined countries. One danger alone remained, of which he lived 
to see a specimen. The rude and ferocious tribes, who, under 
the various names of Saxons, Normans, and Danes, inhabited 


the country which extends from the mouth of the Elbe to the ° 


northern extremity of Europe, being excluded, by the conquest 
of Germany, from expeditions by Jand, and probably also ex- 
asperated by the rigour with which the victorious Franks had 
treated their conntrymen, renewed the maritime and predatory 
warfare of their ancestors, and for more than a century inflicted 
the most terrible calamities on England and the northern pro- 
vinces of France. But this evil was limited, both in extent and 
duration, when compared with the movements of those migrat- 
ing nations who overrun the Western empire. The numbers 
who could be conveyed by sea, in a single expedition, was com- 
paratively small. The more civilized nations were increasing 
their means of maritime defence, which, beyond any other spe- 
cies of warfare, depends on the progress of art and of science; 
and, at the same time, the religion, laws, and government im- 
posed by Charlemagne upon Germany, gradually penetrated 
into the wildest recesses of the North, and dried up the source 
of barbarous invasion, by rendering those nations members of 
the commonwealth of civilized Europe, who had hitherto been 
its inexorable and formidable enemies. 

’ ‘The history of Charlemagne, in this work, is incomparably 
the best that we have ever read, The narrative is full and ac- 
curate, uniformly supported, and often animated, by original 
documents. The events are disposed in the clearest order; the 
authorities are weighed with critical judgment; curiosity and 
research are everywhere directed to proper and important sub- 
jects; the language is natural and spirited; the narration is at 
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the same time instructive, interesting, and amusing; and if we 
were desirous of pointing out the best general account of the 
state of the world in the beginning of the ninth century, we 
should have no hesitation to name M. de Sismondi’s History of 
Charlemagne. 

After the death of Charlemagne, the history of France ceases 
to inspire much interest. The rapid decline of his family, their 
total want of talent and energy, are agreeable to the general 
course of royal families in all barbarous countries, and in most 
absolute monarchies. There is perhaps no family in history 
who can boast a succession of such men as the two last Pepins, 
Charles Martel and Charlemagne. Stimulated by the most 
powerful passions of human nature, they displayed all the acti- 
vity and vigour by which empires are founded, and private men 
rise to supreme power. In such an age as that in which they 
lived, the mind of a sovereign, when not excited by a passion 
for conquest and the love of military glory, sinks into apathy 
and lethargy. There are no other excitements to activity. The 
king who is not a warrior, throws the reins of government into 
the hands of his servants, and abandons himself to pleasure, to 
superstition, or to mere indolence. It is doubtful whether a peo- 
ple do not suffer more from the neglect of all the duties of govern- 
ment by these feeble princes, however pacific or humane, than by 
the wars of ambitious but sagacious conquerors, who pursue their 
own interest too keenly to tolerate subaltern oppressors. In 
civilized governments, the laws preserve the monarchy, in spite 
of the feebleness of a royal family. But in semibarbarous coun- 
tries, the loss of mental energy is in no long time followed by 
the fall of the degenerate dynasty. 

In relating the contests between the feeble descendants of 
Charlemagne, M. de Sismondi tells us that, ‘in almost every 
* country in Europe, the friends of liberty have been ruined by 
* placing princes at their head.’ This reflection, very natural in 
the mouth of a friend of liberty in 1821, is not very applicable 
to the uninteresting revolts of: the sons of Louis le Debonnaire, 
a thousand years ago. There is not the least evidence that 
these revolts were connected with any political principles—that 
they were influenced by any regard to liberty—that they were 
provoked by oppression, or intended to obtain a yedress of 
grievances. They were the blind movements of turbulent ar- 
mies, or of an inconstant populace, who were mere instruments 
in the hands of ambitious leaders, contending for a power which 
they were on all sides equally incapable of reasonably and vir- 
tuously exercising. ‘These contests terminated in the final dis- 
memberment of the Frankish empire. The treaty of Verdun, 
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in 843, assigned all the provinces beyond the Rhine to Louis 
the Germanic; all that part of Gaul which lies to the west of 
the Rhone, the Soane and the Meuse, to Charles the Bald; and 
the whole of Italy, with the remaining portion of Gaul, and the 
imperial title, to Lothaire, the eldest grandson of Charlemagne. 
This partition had permanent consequences. It may be consi- 
dered as having first established the monarchy of France and 
the empire of Germany. It appears, from a remarkable trans- 
action of the preceding year 842, that the national difference of 
languages had already prepared the way for’ the conversion of 
France and Germany into distinct States. In that year, Louis 
the Germanic and Charles the Bald, in a great assembly held 
at Strasburg, pronounced an oath of alliance in the two lan- 
guages spoken by their respective followers; in the Frankish, 
still preserved by the Germans; and in the Romance, formed in 
France by the mixture of Latin and Teutonic, which is the pa- 
rent of the modern French. It is remarkable that the northern 
part of the Transalpine dominions of Lothaire, destitute of 
distinct national characteristics, and irregularly divided between 
Teutonic and Romance dialects, have, for ten centuries, been 
the scene of contest between the French and German nations. 
The last century of the Carlovingian line is without great 
men or splendid events. But it is remarkable for one of the 
greatest revolutions which have ever occurred in the internal 
order of socieiy—in the nature of landed property—and in the 
distribution of public authority. It was during this obscure 
and miserable period that the feudal system was completed. 
By the capitulary of Kiersy-sur-Oise, in 877, the governments 
of provinces by Counts were either made or acknowledged to be 
hereditary. ‘This establishment rendered the inheritable nature 
of fiefs universal, and completed the analogy between govern- 
ment and property. From this moment, the Royal power ra- 
pidly declined, and all political authority’ fell into the hands of 
a tumultuous body of feudal chieftains. The sufferings of the 
people, from the perpetual warfare between their chiefs, and 
still more from the Norman and Saracenic pirates, were pro- 
bably greater than at any period since the first eruption of the 
barbarians. But, in the midst of these calamities, the seeds of 
improvement were sown. National feeling, generous ambition, 
useful enterprise, which had been almost lost in the immensity 
of a vast empire, were revived by the local attachments, the na- 
tural rivalship, the multiplied prizes of talent in a multitude of 
small principalities, bound together by language and religion 
more than by the theory of law or the name of a monarcliy. 
Industry and population seem to have recovered, in spite of 
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anarchy; and the feudal system, which grew afterwards so 
enormous an evil, appears in the ninth century to have been a 
reformation of European society. By the establishment of a 
powerful intermediate class, it furnished the first restraint on 
monarchy, and afforded the means of combining it with liberty. 
The nobles, who first oppressed the people, Shihan in sub- 
sequent times, their only bulwark against the throne. 

Of this great change, we should wish to have found a fuller 
account in the present work. Perhaps the author has reserved 
it for the opening of the Capetian period, where it may be 

laced with great advantage. The task, it may be observed, 
bes been greatly facilitated by the two admirable chapters of Mr 
Hallam on the Feudal System; and the late excellent work of 
M. Meyer on the Judicial Institutions of the European States, * 
contains some valuable suggestions on the same subject. 

Surrounded by the feudal aristocracy, the descendants of 
Charlemagne still enjoyed the regal title. The year of their no- 
minal reign continued to afford a date to legal instruments in 
every part of France; but their dominions were really limited 
to the petty lordships of Laon and Soissons, till, on the death 
of Louis V. in 987, the name of King was assumed by Hugh, 
surnamed Capet, Duke of France, one of the most potent vas- 
sals of the Crown, whose family for a century had been conspi- 
cuous and powerful, and who claimed a descent from Arnolph, 
bishop of Metz, one of the ancestors of the Carlovingian race. 
The circumstances of this revolution are almost as little known 
to us as those of the elevation of the Carlovingians; and spe- 
cious reasons are assigned for the want of historical materials 
at so critical a moment. But the true cause seems to be, that 
Frodoard, Canon of Rheims, the best guide through French 
history in the tenth century, died in the year 966, twenty-one 
years before the-accession of Hugh Capet; and that he had 
no successor. The curious research of M. Sismondi has dis- 
covered some small circumstances of this revolution in the let- 
ters of Gerbert, which, though published in the great collection 
of French historians, and referred to by Velly, are turned to no 
account either by that writer or by Henault, This Gerbert 
was, in several respects, one of the most extraordinary persons 
of the middle age. He was originally educated in Catalonia, 
a part of the Spanish March of the Carlovingian empire, where 
literature was -more cultivated than in his native country of 
France; both because it was undisturbed by the Norman spoil- 


* Esprit, Origine et Poe des Institutions Judiciaires des prin- 


cipayx pays de l'Europe. Par J. D. Meyer. La Haye, 1819. 
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ers, and because it enjoyed the asveningp of free intercourse 
with the learned Mahometans in the southern provinces of the 
Peninsula. From these last he is supposed to have acquired 
his mathematical knowledge, nea treatises on arithmetic 
and geometry, which are still extant. in his subsequent travels 
he formed a large library, and seems to have been the most ce- 
lebrated book-collector of the tenth century. For some years 
before the deposition of the Carlovingians, he had been secre- 
tary of the Archbishop of Rheims, and appears to have com- 
posed the letters of most of the great persons of both sexes in 
the neighbouring provinces. In that period: of revolutions he 
appears to have conducted himself with considerable address, 
and with no disregard of his worldly interest. His sagacity in 
early discovering the party likely to be successful, was attended 
by its usual consequences; and though he lost the Archbishop- 
ric of Rheims, the first reward of his zeal for the Capetian fh - 
mily, he was afterwards raised to the see of Ravenna, and at 
last to the dignity of Supreme Pontiff, under the title of Silves- 
ter II. He is probably the only person who was ever raised to 
the pontifical throne-for being a great philosopher, ‘ rroprer 
SUMMAM PHILOSOPHIAM;’ the words of the Emperor Otho III. 
in recommending Gerbert to that dignity. But the most me- 
_ morable circumstance of his life, is, that to him is ascribed * 
the introduction into Europe of the numerals called Arabian, 
but probably of Indian origin. If Gerbert really introduced 
this great improvement, it is certain that it must have been 
unintelligible to the majority of his contemporaries, and it is 
ver sails that its use would be rejected by the indolence 
and prejudice of the few who were capable of comprehend- 
ing it. We may be almost assured that it was undervalued 
by himself, in his eager pursuit of honour and power, and 
amidst the important revolutions in which ,he performed a 
considerable part. How different is the estimate of posteri- 
ty! Few but inquirers into obscure history know the pon- 
tificate of Silvester II. The evgnts of his time are daily re- 
ceding further from the eye, and they are already hid from 
most observers by the accumulation of succeeding revolutions. 
Even the extinction of the royal family of Charlemagne, and 
the elevation of the Capetian dynasty, are already dwindled in- 


* This honour is refused to Gerbert by the very learned author of 
the Treatise on Arithmetic in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Perhaps he may have overlooked the observations of 
Montucla, Hist. des Mathem. Part III. Liv. 1., which seems to us 
strongly to support the pretensions of Gerbert. 
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to objects of cold curiosity, which no longer interest the feelings 
of mankind. But the introduction of an improvement in science 
or useful art, is rewarded by a fame which is often increased by 
time. The political events of those ages which are not describ- 
ed by great writers, soon vanish from the minds of men. But 
he who bestowed on us the Arabic numerals, will be celebrated 
as long as the world endures by all those who enjoy the benefit 
of so admirable an invention. Even his disputed claim will be 
studied with unabated interest, in distant ages, on the banks of 
the Missouri, or in the islands of the Pacific, in the history of 
those noble sciences which alone exemplify the uninterrupted 
pregress of the human understanding, when it is freed from de- 
grading alliance with the low cares or fierce passions of man. 
The renown of deeds which affect only the fortune of a state is 
limited. The glory of inventions and discoveries, which aid 
the general progress of the whole human race, is alone secure 
from decay. 


Art. XIII. A Letter to a Member of Parliament, showing (in 
these days of infidelity and sedition ) the serious and dangerous 
Defects of the British and Foreign School, and of Mr Brougham's 
Bill for the General Education of the Poor. By Ricnarp 
Lioyp, A.M., Rector of St Dunstan in the West. Lon- 
don, Rivington. 1821. 


un late discussions of the great question relating to the Edu- 
cation of the People have led us into those matters upon 
which the best friends of toleration and civil liberty differ in 
some points of inferior importance, and likely, we would fain 
hope, to be removed. ‘The tract before us comes from a very 
different quarter; and the title-page is sufficient to show, that 
the Rector of St Dunstan is one who will be satisfied with a 
very scanty portion of instruction to the poor, and of toleration 
to the Non-conformists. It must not be supposed that, because 
there are very few men who would now stand forward as the 
advocates of illiberal opinions upon these subjects, therefore 
such opinions are extinguished. ‘They are undoubtedly profess- 
ed in private by far more than will venture publicly to proclaim 
them ; and entertained in secret, and acted upon when oppor- 
tunity affords, by far more than will profess them in any way. 
From time to time, however, a man inflated with High-church 
pride and zeal, or conceiving it may be for his advantage to 
counterfeit such inspirations, gives us a glimpse of what is’ at 
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all times more silently at work in the breasts of those who deem 
general ignorance the best security for their own influence. 

Mr Lloyd’s objection to Mr Brougham’s Bill consists in this; 
that the plan of education prescribed by it is the plan of the 
British and Foreign School,—‘ which,’ says he, ‘ is the basis of 
* it, and of which it is a perfect reflection.’ He considers the 
control given to the Church in that Bill as of no moment what- 
ever; and regards the exclusion of every thing which could pre- 
vent Dissenters from sending their children to school, as a fatal 
objection to the measure. All religious creeds and catechisms 
are forbidden, he says, ‘ in direct opposition to the practice of 
‘ the primitive Church, and of all enlightened nations.’ Will 
he undertake to show us any enlightened nation where Non- 
conformists are tolerated, and where the doors of seminaries, 
supported by the Government out of the taxes, are shut against 
them? Or will he show us, in the times of the primitive Church, 
any other provision for instruction than the revenues of the 
clergy 

But the truth is, that Mr Brougham’s Bill does provide for 
teaching both creeds and catechisms to those children whose pa- 
rents chuse to have them so instructed. Let Mr Lloyd speak out 
at once, and tell us whether he does not object to this optional 
clause, because he hopes that a compulsory provision would draw 
in many children of Dissenters within the pale of the Church? 
Has he not a desire to see the thirst for knowledge, which dis- 
tinguishes and adorns the poor of the present age, converted in- 
to an instrument of proselytizing? Does he not hope that many 
persons would be induced to risk the religious principles of their 
children, rather than let them grow up in total ignorance? But 
it seems the provisions for religious instruction, even of Church- 
men’s children, are far too scanty. Half a day in each week, 
and, if the parson desires it, portion of Sunday also, is set 
apart for this purpose; and the children are obliged to attend 
the parish church, or the church to which their parents go. 
This really seems to us as considerable a portion of religious in- 
struction as can be prescribed by law ; and surely the attendance 
in Sunday schools, or other seminaries of a similar description, 
with the private tuition of parents, may supply what is wanting. 
But the Reverend author exclaims against such moderation. 

‘ Ought intelligent and immortal creatures, in the morning of life, 
to be consigned to a public Plan of Education so essentially defec- 
tive? In a political light, a national System of Education ought to 
be conducted upon the principles of the national Church. To act 
otherwise, the Legislature would be guilty, if not of a political sui- 
cide, of an anomaly which would tend, in its ultimate consequences, 

- . 
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to swell the tide of popular clamour and faction, whilst it argued a 
strange and reprehensible ignorance of the transcendent importance 
of Divine truth on the one. hand, and of the fallen state and exi- 
gencies of man on the other. It would be to leave him, at a season 
when the mind is most tender and susceptible, destitute of that know- 
ledge of Christ which is life eternal. To withhold entirely, or nearly 
so, upon a deliberate scheme of national education, a plain exposi- 
tion and application of sound Christian principles, by which alone 
human nature, in its present lapsed state, can be radically reformed, 
cannot but be regarded, by the pious and reflecting Christian, as an 
insult to the sacred majesty of truth, and an awful dereliction of du- 
ty, highly detrimental to the welfare of the rising generation. This 
is not ‘‘ to train up a child in the way he should go,” to sow the 
seed of eternal life betimes ; but to neglect the proper season of mo- 
ral culture, and to cloud our best prospects of a good harvest.’ 

- 10,.11. 

PP What, then, would he have? the reader will naturally ask. 
# Sound Christian principles should be constantly and daily in- 
stilled.’ But the difficulty lies here; what Mr Lloyd calls 
sound and Christian, a number of others term heretical; and 
as neither party can abandon their opinions, the result will be, 
either that an injustice too monstrous to be contemplated must 
be done, namely, compelling those who conscientiously differ 
with Mr Lloyd to pay more than they already do for teaching 
his doctrines, or that things must remain in their present state}; 
and then, instead of ‘sound Christian principles being con- 
stantly and daily instilled,’ they will not be instilled at ‘all. 
For, let it be remembered, that he has not the choice of having 
it all his own way, or having it in the way pointed out by the 
Bill—but only in having it in this way or not having it atall. 
He declaims, however, against this * Pagan sort of education.” 
The. following is an exquisite passage ; and seems to indicate a 
wish that some compulsory provision should be made by Par- 
liament for carrying all children to the Established Church. 

‘ Upon the assumption, that the’parents neither neglected to take 
their children to some place of worship, or that they frequented only 
such places where sound and orthodox principles were enforced, I 
still maintain, that such a degree of instruction is lamentably defi- 
cient ; for unless the elements and rudiments of the truth be well laid 
in the minds of children, during the course of their scholastic edu- 
‘cation, they will be incapable of comprehending it in the more ab- 
stract and dignified form of sermons. It will elude, like a phantom, 
their weak apprehensions, for want of a more tangible form and de- 
finite shape: But what an augmentation of weight and influence 
does this objection acquire from the painful consideration that these 
children, in a vast majority of instances, will be taken to those pub- 
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lic conventicles where religion may be either obscured and defiled by 
the fumes of a wild fanaticism, or its sacred authority impugned, in 
@ greater or less degree, by a frigid scepticism! Can, then, a Chris- 
tian Legislature, under the dictates of religion, or of sound policy, 
countenance an institution which virtually implies that gloomy doubts 
still hang over the way to life eternal, notwithstanding the greater 
light of Revelation which has dispersed the palpable darkness of Pa- 
ganism, and so expanded the twilight of the Jewish Dispensation, 
that the truth appears no longer veiled in types and figures, but 
shines with an effulgence which constitutes that heavenly day in 
which we have the privilege to live? Would not such a public 
sanction argue a most lamentable moral blindness in the midst of 
noon-day ; a monstrous indifference in the service of God; a neu- 
trality amounting to treason against the majesty of heaven?’ pp. 12; 
13. 

Not much less exquisite is the following specimen. 

‘ This is, indeed, (to use the words of the British and Foreign 
School Society) a “ concise knowledge” of the Christian religior. 
It is no matter of surprise that its advocates talk largely, like the 
Theophilanthropists of the day, of love to God, of love to your neigh- 
bour, and obedience to parents, as the final result of this System; 
and have the effrontery to assert, in the same public report, that 
this System grounds children better in all the principles of virtuous ac 
tion than any other method ; calming the fury of their passions, making 
them mild, submissive, &c. &c. Is not this an impious attempt to 
wound the Christian religion and our Ecclesiastical Establishment, the 
grand depository and sacred guardian of its faith? _Is it not to re- 
trograde towards Paganism? ‘To prefer natural to revealed religion?’ 

. 17, 18, 

. The reader, after this, may not be surprised to find the plans 
of general education ascribed to the immediate agency of the 
Devil; nay, it is pretty clear that, according to Mr Lloyd’s 
creed, either the Britis and Foreign School Society, or Mr 
Brougham, or possibly both in some mysterious union, are the 
Evil Spirit whose precise nature and office have hitherto so great- 
ly puzzled theologians. 

* And this reprehensible plan is proposed at a time when the Ene- 
my is, with malignant craft and industry, compiling and circulating 
far and wide manuals of the most blasphemous and seditious nature 
for the use of those very children who are taught to read and to 
write by the public benevolence. If our Madras System of Educa- 
tion, which more than combines all the mechanical advantages of the 
Lancasterian, with the addition of wholesome and daily instruction in 
Christian faith and practice, as admirably set forth in our Church 
Catechism, and other appropriate expositions, &c. is even endanger- 
ed by these infernal machinations of the Devil and of his inspired 
agents ; how can we contemplate, without painful apprehension, those 
naked schemes of education, which offer no effectual barrier against 
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the infidel and demoralizing doctrines of the times? The Enemy of 
mankind, whose element is sin, and whose good is evil, is alive to this 
strange and lamentable defect, and neglects no opportunity to sow 
his tares in a soil so superficially cultivated, and so exposed to his 
incursions. He well knows that the best refutation of error, and the 
best fortification against its attacks, is a sound knowledge and belief 
of the truth. Under its pure and discriminating light, all those scep- 
tical and political arguments which tend to kindle an insurgent 
spirit, and to inflame the passions against God and man, lose their at- 
tractions ; they find no predisposition favourable to their reception in 
minds embued with Christian principles, and disciplined by its holy 
precepts. Hence the subtlety of our spiritual adversary is as great 
as his malice, in his attempt to undermine the Madras System of 
Education, by either a systematic exclusion of, or by a frigid indiffe- 
rence to, all its principles, except such as are common to discordant 
sects and parties; and what these are, it will be difficult to ascertain 
in this age of innovation, when our numerous controversies about re- 
ligion seem to be bringing, at length, religion itse/f into doubt and 
controversy.’ pp. 24, 25. 

After this passage, we are quite sensible that nothing, even 
in the Tract before us, can have a high relish. Yet there are 
some other notable matters, political as well as religious. Mr 
Lloyd really is an advocate of Ignorance, by its proper name. 
It is true he seeks to qualify this doctrine, (if we may so term 
it), by saying that knowledge is good under proper restrictions ; 
and he even declaims at some length against those who would 
fetter the human mind, or keep it in darkness. But he plainly 
avows, that he deems the ‘ instruction communicated by the 
* British and Foreign School, and the slight addition to it pro- 
* vided by Mr Brougham’s bill, does not amount to a Christian 
* education ;’ and he adds, that if asked whether it is ‘ upon 
§ the just assumption of the fall of man, and the perilous cir- 
‘ cumstances of the country, preferable to ignorance ?’—he 
‘ does not scruple to answer in the negative.’ (p. 28.) Where- 
withal he breaks out into a rhapsody upon the dangers of know- 
ledge. ‘* Knowledge is power.—It tends, by the authority and 
‘ influence it.confers, to equalize distinctions,’ and so forth. 
Now we question whether, in any age, a more plain defence of 
ignorance was ever openly made. 

We conclude with a specimen of Mr Lloyd’s politics. 

* No sooner had the late Bills, in contravention of seditious meet- 
ings, which menaced the revolution of the country, passed so trium- 
phantly through both Houses of Parliament, and we began to expe- 
rience that tranquillity which arises from a full confidence in the wis- 
dom and vigour of the Legislature, and to anticipate, with grateful 
exultation, the sphendid period of the King's coronation, a period il- 
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lustrated by a light reflected from a succession of brilliant victories, 
and from a glorious termirfation of a war, arduous and protracted be- 
yond all former precedent, than the unfortunate arrival of the Queen 
rekindled that insurgent spirit which had nearly subsided, and she 
was made, at once, the unhappy medium through which every spe- 
cies of blasphemy and sedition have vented their rage against the 
constituted authorities of the realm. The constitutional head of the 
government has been, and is, insulted, reviled, caricatured. He is 
held forth, in our public prints and windows, under all the forms of 
ridicule and contempt that the most diabolical malice and ingenuity 
can devise. What will other nations think of English liberty, when 
they behold our King thus contumeliously treated by his own sub- 
jects ?—a Monarch so beloved in the private circle of his family on ac- 
count of his amiable and relative qualities ; so admired as the orna- 
ment of his court, no less by foreigners than by his own subjects, 
owing to his refined manners and splendid accomplishments ;—a Mo- 
narch, moreover, who has, by a patriotic endeavour to concentrate 
the best talents of the country in its defence, and by the signal 
triumphs of his Regency, exalted and aggrandized the throne of his 
ancestors; and whose illustrious reign will, doubtless, descend to 
posterity, and shine in the page of history, when the factious and 
clamorous inyectives, and all the foul conspiracies of his enemies shall, 
with their names, have long sunk into perfect oblivion!’ pp. 44—46. 

That he is not quite an optimist, however, the following note 
may show—addressed, we presume from its opening, to the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

‘ What a public evil is the Lottery, with the gambling it produces! 
What nurseries of idleness and vice, leading to distress of families, 
and to a vast increase of poor-rates, are the numberless public-houses 
throughout the kingdom! How injurious to the interests of religion 
‘and morality, are our Sunday newspapers, and public coaches, and 
various houses of ill fame!’ &c. &c. pp. 51, 52. 
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. AGRICULTURE. 
The Farmer’s Magazine, Nos. 86 and 87. 3s. each. 
An Essay on Soils and Composts, and the Propagation and Cul- 

ture of Ornamental Trees, Slirubs, Plants, and Flowers. By T: 

Haynes, nurseryman, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 12mo. 5s. 

A Dissertation on Lime, and its Use and Abuse in Agriculture. 
By Thomas Hornby. 8vo. 2s. 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

Index Monasticus; or, the Abbeys and other Monasteries, Alien 
Priories, Friaries, &c. &c. formerly established in the Diocese of 
Norwich, and the ancient Kingdom of East Anglia. By Richard 
Taylor, of Norwich: Folio, 3. 3s. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Buildings in Rome ard its Vici- 
nity, with a Descriptive and Historical Account of each Subject. 
By M. Dubourg. 1 vol. atlas 4to, half bound, engraved on 26 
plates, and beautifully coloured to imitate drawings. 7/. 7s. 

The Grecian, Roman, and Gothic Architecture, considered as ap- 
plicable to public and private Buildings in this Country. By W. Fox, 
5s. boards. 

Principles of Design in Architecture, traced in Observations on 
Buildings, Primeval, Egyptian, Pheenician or Syrian, Grecian, Ro- 
man, Gothic or Corrupt Roman, Arabian or Saracenic, Old English 
Ecclesiastical, Old English Military and Domestic, Revived Roman, 
Revived Grecian, Chinese Indian, Modern Anglo-Gothic, and Mo- 
dern English Domestic ; in a series of Letters to a Friend. 8vo. 7s. 

Part LEI. of a Series of Views in Savoy, Switzerland, and on the 
Rhine, engraved in Mezzotinto, from Drawings made on the spot: 
By John Dermis, accompanied with descriptive letter-press. 16s. ; 
Proofs, 1/. 4s. ” 

A Walk round Mount Edgecumbe, with a Plan, and eight Views 
in the Park and Pleasure Ground: 8vo. 1. 

Part I. of an interesting Collection of Portraits, from undoubted 
Originals, engraved in the Line manner, by the most eminent Eng- 
lish artists, and accompanied by Biographical Notices, 8vo, contain- 
ing ten Portraits. 14. Is. 

Twelve Plates of Birds, designed for the use of the Artist, Con- 
noisseur, and the Naturalist. Demy folio. 5s. 

Part XI. of Picturesque Delineations of the Southern Coast of 
England, engraved by W. and G. Cooke; containing Views of Lat- 
worth Castle, Torbay from Brixham, Minehead, Hall Sands and 
Sidmouth. 
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A Manual of Lithography ; or Memoir on the Lithographical Ex- 
periments made in Paris, at the Royal School of the Roads and 
Bridges ; clearly explaining the whole Art, as well as all the Acci- 
dents that may happen in Printing, and the different Methods of 
avoiding them ; translated from the French by C. Hallmandel. S8vo. 
6s. boards. 

Observations on the Construction and Fitting up of Chapels, illus- 
trated by Plans, Sections, and Descriptions. By William Alexan- 
der. 4to. 9s. 

The Destination and Use of Works of Art, considered with regard 
to their influence on the Genius and Taste of Artists, &c. Trans- 
lated frem the French. By Henry Thomson, R. A. Foolscap. 
5s. 6d. 

Part I. of a Series of Etchings, portraying the Physiognomy, 
Manners, and Character of the People of France and Germany. By 
George Lewis. 8vo. 1. 1s. ' 

The English Lakes, with 49 coloured Engravings. Demy 4to. 
3l. 128. 6d. 

No. V. of the Tour of the Seine from Paris to the Sea, with four 
coloured Engravings. 14s. 

No. I. of Illustrations of Shakespeare, from the Paintings of Rob. 
Smirke, Esq. R. A. royal 8vo, 14s.; proofs, 4to. 1/. 5s. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. 1X. Part. I. 
4to. boards. 1/. 5s. 

Illustrations of Guy Mannering, from Drawings by R. Westall, 
R. A. Engraved by Charles Heath. 12mo. 9s. 6d. 

A Scene from the Comedy of the Clandestine Marriage, with 
Portraits of Messrs Farren, Farley, and Jones. Engraved by Meyer, 
from a painting by Clint. 10s. 6d. 

Forty-four large Plates, all coloured, to illustrate the Operations 
of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Atlas folio. 6/. 6s. 

Part III. of the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, in a se- 
ries of one hundred Etchings, with Views, Elevations, and Details of 
the most celebrated and curious Remains of Antiquity in that Coun- 
try. By John Sell Cotman. 3/. 3s. 

An Appendix to Loidis and Elmete ; or, an Attempt to IIlustrate 
the Districts described by Bede, and supposed to embrace the lower 
portions of Aredale and Wharfdale, together with the entire Vale of 
Calder, in the County of York. By T. D. Whittaker, LL.D. with 
four Engravings. Crown folio. 14. 1s. boards. 

The History of Thirsk ; including an Account of its once cele- 
brated Castle, and other Antiquities in the neighbourhood. 8vo. 
5s. boards. 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A Moveable Planisphere ; exhibiting the Face of the Heavens for 
any given Hour of the Day throughout the Year, as also the Time 
of Rising and Setting of the Stars; designed to assist the young 
Student in acquiring a Knowledge of the relative Situations and 
Names of the Constellations. By Francis Wollaston, F.R.S. 12s. 
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Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society. Vol. III. 
with 25 Engravings. 18s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, exhibiting a view of the 
Progress of Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural 
History, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, 
and the Fine and Useful Arts. (Published quarterly.) -No. IX. 
with seven Engravings. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

Elementary Illustrations of the Celestial Mechanics of La Place. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The young Navigator's Guide to the Sidereal and Planetary Parts 
of Nautical Astronomy; being the Theory aod Practice of finding 
the Latitude, the Longitude, and the Variation of the Compass by 
the fixed Stars and Planets; to which is prefixed, the Description 
and Use of the New Celestial Planisphere. By Thomas Kerigan, 
Purser, R.N. Royal 18mo, 18s. boards. 

The Planisphere sold separate at 5s. each. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Victor Alfieri. 12mo, with 
a Portrait. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of Henry VIII. By 
Mies Benger. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

Memoir of Mrs Dyott, written by Herself. 8vo. 2s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Rev. Brian Wal- 
ton, D. D. Lord Bishop of Chester, Editor of the London Polyglott 
Bible. By the Rev. H. I. Todd, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. bds. 

Select Female Biography ; comprising Memoirs of Eminent Bri- 
tish Ladies. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of H. Wallace, Esq. Descendant of the illustrious Here 
of Scotland ; written by Himself; with a highly finished Portrait. 
8vo. 10s, 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, late of Norwich. By Sarah 
Wilks. With a Portrait. 12mo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By G. 
Tomline, D. D. Bishop of Winchester. 2 vols. 4to. 31. 3s. 

The Life of William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
piled from Original and Scarce Documents. By the Rev. George 
D’Oyly, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Ll. 4s, 

The Life of the Duc de Berry. By M. le Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of James the Second, King of England, &c. &c. with a 
Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Memoirs of the Carbonari, and of the Secret Societies of the South 

of Italy; with Biographical Memoirs of several Persons who have 
lately distinguished themselves in the Revolutions of that Kingdom ; 
illustrated by Portraits and other Plates. 8vo. 12s. 
, The Universal Biographical Dictionary; or, an Historical Ac- 
count of the Lives, Characters, and Works of the most eminent Per- 
sons of every Age and Nation. By John Watkins, LL.D. 8vo. 
1/, 53. boards. 
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Memoirs of Count Borowlaski; containing a Sketch of his Tra- 
vels, with an Account of his Reception at the different Courts of 
Europew&e. &c. Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

vs! BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue ofa Small Collection of Miscellaneous Books, selling by 
J. Smith, York Street, Covent Garden. Is. 

A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Modern, in various Languages 
and Classes of\Learning. By D. Lewis, Mount Street. 1s. 

Pickering’s Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Modern. 

Ogle, Duncan and Co.'s Catalogue of Books, containing the most 
extensive collection of Works in Theology and Oriental Literature 
ever offered fer sale. 

A Catalogue of new and second-hand Books by John and Arthur 
Arch. 2s. 

Thorpe’s Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books, MSS., Mis- 
sals, &c. 3s. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By William Harris, Keeper of the Library. Royal 8vo. 
1. Is. ; 

Laycock’s General Catalegue of New and Old Books for 1821. 3s. 

A Catalogue of Second-Hand Books, on Sale by Ebenezer Thomp- 
son of Manchester. 

A Catalogue of a very extensive assortment of Foreign Books. 
By Dulau and Co., Soho-Square. 

A Catalogue of a Collection of Portraits and Drawings for Illus. 
tration and Miscellaneous Prints. By C. and H. Baldwyn. 

A Catalogue of Books in various Languages, including several 
Works of rare occurrence ; together with a good Collection of Irish 
History ; now selling, for ready money only, by R. Beckley, Mary- 
la-bone-Street, Golden Square. 

Part I. of a General Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books, for 
the Years 1821-2, by Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and 
Lepard, Finsbury-Square. 

CLASSICS. 

The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus translated, with a Preface 
and Notes. By the Hon. George Lamb. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 8s. 
DRAMA. 

The Eve of St Hyppolita; a Play, in Five Acts. 

Therese, the Orphan of Geneva. 1s. 6d. 

Conscience, or the Bridal Night; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
James Haynes, Esq. S8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Harold ; or, the English King: an Historical Play. By D. Dew. 


Ethelwolf; or, the Danish Pirates: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
J. F. Pennie, author. of “‘ The Royal Minstrel,” an Epic Poem. 
3s. 6d. ‘ 

The Doge of Venice, an Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. ' By 
Lord Byron. 8vo. 123. 
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The Dramatic Works of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, now first 
collected and edited, with a Preface. By Thomas Moore, Esq: 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Montalto, a Tragedy in Five Acts. 

La Gagza Ladra, a Semi- vorlo Opera, in 2 Acts. 2s. 6d. 

The Vampire, a Tragedy, in 5 Acts. 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Pastorals of Virgil, with a Course of English Reading, adapt- 
ed for Schools ; with 230 Engravings. By R. 1. Thornton, M. D. 
2 vols. 12mo. 15s. bound. 

Key to the Second and Third Parts of Ellis’s Exercises, from the 
Writings of Cicero. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

Il Bagatello; intended to facilitate the Study of the Italian to 
young Beginners. By E. Reale. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Grammatical Studies in the Latin and English Languages. Ar- 
ranged by James Ross, LL.D. 3s. 6d. bound. 

The Original Rythmical Grammar of the English Language, or 
the Art of Reading and Speaking on the Principles of the Music of 
Speech. By the Rev. James Chapman, Teacher of the Science and 
Practice of Elocution in Edinburgh. One thick vol. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Substance of Lectures on the Ancient Greeks, and on the Revival 
of Greek Learning in Europe. By the late Andrew Dalzel, A. M. 
F. R.S. E., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 14. 48. boards. 

Theory and Practice; or, a Guide to the French Language. By 
J. Maurois. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

A Practical English Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Rev. W. Putsey. 2s. 

Hints to teach Children the First Principles of Music. 12mo. Ss. 

Practical Method of Teaching the Living Languages. By C, V. 
A. Marcel. 8vo. 4s. 

Les Encouragemens de la Jaunesse. Par I. N. Bouilly. 12mo. 
6s. bound. 

A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, founded on 
the Study of the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. of 
the Universities of Vienna nd Paris. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The French Speaker, or the Art of Speaking and Reading the 
French Language. By M. St A. Simeon, Glasgow. 8s. 6d. bds. 

A Compendium of the History of the Jewish Kings, for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of Youth ; embellished with 18 Coloured En- 
gravings. 18mo. 3s. 

Ostentation and Liberality, a Tale, in 2 vols. By Arabella Are 
gus, author of the Juvenile Spectator, Adventures of a Donkey, &c. 
5s. 

An Appendix to the Sunday School Teacher’s Magazine and 
Journal of Education, containing the number of Scholars and the 
ae reported to Parliament in each Parish and Chapelry. 
tvo, 23.6 


. 
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Lucidus Ordo ; intended for self-instruction in Musical Science, 
containing a complete development of the Theoretical System, with 
Exercises and Key. Essays on Practical Excellency, with Sketches 
of the Characteristic Style of these Great Masters. By J. Relfe. 

Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Celebrated Roman Cha- 
racters, intended as an Introduction to the History of the Roman 
Republic ; for the use of Young Persons. 

A Dictionary of French Verbs, showing their different Govern- 
ments and Influence on the various Parts of Speech. By J. C. Tar- 
vers. ‘7s. 6d. boards. 

A Slight Sketch of an Easy Method of Teaching Languages. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. Light, 25th Regiment of Foot. 8yvo. 
Is. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, accom- 
panied by an Atlas, constructed by A. Arrowsmith, Hydrographer 
to his Majesty. Vol. V. Part II. 9s. sewed. 

A System of Geography. By Malte le Brun, editor of the “ An- 
nales des Voyages,” &c. Vol. I. Part I. 7s. 6d. 

A Pronounciog Geographical Vocabulary. By the Rev. Thomas 
Nelson. 12mo. 6d. 

A Geographical and Commercial View of Northern Central Afri- 
ca. By James Macqueen. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Western Africa; being a Description of the Manners, Customs, 
Dresses, and Character of its Inhabitants, illustrated by 47 Engrav- 
ings. 4 vols: 12mo. 11. 1s. boards. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Revolution of Mexico, with a Narrative of the 
Campaign of General Mina, Anecdotes of his Life, and Observations 
on the Practicability of connecting the Pacific with the Atlantic O- 
cean, by means of Navigable Canals. By W. D. Robinson. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

The Naval and Military Exploits which have distinguished the 
Reign of George III., accurately described and methodically ar- 
ranged. By Jehosaphat Aspin. 12mo. Embellished with numerous 
Plates. 14s. boards. ° 

The History of Ancient Greece, from the earliest times till it be- 
came a Roman Province. By William Robertson, Keeper of the 
Records of Scotland. Eighth edition. 9s. boards. 

Memoirs of James Earl Waldegrave, K.G. one of his Majesty 
George II.’s Privy Council, and Governor of George III. ; being a 
short Account of Political Contentions, Party Quarrels, and Events 
of Consequence, from 1754 to 1757; with a Portrait. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Historical Memoirs of the English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics. 
By Charles Butler, Esq. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 30s. 

A History of the Rencontre at Drumclog, and Battle at Both- 
well Bridge, in the month of January 1679; with an Account of 
what is Correct, and what is Fictitious, in the ‘* Tales of My Land- 
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lord,” respecting these engagements, and Reflections on Political 
Subjects. By William Aiton, Esq. Sheriff-Substitute, Hamilton. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Historic Notices of Fotheringay, with Engravimgs. By H. K. 
Bonney, A. M. author of the Life of Bishop Taylor. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A History of the British Revolution of 1688-9, recording all the 
Events in England, Scotland, and Ireland, down to the Capitulation 
of Limerick, 1691. By George Moore, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, from the Restoration of King 
Charles IT. a. p. 1660. By Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, 
Knight, Lord Advocate in the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
4to. 2/,2s. Never before published. 

LAw (ENGLISH. ) 

A Treatise on the Law of Injunctions. By the Hon. R. Henley 
Eden. 8vo. 1d. Is. 

A Treatise on the Pléadings in Suits for Tithes in Equity, &c. 
By Charles Ellis, Esq. 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Law of Mortgage. By R. A. H. Coote. Royal 
8vo. 16s, 

A Treatise on the Law of Landlord and Tenant. By R. B. Comyn 
Esq. 8vo. 11, 3s. 

A Treatise on the Law relative to the Sales of Personal Property. 
By George Long Esq., Barrister. 8vo. 13s. 

Av Analytical Digest of the Reports of Cases decided in the 
Courts of Common Law and Equity of Appeal at Nisi Prius, in 1820. 
By H. Jeremy, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

New Table of Costs in Parliament, Chancery, and the Exchequer. 
By R. Lloyd. 8vo. 14s. 

The Magistrate’s Memoranda ; or, Register for Applications, rela- 
tive to the Duties of a Justice of Peace. 43. 4to. 

LAw (scorTs.) 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, and on the Principles of 
Mercantile Jurisprudence, the Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. By 
George Joseph Bell, Esq. Advocate. 2 vols. 4to. 5/. 5s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

No. I. of the Monthly Journal of Popular Medicine. By Chas. 
Haden, Surgeon. 1s. 6d. 

Peptic Precepts ; pointing out Methods to prevent and relieve In- 
digestion, and to regulate and invigorate the Action of the Stomach 
and Bowels. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Management of Female Complaints. Eighth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with Hints for the Treatment of the 
Principal Diseases of Infants and Children. By Dr James Hamil- 
ton Jun., Professor of Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh, 
&c. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Hints on the Treatment of the Principal Diseases of Infancy and 
Childhood ; adapted to the use of Parents. By James Hamilton, 
M.D. Third Edition, S8vo. 7s. 
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Observations on Derangements 6f the Digestive Organs; and 
some views of their Connexion with Local Complaints. By William 
Law, Fellow ofggbe Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 8vo. 
6s. 

The Third Volume of Practical Observations on the Treatment of 
Strictures in the Urethra, with Plates. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. 
8vo. 10s. 6s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Hydrocephalus Acutus; or, Inflammatory Wa- 
ter in the Head. By Leopold Anthony Golis. translated from the 
German, by Robert Gooch, M.D. 8vo. 3s, boards. 

The History of the Plague, as it has lately appeared in the Islands 
of Malta, Goza, Corfu, and Cephalonia, &c. with particulars of the 
Means adopted for its eradication. By J. D. Tully Esq., Surgeon to 
the Forces, &c. &c. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Observations on the Derangements of the Digestive Organs. By 
W. Law, Surgeon. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

A Toxicological Chart, in which may be seen at one View, the 
Symptoms, Treatment, and Modes of Detecting the various Poisons, 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, according to the latest Experiments 
and Observations. By William Stow, Surgeon. 2 large folio sheets, 
Is. 6d. 

No. X. of the Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicines and Sur- 
gery, and the Sciences connected with them. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the Digestive Organs. By J. Thomas, M. D. 
Svo. 6s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Inflammatory, Organic, and Sympa- 
thetic Diseases of the Heart; also on Malformation, Aneurism, &c. 
By Henry Reader, M. D. &c. 

A Manual of the Diseases of the Human Eye, intended for Sur- 
geons commencing Practice. By Dr Charles Hen. Weller of Ber- 
jin, translated from the German by G. C. Monteath, M. D. and il- 
lustrated by Cases and Observations. 2 vols. 8vo, with 4 highly co- 
loured Plates, representing 37 diseased Eyes. 1/. 10s, boards. 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of Surgery, Trepan, Hernia, 
Amputation, Aneurism, and Lythotomy. By Charles Bell, F.R.S.E. 
&c. containing 21 plates. Large 4to. 3/. 15s. plain, and 5/. 5s. co» 
loured. 

A View of the Structure, Functions, and Disorders of the Sto- 
mach, and Alimentary Organs of the Human Body ; with Physiolo- 
me" Observations and Remarks upon the Qualities and Effects of 

‘aod and Fermented Liquors. By Thomas Hare. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

A Treatise on the Epidemic Cholera of India. By James Boyle. 
8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Medical Powers of the Nitro-Muriatic Acid 
Bath in various Diseases. By Walter Dunlop, Surgeon. 8vo. 2s. 

Practical Observations on those Disorders of the Liver, and other 
Organs of Digestion, which produce the several forms and varieties 
of the Bilious complaint. By Joseph Ayre, M.D. §s. 6d, 

1 
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Observations on Syphilis. By John Bacot. 8vo. 5s. 

A Description of a Surgical Operation, originally peculiar to the 
Japanese and Chinese, and by them denominated Zin-King ; now in- 
troduced into European Practice, with directions Performance, 
and Cases illustrating its success. By James Mgrg@thurchill, Sur- 
geon. 4s. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. e- 

The Cadet’s Guide to India. 2s. 6d. . 

The Tradesman’s, Merchant’s, and Accountant's Assistant. By 
David Booth. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

No. III. of the Annals of Philosophy. 6s, 

No. I. of the Recreative Review ; to be published Quarterly. 6s, 

Materials for Thinking. By William Burdon ; with a Memoir of 
the Author. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. boards. 

An Essay on Dry Rot and Forest Trees. By Robert M‘William, 
Architect. 1/. lls. 6d. 

Stockdale’s Calendar for 1821, with a Peerage, corrected to the 
present time. 11. 6s. 

A Vindication of the Clanronald of Glengarry, against the At- 
tacks made upon them in the Inverness Journal, &c. published by 
the express authority of the Family of Glengarry. © 5s. 6d. 

History of the Persecutions endured by the Protestants of the 
South of France, and more especially of the Department of the 
Gard, during the years 1814, 1815, 1816, &c. including a Defence 
of their Conduct from the Revolution to the present Period. By the 
Rev. Mark Wilks. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey, with a Memoir, and Illus- 
trative Notes. 8vo. 12s. 

The Family Cyclopedia, By James Jennings. 8vo. 1/. 14s. bds, 

The Secretary's Assistant, exhibiting the various and most correct 
Modes of Superscription, Commencement and Conclusion of Letters 
to Persons of every degree of Rank. By the author of the Peerage 
and Baronetage Charts, &c. 12mo. 5s. extra boards. 

- Deportment of a Married Life, laid down in a Series of Letters, 
written to a Young Lady lately Married. 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Geodesic Operations, or County Surveying, Land 
Surveying, and Levelling. By Isaac Robson. Plates, 8vo. 18s. 

Table Talk; or, Original Essays. By Wm. Hazlitt. 8vo. 14s. 

A Dissertation, showing the identity of the Rivers Niger and 
Nile, chiefly from the authority of the Ancients. By John Dud- 
ley, A. M. 

A Warning Voice to the Legislature and Land-owners of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

Second Series of the Sketches from St George’s Fields, illustrated 
with Vignettes. By Georgione di Castelchiuso. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 1821. 6s. boards. 

The Theory and Practice of Gas-lighting, in which is exhibited an 
Historical Sketch of the rise and progress of Science ; and theories 
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of Light, Combustion, and Formation of Coal, with Descriptions of 
the most approved Apparatus, for generating, collecting, and distri- 
buting Coal Gag for Illuminating Purposes. By T. J. Peckston, 
8vo. 12s. boalll 

Letter to * * * * * * on the Rev. W. L. Bowles’s Strictures on 
the Life and Writings of Pope. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Views of Society and Manners in America; in a Series of Let- 
ters from that Country to a Friend in England. 8vo. 

An Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive Account of the Phi- 
lippine Islands; founded on Official data, translated from the Spa. 
nish, with Additions. By W. Walton, Esq. 8yo. 12s. 

The Works of John Dryden, illustrated with Notes, Historical, 
Critical, and Explanatory, and a Life of the Author. By Sir Wal. 
ter Scott, Bart. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 18 vols, 
8vo. 9. 9s. 

Essayes and Characters of a Prison and Prisoners. By Geffray 
Mynshull, of Graye’s Inn, Gent. In post Svo. 7s. 6d. Reprinted 
from the original edition of 1618. 

Part I. of the Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical So, 
ciety. 4to. 1J. 

A Foreigner’s Opinion of England, By Christian Aug. Gottlieb 
Geede, translated by Thomas Horne. 8 vols. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. By Col. Sir Howard Douglas, 
Bart. Plates. 

The Official List of the Navy, corrected to the end of March 
1821. 12mo. 2s, 

No. XLYVIII. of the Quarterly Review. $§vo. 6s. 

No. XXI. of the Quarterly Journal of Literature. Svo. ‘7s. 6d. 

The Royal Navy and Military Calendar, and National Records for 
1821. By George Mackenzie, Esq. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Remarks on the Conduct of Man to Inferior Animals; on the Pri- 
meval State of Man; Arguments from Scripture, Reason, Fact, and 
Experience, in favour of a Vegetable Diet ; on the Effects of Food; 
on the Practice of Nature and Individuals, Objections answered, &c. 
By G. Nicholson. 5s. 6d. 

An Attempt to analyze the Automaton Chess-Player of Mr De 
Kempefer, with an easy method of imitating the movements of that 
Celebrated Figure, illustrated by Plates: to which is added, a co- 
pious Collection of the Knight’s moves over the Chess Board. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

A Letter to the Right Hon, Lord Byron, protesting against the 
Immolation of Gray, Cowper, and Campbell, at the Shrine of Pope. 
Bvo. 2s. 

On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature; with oc- 
easional Remarks on the Laws, Customs, Manners, and Opinions of 
various Nations. By Charles Bucke, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s, 6d. 
boards. 

Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. in the French Provinces, 
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Switzerland, and Italy. By the late John Scott, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

An Essay on the Sentiments of Attraction, Adaptation, and Va- 
riety. By William Howison, I2mo, 3s. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY. te 

The British Botanist ; or, a Fimiliar Introduction to the Science 
of Botany ; explaining the Physiology of Vegetation, and the Prin- 
ciples both of the Artificial and Natural Systems of Linnzus, and 
also the Arrangement of Jussieu. 15 Plates. 12mo. 1s. 6d. plain; 
10s. 6d. coloured, boards. 

The Botanical Cultivator; or, Instructions for the Management 
of Plants, cultivated in the Hot-houses of Great Britain. By Robert 
Sweet, F.L.S. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A Geological Classification of Rocks, with Descriptive Synopsis 
of the Species and Varieties, comprising the Elements of Practical 
Geology. By John Macculloch, M.D. F.R.S., &c. 8vo. 1/. 1s. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and Geology; explaining the 
easiest methods of discriminating Minerals, and the earthy substan- 
ces, commonly called Rocks, which compose the Primitive, Second- 
ary, Flat, and Alluvial Formations, &c. By J. Mawe. 12mo. 5s, 
boards. 

Vol. III. of Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society, 
for 1817 to 1820. 8vo. 18s. boards. with 25 Engravings. 

Part I. of Illustrations of the Linnzan Genera of Insects. By 
W. Wood, F. L. S. with 14 coloured plates. 5s, 

Flora Scotica, or a Description of Scottish Plants, arranged both 
according to the Artificial and Natural Methods. In two parts. By 
William Jackson Hooker, LL. D. Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. 14s. 

NOVELS. 

St Aubin; or, the Infidel. 2 vols. 12s. boards. 

The Fair Witch of Glassllyn, a Romance. $ vols. 11, 4s. 

The Republican’s Mistress, a Nevel, founded on Facts. By Chas 
lotte Smith. $3 vols. 18s. 

Precaution. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. ls. 

Traits and Trials. By an American. $3 vols. 12mo. 1, 1s. 

Geraldine ; or, Modes of Faith and Practice. By a Lady. 3 vols. 
12mo. 14. 1s. 

Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters. By Joanna Baillie. 
8vo. 14s. 

The Fatalists; or Records of 1814 and 1815. By Mrs Kelly. 
5vols. 12mo, 1. 7s. 6d. 

Favourite of Nature, a Novel, in $vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Valerius ; a Roman Story, in 3 vols. 12mo. 1. 4s. 

The Cavalier, a Romance. $ vols. 12mo. 1. 1s. boards. 

Fears and Cares, a Novel. By E. D. Carr. 12mo. 16s, 6d. bds. 

Undine ; or, the Spirit of the Waters, a Fairy Romance, translat- 
ed from the Original German of Baron de la Motte Fouque; by 
Geo, Soane, A.B. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
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De Renzey; or, the Man of Sorrow. By R.N. Kelly, Esq. 
S$ vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 
Bleddyn, a Welsh National Tale. By W.S. Wickenden. 12mo. 


S. 

Annals of the Parish, or the Chronicle of Dalmailing, during the 
Ministry of the Rev. Micah Balwhidder, written by himself, arrang- 
ed and edited by the Author of ‘ The Ayrshire Legatees.’ 12mo, 
Ss, 

Concealment, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 1J. Is. boards, 

Bannockburn, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 

The Vicar of Iver; a Tale. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Tale of the Olden Time. By a Harrow Boy. 12mo. 

The Irish Necromancer ; or, Deer Park, a Novel. By Thomas 
Henry Marshall. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. boards. 

Tales of Tom, (second series), containing the Miser’s Daughter, 
Rosamond, Beautiful Countess, &c. By Miss M‘Leod, 4 large 
vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

POETRY. 

The Indian and Lazarus, a Poem. 12mo. §9s. 6d. 

Specimens of the Russian Poets, with Remarks and Biographical 
Notices. By John Bowring. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

Scripture Melodies, By a Clergyman. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. bds, 

The Last Days of Herculaneum, and Abradates and Panthea, 
Poems. By Edwin Atherstone. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Poems. By P. M. James. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Angel of the World, an Arabian Tale ; Sebastian, a Spanish 
Tale; with other Poems. By the Rev. George Croly, A.M. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St Agnes, and other Poems. By 
John Keates, author of ‘ Endymion.’ 7s. 6d. 

The Months, descriptive of the successive Beauties of the Year. 
By Leigh Hunt. Small Svo. $s. 6d. 

The Belvidere Apollo; Fazio, a Tragedy; and other Poems. By 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, 8vo, — 8s, 6d. 

A Vision of Judgment, a Poem. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL. D. 
Poet Laureate. 4to. 15s. boards, 

Fleurs, a Poem. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Henry Schultze, a Tale ; the Savoyard, and other Poems. Small 
Svo. 5s. 6d. 

L’Homme Rouge ; or, the Little Red Man, a Tale. 5s. 

The Lilian Bride, and other Poems. By Barton Wilford. 

The Cenotaph, a Poem. By James Aikman, 2s. 6d. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomery, a Scottish Poet of the 
Sixteenth Century, with Biographical Notices. By David Irving, 
LL.D. In post 8vo, beautifully reprinted by Ballantyne. 18s. 

Bible Rhymes on the Names of all the Books of the Old and New 
Testament, with allusions to some of the principal Incidents and Chas 
racters; By Hannah More. 8vo. 2s. boards, 
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The Modern Church ; a Satirical Poem, comprising Sketches of 
some Popular and Unpopular Preachers. By J. L. Bicknell, Esq., 
F.S.A. 8vo. 33s. 

The Union of the Roses, a Tale of the Fifteenth Century, in Six 
Cantos, with Notes. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Universe, a Poem. By the Rev. Rob. Maturin, Author of 
Bertram, &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Third Tour of Dr Syntax, in Search of a Wife. Royal 8vo. 
1. 1s. boards. 

Takings ; or, the Life of a Collegian, a Poem. By R. R. Dag- 
ley. With 26 Etchings. Royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. boards. 

Woman in India, a Poem. By the Rev. John Lawson, Missionary 
at Calcutta, and Author of Orient Harping. Foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Machin ; or, the Discovery of Madeira, a Poem. By James Bird. 
8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Fall of the Angels; a Poem in Two Cantos. 8vo, 4s. 

Sketches in Hindostan, with other Poems. By Thos. Medwin. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Exiles of Damascus, a Poem. By John Cochrane, Esq. 
8vo. 48. 

The Improvisatore, in Three Fyttes, with other Poems. By Thos. 
Lovell Beddoes. 12mo. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letters to Mr Malthus on several Subjects of Political Economy, 
and particularly on the Cause of General Stagnation of Commerce ; 
translated from the French by J. B. Say. By John Richter, Esq. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of this Country. By George 
Holford, Esq. M. P. 8vo. 2s. 

Mirror presénted to his Sicilian Majesty and the Allied Sovereigns, 
reflecting Political Facts hitherto unpublished. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A View of the Circulating Medium of the Bank of England, from 
its Incorporation to the Present Time. 2s. 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly, with a Memoir of his Life. 
By W. Peter, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. I/. 6s. 

Two Letters to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool on the Dis- 
tresses of Agriculture, and their Influence on the Manufactures, 
Trade, and Commerce of the United Kingdom ; with Observations 
on Cash Payments and a Free Trade. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Stourton. Svo. 3s. 

Reflections on the present Difficulties of the Country, and on Re- 
lieving them, by opening new Markets to our Commerce, and remov- 
ing all injurious Restrictions. By an Old Asiatic Merchant. 3s. 

The Rights and Stability of the Protestant Church of Ireland ,en- 
dangered by any further Concession to the Catholic Claims. By a 
Clergyman of the Established Church. 2s. tea! 

A Narrative of the-Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans in 1814-15. By an Officer. 8vo, 12s. 

VOL, XXX¥, NO. 70. Lil 
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Statement of the Question of Parliamentary Reform, with a Reply 
to the Objections of the Edinburgh Review, No. XLI. 

An Essay on the Political Economy of Nations; or, a View of the 
Intercourse of Countries, as Influencing their Wealth. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

A Treatise on Political Economy ; or, the Produetion, Distribu- 
tion, and Consumption of Wealth. By Jean Baptiste Say. 2 vols. 
8vo. 10. 4s. 

A Reply to the Rev. Richard Lloyd’s Letter to a Member of Par- 
liament, on the dangerous Defects of the British Foreign Schools, 
&c. By James Shepherd, Treasurer to the City of London Royal 
British Schools, &c. ; 

The Speech of Lord Nugent in the House of Commons on pre- 
senting the Petition of the Roman Catholics. Is. 

A Defence of the People of England, in Answer to the Emissa- 
ries of Popery ; wherein the incompatibility of Papists to incorporate 
with the Legislation and Freedom of the State is illustrated and ex- 
plained. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Restrictive and Prohibiting Commercial Sys- 
tem, from the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham, Esq. By John Bowring. 
8vo. 2s. 

The Source and Remedy of the National Difficulties, deduced 
from Principles of Political Economy, in a Letter to Lord John Rus- 
sell. 2s. 

An Essay on the History of the English Government and Consti- 
tution, from the Reign of Henry III. to the present Time. By Lord 
John Russell. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Remarks on some Fundamental Doctrines in Political Economy, 
By J. Craig, Esq., F.R.S.E. Svo. 7s. Gd. boards. 

Aphorisms, ehiefly Political, selected from the most Eminent Writ- 
ers. 18mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Christian Religion contrasted with Pagan Superstition. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Christian Essays. By the Rev. S. C. Wilks. 2vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Elements of the Art of Packing, as applied to Special Juries, par- 
ticularly in Cases of Libel Law. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Declaration of England against the Acts and Projects of 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, &c. 3s. 6d. ’ 
Critical Examination of the whole Subject of Reform, in the House 

of Commons, &c. &c. By Geo. Wirgman. 2s. 

Loose Thoughts on Agricultural Distress, and a National Bank- 
ruptcy. By a Sussex Freeholder. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Present State of the Police of the Metropo- 
lis. By G. B. Mainwaring, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on Certain Verbal Disputes in Political Economy. 3s. 

The Elements of Liberty. By Harrison Wilkinson. 8vo. 

The Principles of an Equitable and Efficient System of Finance; 
founded upon Self-evident, Universal, and Invariable Principles. By 
Harrison Wilkinson. 8vo. 
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Property against Industry ; ot, an Exposition of the Partiality, 
Oppression, Injustice, and Inequality of the Present System of Fi- 
nance. By Harrison Wilkinson. 8vo. 1Is.6d. ~~ 

Letter to Thos. W. Coke, Esq. M. P. on Corn Laws. Is. 

The Whole Proceedings before the Coroner’s Inquest at Oldham, 
&c. on the Body of John Lees, who died of Sabre Wounds received 
at Manchester, August 16th, 1819, being the fullest and only Au- 
thentic Information concerning the Transactions of that fatal day ; 
taken in Short-hand, and edited by J. A. Dowling, Esq. 8vo. 
12s. boards. ; . 

Report of the Manchester Committee, with the Names of the 
Sufferers, an Account of the Distribution of the Funds, &c. 8vo. ‘2s. 

A Fragment of the History of John Bull; Part II., containing a 
further Description of the Pranks and Humours of Jack Radical. 
By Horace Hombergh, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Infant’s Progress from the Valley of Destruction to Ever- 
lasting Glory. By Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

_ A Christian Biographical Dictionary ; containing an Account of 
the Lives and Writings of distinguished Christians and Theologians. 
By John Wilks jun. 12mo. 9s. boards. 

Dr Chalmers’s Essay on Church Patronage. 8vo. 2s. 

Dr Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Economy of large Towns. 
No. 8. 8vo. 1s. Published quarterly. 

A New Edition of Dewar on Personal and Family Religion, greatly 
enlarged, with an extensive variety of Prayers for Families and In- 
dividuals. 8vo.. 8s. boards. 

Extracts from the Diary of the late Rev. Robert Shireff, Minister 
of the Associate Congregation, Tranent; with brief Notes of his 
Life, and an Appendix of Papers. By Mrs Shireff. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Sacramental Addresses and Meditations, with a few Sermons in- 
terspersed. -By the Rey. Henry Belfrage, Minister of the Gospel in 
Falkirk. Vol. II. 12mo. 5s, 6d. boards. 

A General View of the Doctrines of Regeneration in Baptism. 
8vo. 8s. boards. 

Sermons on Important Subjects. By F. L. O’Beirne, D. D. Bishop 
of Meath. S8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Familiar Sermons on several of the Doctrines and Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By the Rev. W. Barrow, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Sacred History of the Old Testament, abridged for the use 
of Children. By Ralph Barnes, Esq. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Two Sermons addressed to Young Persons. By J. Styles; D.D. 2s. 

Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of the Christian Religion. 
By M. Allen. 8vo. 8s. 

Prophecy Illustrated ; the Text proposed by Scripture to establish 
the Truth of Christianity; being a connected Exposition of the 
Book of Revelations. By T. A. Teulon. 18mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England explained, for Worship 
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and Doctrines, recommended and vindicated. By Henry Jenkins. 
12mo, 5s. boards. 

Thirty-six Evening Prayers, as used in her own Family. By a 
Lady. 4to. 5s. 

True and False Religion practically and candidly considered ; 
every t proyed from the Bible, and confirmed from quotations 
from the greatest Divines. By the Rev. G. G. Scraggs, A. M., 
Minister of the Union Chapel, Poplar. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

A Series of Sermons on the Christian Faith and Character. By 
the Rev. J. B. Sumner. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Part I. of Select British Divines ; containing the first part of Bishop 
Beveridge’s Private Thoughts. By the Rev. C. Bradley. royal 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on the History of the Week of the Passion of Our Bles- 
sed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Daniel Sandford, D. D., 
one of the Bishops of the Scotch Episcopal Church, and formerly 
Student of Christ’s Church, Oxford. 12mo. 7s. boards, 

The Theological Lectures of the late George Hill, D.D., Prin. 
cipal of St Mary’s College, Aberdeen. Edited by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Hill, Dailly, in three volumes. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

A Comprehensive View of the Origin and Tenets of the Baptists, 
2s. 6d. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Books of the New Testament. By John 
Cook, D. D., Professor of Divinity in St Mary’s College, St An- 
drew’s. 8vo. 12s. 

An Exposition of the Book of Proverbs. By the late Rev. George 
Lawson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the Associate Synod, Sel- 
kirk. 2 vols. 12mo. with a Portrait. 12s. 

The Religious Tradesman and Merchant, or Plain and Serious Ad. 
vices for his Prudent and Pious Conduct in the various Duties of his 
Calling. By Riehard Steele, A.M. royal 18mo. 33. 6d. 

Essays on Various Subjects, Religious and. Moral. 3 vols. 8vo. 
12. 11s. 6d. boards. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England: Illustrated 
by Copious Extracts from the Liturgy, Homilies, &c. and confirmed 
by Numerous Passages of Scripture. By the Rev. Wm. Wilson, 
B.D. 8vo. 6s. : 

An Inquiry into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination, 
in four Discourses, preached before the University of Oxford. By 
Edward Coplestone, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons by the Rev. Thos. Boys, A.M., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Two Discourses, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
on the 18th and 25th February, 1821. By the Rev. C. Simeon, 
M.A. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Two Discourses on the Unity of the Church. By Thomas M'‘Crie, 
D.D. 12mo. 3s. 

Sermons on Infidelity. By the Rev. Andrew Thomson, A. M. 
Syo. 58. 
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The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life. By the Rev. C. Betison, 
A.M. 8vo. 6s, 

An Inquiry chiefly on the Principles of Religion, into the Nature 
and Discipline of Human Motives. By the Rev. J. Penrose, M. A. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Speculum Gregis; or, Parochial Minster’s Assistant. By a Coun- 
try Curate. 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Geographical and Commercial View of Northern Central Africa ; 
containing a particular Account of the Course and Termination of 
the _ River Niger in the Atlantic Ocean. By James M‘Queen. 
10s. 6d. 

The Topography of Athens, with some Remarks on its Antiquities. 
By Lieut.-col. Leake ; with Maps and Plates. 8vo. 14. 10s, 

A Plan of Edinburgh and its Invirons, from a Survey by James 
Knox ; including not only all the recent Improvements, but also 
those which have been determined on, and are now in progress.’ 
Elegantly engraved, on an Imperial Sheet of Drawing Paper. Price 
5s. In a Case for the Pocket, or mounted on Rollers, 7s. 6d. ; 
Framed and Varnished, 15s. ; Beautifully Coloured, 1s. additional. 

Nos. I. to XIV. of Excursions through Ireland, comprising Topo- 
graphical and Historical Delineations of each Province. By Tho- 
mas Cromwell. Royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. each. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Parts I. II. and III. Vol. V., of the Modern Voyages and Travels ; 
contains Baron Von Halberg’s Journey through the North of Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and a Visit to Madras, in the 
Year 1811. $s. 6d. sewed ; 4s. boards. 

Part II. contains Views in Italy, during a Journey in the Years 
1815 and 1816. By Herman Friedlander ; with 7 Engravings. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. sewed; 48. boards. 

Part III. contains Montulé’s Travels. in- Egypt in the Years 1818 
and 1819; with twelve large and curious Engravings. 3s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Travels from Tripoli to Mourzouk, the Capital of 
Fezzan, and from thence to the Southern Extremity of that King- 
dom. By George F. Lyon, Capt. R. N. 4to, with a Map, and 
17 coloured Plates. 3/. 3s. ; 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. dur- 
ing the Years 1817, 18, 19, and 20. By Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
ke. &c. 4to.; with numerous Engravings of Portraits, Customs, 
Antiquities, &c. &c. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa in the Years 1818, 19, 
and 20; accompanied by Geographical Notices of Soudan, and of 
the course of the Niger ; with a Chart of the Routes, and numerous 
Coloured Plates. By Captain G. F. Lynn, R.N. 4to. 3i. 3s. 

A Narrative of the Chinese Embassy from the Emperor Kang 
Hee, to the Khan of Tourgouth Tartars, on the Banks of the Volga, 
in the Years 1712, 13, 14, and 15. Translated from the Original 
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Chinese; with an Appendix, consisting of Extracts from the Pekin 
Gazette ; an Abstract of a Chinese Novel ; Arguments of a Chinese 
Play, &c. By Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., &c.; with a 
Map. 8vo. 18s. 

Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Regions, in his 
Majesty’s ships Hecla and Griper. By Alexander Fisher Esq., Sur- 
geon, R.N. 8vo. 12s. 

A Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, performed by H. M. Ships Hecla and Griper, 
under the orders of Captain Parry, in the Years 1819 and 1820. 
4to. Illustrated by Charts, Plates, and Wood-cuts. 31. 19s. 6d. 

Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, made during an Excursion 
through the Principal Parts of that Colony, in the Year 1820. In 
which are briefly considered the advantages and disadvantages it of- 
fers to the English Emigrant. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan Empire, and more 
particularly at the Court of Amarapoorah. By Captain Hiram Cox ; 
with coloured Plates. 8vo. 16s. boards. 





INDEX, 


A 

Abbot, Lord, C. J., observations of, on the use of spring guns, with 
remarks, 126. 

Allies, apprehensions respecting the, realized, 81—detestable views 
of, unfolded in their famous circular, 82—their tone of absolute 
authority, to be outdone only by the falsehood of the statements, 
83—leagued upon what principles, 84—Parliament declared their 
indignation at the principles, and disapprobation of the proceed- 
ings of, 86—confirmed by two additional circumstances, 88—the 
conduct of, the object of detestation in England, 89—the signal 
discomfiture of, fervently prayed for, 92. 

Almanach des Gourmands, description by the author of, of a gourmand, 
53—specimen of the style of, 54—the different months, 56—no- 
tice of Béchamel, 57. 

Anastasius, an Oriental Gil Blas, 92—part of the story of, 93—feel- 
ings of, on first seeing an encampment, ib.—in the service of Mav- 
royeni receives an admirable lecturé from an old brother domes- 
tic, 94—describes his first combat, under arms, against the Ar- 
noots, 95—turned out of doors, at length becomes quack-doc- 
tor, 96—description of a Turkish jail strongly recommended, ib. 
—stabs Anagnosti; his remorse finely described, 97—good de- 
scription of the Opium coffee-house, 98—story of, continued— 
shoots Assad, his enemy, 99—rest of the story of, ib. 

Anecdote for all unfledged sophists and embryo politicians, 317—mo- 
rality of eminent ecclesiastics in the age of Pepin, 501. 

Apicius Redivivus, well dedicated, 60—Dr Kitchener the author of, 
quarrelled with, ib. 

Art of War, wretched state of the, till the middle of last century, 
378—treatises upon, ib.—all reposes on one great governing prin- 
ciple, 380—the subject divided into three branches, 381—first, the 
territorial line of operation, 382—Frederic the Great knew little 
of this branch, 388—profound sagacity of many generals of anti- 
quity, Hannibal, the Scipios, Cesar, $84—second branch, Strage- 
gy,» 386—the manceuvring lines divided into ten heads, 387—the 
simple interior, the best, ib.—concentric lines, excellent, 390— 
Napoleon, 391—Duke of Wellington and Sir John Moore, 392— 
Asdrubal, 398—Scipio Africanus the Elder, 399—the Gladiator 
Spartacus, ib.—tactics, not the least important branch, 400—plans 
of battles classed, 401—battle of Salamanca, 403—the value of 
good discipline, 405. 
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B 

Banditti of robbers, detachment of, at Palestrina and Poli, 146— 
have two modes of proceeding, 147—the numbers of, ib.—civic 
guard of Poli called out against, 148—these, increased by a ‘ party 
of his Holiness’s soldiers,’ renew the campaign—the result, 149— 
third campaign—close of the narrative, ib.—near 140 of, near Ti- 
voli, 150—~treatment by, and murdér finally of the archpriest of 
Vico-Varo, with his friend and nephew, ib.—murder a land agent, 
and detain a surgeon till ransomed, 151—are very religious, 153. 

Battles, all plans of, divided into three heads, 401—advantage of the 
oblique order, 402. ; 

Benefit of Clergy, barbarous nicety ef our old laws shown by a cu- 
rious instance relative to the, 339. 

Bentham, Mr Jeremy, plan of a civil code suggested by, 194—the 
result of it could not be beneficial, 195. 

Best, Mr Justice, feelings and reasonings of, blamed, 130—occasion- 
ed by an incorrect report, 414—Beccaria’s little book recommend- 
ed to his attention, 138—observations of, from the Morning Chro- 
nicle, 410—from the New Times, 411—others from the Report of 
Messrs Barnewall and Alderson, 412—remarks, 414—able speech 
of a learned brother Judge, who is decidedly of an opposite opi- 
nion, 417. 

Black Act, a man might be hanged by the, for coming disguised from 
a masquerade, 338. 

Booth, Mr, useful observation of, 364—his general want of informa- 
tion leads him into gross errors, 365. 

Boroughs and cities, misrepresented by Brady, and were, many of 
them, places of strength and importance, 31—modes of summon- 
ing the citizens to Parliament, 33—the number, 34. 

Britain, Great, raised to the summit, not of fame merely, but of 
worth, 188—happy, if we never shrink from the high post of duty 
her preeminence imposes upon ys, 190—sketch of the mass of 
British intellect since 1789, 183. 

Brown, Dr, tract of, on the tendency of the Bill for the Education of 
the Poor, 214—a few of his wanderings in it pointed out, 216 et 
seqgg.—his knowledge and fairness equally laudable, 221—monstrous 
assertion of, respecting the Digest, 247. 

Bullion, average market price of, in every year since 1800, 478— 
yalue and depreciation per cent. of the currency, same period, ib. 


C . 

Cafital, an individual obliged to transfer, will lose the profit of what 
cannot be transferred of it, 116. 

(Capital Punishments, the distinction made between theory and prac- 
tice, in speaking of, excepted against, $19, 320—render averse to 
prosecute and convict, 326—for forgery, $27—the frequency of, 
gncreases the number of offenders, 328—account of, for Middlesex 
aud other counties, during different periods, $29—description of, 
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and the effect upon the spectators, 345——substitutes for, suggest- 
ed, 347. 

Carbonari, origin of, and with what view established, '75—have been 
greatly misrepresented, 76—the members of, daily increased by 
persecution, ib. 

Chatham, Lord, two letters of, to his son, 466. 

Chenier, Marie-Joseph de, Tableau Historique de la literature, de- 
puis 1789, par, 158—murdered his father and his brother at one 
stroke—the particulars, ib.—an acoount of his work, 160 et segq. 

Church Establishment in England, receipt for prolonging the exist- 
ence of the, 62—munificent endowments of the final cause of 
learning, 305—wisely and beneficially different in Scotland, ib. 

Classical \earning, stain which has adhered to, 302—attainments in, 
of the Examinee at Oxford, 304—state of, and the encouragement 
given to, in England and Scotland, 305—endowments in Scotch 
Colleges would be extremely beneficial to, and rarely frustrated, 
310. 

Code, the civil, plan of, by Mr Bentham, 194—reform of the, under 
Justinian, 198. 

—— Napoleon, 196—the Penal, ib. 

Commitiee of inquiry into matters touching the dignity of a peer, 1— 
obligations to, acknowledged for their researches, 2—a quotation 
as a favourable specimen of their sentiments, and partly of their 
style, ib.—reasons of, for renouncing all inquiry into Saxon times, 
not satisfactory, 4—an error in the Report of some importance,) 
respecting Courts de More, 16—which leads to another, an erro- 
neous interpretation of the phrase Curia Regis, 6—consider no as- 
sembly to have been the Common Council, unless it had imposed 
burthens on the people in the nature of taxes, 15—are inclined to 
think that an act emanated from King Edward's sole authority, 
though the writ says expressly that it was made communi concilto, 
et consilio, &c. 15—misled by the annals of Waverley, 16—found 
no document of importance with respect to the constitution of le- 
gislative assemblies in the time of Rufus, db.—such assemblies, how- 
ever, are amply proved to have been held even under his govern- 
ment, 17—how such proof is chiefly valuable, ib.—say it does not 
appear, even from history, that Henry I. ever convened legislative 
assemblies, ib.—that he did, does appear from historians, 1S—as- 
sert, most unfortunately, that no mention is made of a legal con- 
vention to accede to the agreement between Stephen and Henry, 
touching the succession of the latter, ib.—extraordinary proceed- 
ing, 19—and complaint, ib.—pass over the story of John’s election 
in Mathew Paris too slightly, 20—led, by a writ in the 6th of John, 
into an unaccountable blunder, ib.—make judicious and pertinent 
remarks, ib,—opinions of, who were originally knights of the shire, 
27—two proporitions of, with respect to our borough representa- 
.tion ; the first doubtful, the other entirely erroneous, 30—have as- 
¢ertained, they inform us, that cities and boroughs called to the 
Parliament at Shrewsbury in the 11th of Edward I. held of the 
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King, $6—instances showing that they are mistaken with respect 
to that Parliament, ib.—some of the innumerable negligences and 
errors of, 38, 42—these are sufficient, we trust, to induce the 
Committee to revise their work, 42. 

Committee, the Select, on the Criminal Laws, feel and act in a grati- 
fying manner, 336—are accused of packing the evidence, 337. 
Conciliation, the dictate of justice no less than of policy—how effect- 

ed, 352. 

Confinement, solitary, in jails, and want of work of great efficacy, 
293. 

Contingent remainders, the nature of, shortly pointed out, 208—in 
the proposed alterations regarding, we are not without support, 
210. 

Conveyances in England, objections to the proposed improvements re- 
specting, 191—the prejudices against the alteration of laws fre- 
quently mixed with vanity or self-interest, 192—the objections of 
the considerate and unprejudiced guarded against, 198—nature 
and effect of, by matter of record, detailed, 200—mischievous 
state of the law respecting, illustrated by a case, 203—the writ 
must contain a technical description of the property, 204—remedy 
proposed, ib.—how the laws as to the alterations ought to be made, 
205—reference should first be made to the judges and law officers, 
206—private conveyances, 207—the last example of necessary al- 
terations, 208. 

Cookery, the object of, 61—the Frénch superior in, 44—taste and 
smell, 45—derivation of, among the Greeks and Romans, 46—a- 
mong the aboriginal Britons, 47—offices in, of considerable digni- 
ty, ib.—-amusements in, by C. Campiggio, when here, about the 
divorce of Queen Catherine, 48—imitated possibly, at present, by 
Signior Cochi, ib.—triumphs and trophies in, in 1664, 49—tastes 
degenerated, and manners changed since, ib.—Montaigne quoted, 
of the Italian cooks, 50—‘ The Practical Cook,’ quotation from, 52 
‘—another, a sublime and characteristic passage, ib.—fattening of 
geese in France, and for the London market, 55—travestying of 
dishes, 58—‘ Cour Gastronomique, ’ 59—Apicius Redivivus, 60— 
work on, by the Marquis of Buckingham’s cook—gives 365 bills 
of fare, preserved for future antiquaries, we hope, 61. 

County and hundred courts, 10. 

Court of Justice, first instituted probably in the council of Clarendon, 
in 1164, 13. 

Courts de more, 4. 

Crimes proceed from passion—how they must be prevented, 342— 
the law equally sentenced to death for stealing five shillings as for 
murder, 324—immunity from, not purchased by hanging up tablets 
written in blood, 322—several of a beastly nature, and deplorable 
consequences, not punished with death, and why, 343. 

Criminal laws, spirit in which inquiries relative to the, should be con- 
ducted, 317, $48—pretended practical reasoners the most mis- 
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. chievous, $320—efficacy of, frequently in the inverse ratio of their 
severity, 321—what gives efficacy to, 322—state of, quoted from 
a speech of Sir Samuel Romilly, 326—Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on, 328—inefficient, from their over-severity, 340. See 
Report. 

Curia Regis, misinterpreted by the Lords’ Committee, 6—of whom 
composed, ib.—writ of summons to, by Prince John, 9. 


D 

Dalzel, late Professor, lectures by, on the Ancient Greeks, &c., re- 
marks upon, 312—faults of, ascribed to diffuse prelection, $13— 
instances of inaccurate scholarship and inconsistent judgment, ib. 

Decalogue, copy of, at Poli, with changes in it to serve the views of 
the hierarchy, 142. 

Digest, and Tables, of the state of education, 250—their accuracy 
may be relied on, 249. 

Dissenters, iu England, the charge that we have spoken lightly or 
angrily of the, repelled, 213—their part in the discussion of the 
new plan ef education, ib. et seqg. 

Doge of Venice, scene between and Angiolina, 274—addresses the 
cemetery of his ancestors with great loftiness both of feeling and 

_ diction, 276—is ushered into the presence of the conspirators, - 
277—noble and thrilling language of, to his nephew, 281—part of 
his speech at the arraignment, 282—his last speech is a grand pro- 
phetic rant, eloquent and terrible, 283. 


E 
Education Bill, 214—the reader shortly reminded of the history of 
the, 221—the committee on, characterized, 223—objections by 
Dissenters to pecuniary assistance from the Legislature, 225—the 
exclusive principle adopted by the National Society said to be in- 
jurious, 228—reason for Dissenters favouring the New Plan— 
which, we shall be told, should secure to it the opposition of the 
Church, 230—an attempt in some of the tracts to ground their op- 
position on arguments in this Journal, 282—a refining or captious 
objection, 233—much is said of the tendency of Churchmen to op- 
press, 234—positive acts, 235—remarks upon them, 237—the 
question, whether a master will maltreat the children of Dissenters, 
considered, ib.—visitation, a great fallacy committed here, 239 
—what resemblance is there between the proposed schools and old 
foundations ? 240—those who object tq ecclesiastical visitation 
must recommend a substitute, 241—elections of a committee in- 
convenient, 242—one point of view in which the consequences of - 
superintendence by a committee deserves further to be regard- 
ed, 243—the Dissenters object to the increase that would be given 
to the power of the Church, 244—and to the stigma that would be 
affixed upon Non-conformists, which requires more serious consi- 
deration, 246—they also maintain that there is no occasion for the 
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interference of the State at all, 247—deficiency of education, 250, 

. 251—alleged to be supplied by Sunday Schools, ib.—the progress 
and permanence of the efforts making by private benevolence over- 
rated, 253—we can hardly conceive the effects of the new plan 
upon local exertions to be prejudicial, 254—the expense of Sun- 
day or other Charity schools, 256—address to both the parties en- 
gaged, ib. 

Edword I. and Edward II., knights, citizens, and burgesses, sat in 
the Parliaments in the time of, as appears from the writs for their 
expenses, 38, 42. 

Edward II., a slovenly and incorrect account of the proceedings in 
the 5th of the reign of, by the Lords’ Committee, 40, 

Eloquence, modern, is different from ancient, but has not declined, 
171—characterized by the actual state of the human mind, 173— 
of the Bar and the Pulpit, 174—state and effects of, in France, at 
the Revolution, 181. 

Emigration, extent of, annually, 369, 375. 

England, moral habits of the common people of, $351—the jargon 
current among certain writers respecting the lower classes, 318. 
Euphrosyne, story of, interesting ; a quotation, 100—her silent de- 

spair and patient misery has the beauty of the deepest tragedy, 101. 

Exchequer, English, supposed to have been instituted by the Con- 
queror, 11—members and business of, ib.—no record of, by Ma- 
dox, before Henry I., 14—enriched anciently by iniquitous fines 
paid for writs of Chancery, 13. 


F 

Fines and recoveries, what, 201—the assurance in, which we would. 
substitute for the technical description of the property, 204. 

Forgery, lessening of the punishment for, necessary to the execution 
of the laws, 335~340, 

* Form of Cury,’ compiled by the Master Cooks of Richard III., 48. 

France, Sismondi's history of, 488—causes of the want of historical 
talent in, 440—kings of, of the first race, 495—barbarous maxims 
and usages of Clovis.and his descendants, 496—origin of the Car- 
lovingian family, and their progress to supreme power, 497—their 
elevation not a mere change of dynasty, 500—morality of the most 
eminent Ecclesiastics in the age of Pepin, 501—Charlemagne the 
greatest of the kings of, 502—history of, after, ceases to inspire 
much interest, 505—contests between his feeble descendants, ib. 
—last century of the Carlovingian line without: great men, or 
splendid events, 506. 

Frederic the Great knew little of the territorial line of: operations, 
383—first systematically practised the oblique order. of battle, 401. 

Fundholders, losses sustained by the, in consequence of the deprecia: 
tion of the currency, 485—their gains by its elevation,. 487 





G 

Genius, from the bent it takes, shows the spirit of the times, 181. 

George IV., act of, a most impudent piece of legislation, 182—the 
affectionate relation constituted by, and Mr Judge Best's declara- 
tion, between the different orders of society, ib. 

Gerbert, one of the most extraordinary persons of the middle ages, 
507. 

Glory, secure from decay, whence derived, 509. 

Godwin, Mr W., answer of, to Mr Malthus’s Essay, descreditable 
both asto matter and manner, 363, 375—reasons for noticing it, 
$63—mistakes of, that may be ascribed to ignorance, $71—many 
which seem to have arisen from wilful misrepresentation, 373. 

Greek Classes, proposed that the Professors should give additional 
hours of more intimate tuition to the, in Scotch colleges, 307— 
prelection with this indispensable, 309, 

Gurney, Miss, translation by, of the Saxon Chronicle, recommended 
to public notice, 500. 


H 

Hannibal, skill displayed by, in his march over the Alps, 885—has 
been unjustly represented, how, 402. 

Henry III., innumerable mean or unjust contrivances of, for enrich- 
ing his treasury at the expense of his subjects, 22—these not less 
remarkable than his perversions of law and justice, 23—character 
of, 24—importance of the Mayor and citizens of London in his 
time, 32. 

Hexameters (Laureate), Mr Southey’s experiment in, 422—his alleg- 
ed improvements, 423—serve to render that measure more inad- 
missible, 424—reasons why it can pever be naturalized in our lan- 
guage, ib. 

High-Church national education, 509. : 

History, the genius of, nourished by the study of original narrators, 
491—is superior, in what respects, when rendered picturesque and 
characteristic by its adherence to contemporary documents, 492 
—specimen in illustration, 49$—the period of, the Anglo-Saxons 
can boast of great names among its historians, 499. 

Holford, George, Esq. author of Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons 
of this Country, 286—sensible observations of, 297—pity that they 
are preceded by the usual nonsense about the tide of blasphemy 
and sedition, 298—whence comes it that our loyal carcerist ob- 
serves only those tides and currents which set one way? ib. 

Honour, Mr Southey’s notion of the sense of, 424, Note. 


I 
Innovation, dislike of, proceeds from what, 287. 
Ireland, tendency in the writers of, to a gaudy and ornate style, $56. 
Jomini, Baron de, work by, on the art of war, 377—amusing and in- 
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structive, 379—consists of what, 380—the author's object, 405— 
cannot resist quoting the concluding pages, 407—the style, ib.— 
See Art of War. 

Jones, Colonel, the account by, ‘ of the war in Spain and Portugal,’ 
is curiously devoid of profound views, and extremely inaccurate, 
one instance in proof of, 397. 

Judge, a fifth (an imaginary personage), in the case [lott v. Wilkes, 
reasons luminously and irresistibly, in opposition to Brother Best, 
417—Brother Holroyd, 418—and the Lord Chief Justice, 419. 


2 K 
King, the late, letters of, to Mr Pitt, 460—was no friend to any plan 
for reforming the House of Commons, 461. 


Laws of England, administered from two sources, 209. 
human, of slow growth, 107—Lord Bacon, Sir Mathew Hale, 
and others, much bolder reformers of, than we are, 198. 

Leases, in private conveyances, proposed to be omitted, 207—the 
objection to this, on account of the stamp imposed, answered, ib. 
Legislature, the English, history of, 1—na radical change in the prin- 
ciples of our constitution since our Saxon progenitors, 10—the 
government, from the Conquest to Magna Charta, had been slowly 
undergoing important alterations, 20—remarks on the transition 
from the ancient Common Council to the modern Parliament in 
the time of Edward I., 25, 26—county Members have been at all 
times chosen in the county courts, 29—who were the members of 

these courts, in the reign of Henry IIL., ib. 

Leigh, Mr Chandos, poems by, 134—inaccuracies in, 185—merits 
of, far from contemptible, 138. 

Line of operations, (in war), the territorial, $81—the manceuvring, 
386. 

Lioni, a young nobleman in the ‘ Doge of Venice,’ fine soliloquy 
of, 279. 

Literature, English and French, 158—grammar, 160—every thing in 
the analysis of the understanding traced back to Bacon, 161—vast 
superiority of the English over the French in mental philosophy, 
163—the two among our latest intellectual philosophers who would 
be the most salutary to the French, 165—the French deficient in 
the moral and political sciences, 166, 169—rhetoric and literary 
criticism, 171—the difference between the oratory of England and 
France stated, 174—history, 175—French romances, 177—novels, 
178—sketch of the mass of British intellect. contemporary with 
that in France celebrated by M. Chenier, 183—of our religious 
and moral establishments, 185—public charities, 187—concluding 
observations, 189. 

Localities, feline attachment to, 311, 319. 
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Locke, the mode in which the French have expatiated on the doc- 
trines of, 163—they have overlooked one great portion of his 
theory, 164. 

Lloyd, Mr Richard, letter by, 509—objection of, to Mr Brougham’s 
Bill; 510—exclaims against moderation in provisions for religious 
instruction, ib.—seems to wish Parliament should compel all child- 
ren to attend the Established Church, 511—ascribes the plans of 
general education to the Devil, 512—is an advocate of Ignorance, 
513—specimen of his politics, ib. 

Logic, present state of, in France, 161. 


M 

Machinery and accumulation, effects of, 102—novel and extraordi- 
nary doctrines respecting, 103—objections to improvement of ma- 
chinery, applicable to improvement of skill and industry of the la- 
bourer, 104—may be asked, would the demand be sufficient to take 
off the increased quantity of commodities? 105—suppose the pro- 
ductive powers of industry increased ten thousand times, still no 
reason to apprehend any lasting glut of the market, 106—in vain 
that Mr Malthus supposes an indisposition to consume, 107—want 
of. foreign demand owing to one of two causes, ib.—cause of our 
distresses, 108—some portion, certainly, of late commercial em- 
barrassments arose from a sudden glut of foreign markets, 109— 
it has been said, any relief of a more liberal commercial system 
would only be temporary—we should glut the market of the world! 
considered, 110—and with every commodity, demanded by foreign- 
ers, ib.—contended, that the means England, by furnishing cottons 
nine-tenths easier, should possess of producing all other commodi- 
ties, would not be put in requisition, 111—this objection examined 
in detail, 112—introduction of machinery into one employment, 
occasions a demand for labourers in some other, 115—the utmost 
facility of production can never be injurious, 118—more than an 
increased fertility of soil, and salubrity of climate, can be injurious. 
119—nine-tenths of the present gluts may be traced to the inter- 
ference of Government, ib. 

Madame de Savigné, extract from her letters, 51. 

Malthus, mistaken respecting the withdrawing of capital, 115—has 
laboured to show how the poor may raise their wages, and become 
more independent, 374. 

Manuel des Amphitryons, account of, and quotations, 58—we concur 
with the author on the subject of introducing guests to each other, 
and of servants waiting at table, 59. 

Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, an historical tragedy, by Lord By- 
ron, 271—a failure, both as a poem and a play, owing to the bad 
choice of his subject, ib,.—the story extremely improbable, 272—- 
a short abstract of it, 278—the first scenes heavily and unskilfully 
executed, iba scene, in the second act, between the Doge an:! 
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Angiolina, has force and beauty, 274—passages of great sweetness 
and dignity, 275—the conspirators speak in lofty language ; a pas- 
sage of much force and spirit, 276—the character of the work es- 
timated, 284. 

Marriage, Dissenters’ petition relative to,64—to what effect the pro- 
visions of the bill ought to be, 65—extraordinary that Jews should 
be indulged for their infidelity, and Quakers for their obstinacy, 66 
—Mr Dillon’s account of his, 67—such indecent scenes, once be- 
gun, will be more common, 69—the law petitioned against is in- 
consistent, 70—the Church not endangered by granting the con- 
cession requested, ib. 

Maturin, Mr, author of Melmoth, betrays a lamentable deficien- 
cy of tact and judgment, $58—his taste for horrible subjects, 
359—his genius and abilities not thought of meanly, 362. * 

Medical men, prescribe according to what suits their own tastes, 62. 

Melmoth, the Wanderer, story of, clumsy and inartificial, 354—spe- 
cimen of the unmeaning rant in, $57—the matter equally objec- 
tionable, $58—account of a beautiful woman and her lover buried 
alive, to perish by starvation, 360—passage from a dream, 361— 
be it our care to suppress such nuisances, 362. 

Mind, the human, is acting under peculiar impulses, 191—is acquir- 
ing a confidence in its own judgment, ib.—the effect upon, by ob- 
jects of terror haunting it, 344. 

Ministers, the two reasons given by, in defence of Austria, extremely 
suspicious, 90—the one relating to the Carbonari by far the more 
absurd, 91. 

Monkish system, the spirit of the, in operation, where, 311. 

Montaigne, a delightful essayist, 167. 

Moore, Sir John, critical investigation of the movement made by, 
when he marched to attack Marshal Soult, 392—the Ministers had 
taken the decision ‘of an important point out of his hands, 393— 
Napoleon foiled in his designs by, $395—his death a great misfor- 
tune to the British army, 396. 

Mortality, aunual, in Sweden and in the United States, 365. 

Murderer in his cell, how his situation affects himself and the com- 
munity, $46. 


N 

Naples, commencement of the revolution at, 73—its peaceful nature 
shown, 75—the body of the people were prepared for it, 77—the 
provincial militia the great agents, ib.—the people had a right to 
change their government, 80. F 

Napoleon, the campaign of 1800, 384—results of his earlier Italian 
campaigns recapitulated, 391. 

Notice and warning, difference between, 415. 

Notice of an unlawful intention does not make the action which fol- 
lows lawful, 421. 
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Operations, territorial line of, $81—the manceuvring lines of, divided 
into ten heads, 387. 

Oxford University, relics of imperfection or absurdity still in the sys- 
tem of education at, 303—public examinations at, for honours, 304 
—the disposal of Fellowships conducted on a plan not to be re- 
commended, 310. 


P 

Pitt, the Right Hon. W., difficulties in reviewing the life of, 487— 
was far more excellent as a Debater than as a Statesman, 438— 
qualities fitting for a ministerial orator, 439—defects and faults of, 
as a speaker, 440—compared to Mr Fox ; neither had faults of a 
mean or paltry kind, 441—though long in power, has left little 
even to arrest the attention of posterity, 442—financial measures, 
ib.—amidst all his expedients, overlooked economy, 444—sinking 
fund and depreciation of the currency, ib.—mistake of, in relation 
to the French Revolution, and the wars it occasioned, 445—nego- 
ciations of, equally inconsistent, 446—Mr Burke or Mr Fox would 
have acted how, 447—disconnected with recent changes, ib.—ta- 
Jents of, as a statesman, not necessarily denied, 448—claim of, to 
political integrity, the subject of disputation, ib.—high-minded 
acts of, 456—did not display the same magnanimity when his si- 
tuation in the Government was at stake, 457—various success of 
the efforts of, for reform, 461—a few particulars of the early life 
of, 462—first speech of, 463—curious particulars of the profes- 
sional life of, 464—early letter of, upon his brother's death, and 
two of Lord Chatham to his son at Cambridge, 465. 

Poetry, revolution in, 185—reasons for it, 156—opening of ‘ The 
View,’ by Mr Leigh, 138—a change equally complete in our 
prose, 355. 

Poli, particulars of a free school at, 141—of harvest wages, 143— 
the olive the favourite culture, ib. 

Population, increase of, in America, 366—progress of, how ascer- 
tained, 369—the rate affected by what causes, 372—proportion of 
births to marriages, ib.—in England. 376. 

Prisons, state of, 286—more than 107,000 persons committed to the 
jails of the United Kingdoms in one year! ib.—the attention call- 
ed to, has made the fat and sleek people outrageous, 287—distinc- 

‘ tion between a jail and house of correction, 288—classifications 
proposed for jails, 289—a neglected object in, is diet, ib.—should 
be a place of punishment, 290, 296—what the meaning of sentenc- 
ing to is, if this is neglected, 291—the punishment apportioned, 
ib.—it should be sharp and short, 292—solitary confinement should 
be used, ib.—the mistake by many excellent men, of seeking the 
reformation of the prisoners, not that of the public, 298—evidence 
of the Jail Committee, ib.—confusion in the government of, 298—~ 
the females should be under the care of a matron, 299—inspectors 
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objected to for obvious reasons, ib.—our gencral system, 300— 
but one objection to it, ib—one aid to prisoners overlooked, the 
means of regulating their defence, and providing witnesses, 3C1. 
Proclamation of his Eminency against robbers, 154. 
Protestant Society, for defending and encouraging toleration, 71. 


Q 
Quakers, obstinacy of the, 66—their practice, as well as creed, is be- 
nevolence, 353. 
Quarterly List of New Publications, 258, 515. 


R 

Recoveries, common, in conveyancing, an account of, 200—proceed- 
ing in, described by Blackstone, 201, Note. 

Registry of deeds, observations in favour of, 211—benefits resulting 
from, and the chancc of greater evil, 212. 

Report from the Lords’ Committees, 1—the only way we know to 
reconcile its inconsistencies, 43. See Commitige. 

Report of the Committee on criminal laws, able and interesting sum- 
maty of the, $28—state of crimes, and the administration of the 
law, $29—the repeal of statutes creating capital felonies, tecom- 
mended, 332—the alteration of others, ib.—adverts to the law re- 
specting forgery, 335—has not escaped misrepresentation and ca- 
vils, 336. ; 

Rochefoucault, maxims of, 168—jumble of opposites in a description 
of him, ib. 

Romish superstition, the pernicious alliance between and the rhost 
criminal life is very striking, 154. 


8 

Saon heptarchy, differs from the corresponding period in French 
history, 499—Saxon chronicle, entitled to farther revision and il- 
lustration, 500. 

Schools, public, in England, for the encouragement of profligacy and 
crime, 286. 

Scipio Africanus, the elder, dreadful exploit of, 399. 

Scotsman, exertions of a, in the field of learning, spring from brighter 
views than stails and fat benefices, 307. 

Sismondi, T. C. L. Simonde de, qualifications of, for writing his his- 
tory of France, 488—studied history in the contemporary writers, 
491. 

Sketch of the Revolution at Naples by an eyewitness, 72—principal 
object of, 73—the desertion of General Pepe, and its consequences, 
described, 74—detached facts in, brought together, 78—pictu- 
resque description of the entrance into Naples, 77. 

Society, affectionate address of the higher link of, to the lower, 132. 

Southey, Dr Robert, Vision of Judgment by, exceedingly dull and 
wordy, 422. 

6 
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Spartacus the Gladiator has given a brilliant example of the central 
position of an army, 399. 

Spondees, English, observations upon, 429. 

Spring-Guns, the lawfulness of, at the fairest, considered, 124, 181— 
personally to shoot a trespasser is murder, 125—to set guns is 
equally so, 126—opinion of Mr Justice Abbot on, with remarks on 
it, ib.—singular to say, as he does, that no injury is intended, as 
notices will prevent persons from exposing themselves, 127—not 
to be connived at, like glass or spikes, 128, 419—Mr Justice 
Best’s opinion of, 129—consideration of it, 130—a malice, by im- 
plication of law, in setting, pe a that it will put an end 
to poaching, ib.—poaching can never be abolished, 134—a sort of 
horror in thinking of, ib.—long and eloquent speech of Judge —, 
417. 

Standard of money, pernicious effects of degrading the, 468—or of 
elevating, 473—alterations in, from the Norman Conquest down to 
1601, ib.—degradation of, the most wretched resource of a bank- 
rupt government, 474—some of the bad consequences might be 
obviated, how, 475—depreciation of paper currency to a still more 
ruinous extent, ib.—these fluctuations most injurious to the best 
interests of the country, 478—average depreciation since 1800, ib. 
—told by those who contend for the degradation of, again, that it 
will be impossible for the country otherwise to support its burdens, 
considered, 481—this expedient cannot be defended on the ground 
of necessity, 482—or of justice, 484. 


Stewart, Dugald, Esq., would, if well known to the French, be most 
salutary to them, 165—one thing which raises him above all men- 
tal philosophers, 166. 

Sugden, E. B. Esq., letters by, noticed, 213. 


x 

Theft, account of the first lapse into, in common cases, 350—the evil 
of, still confined within petty limits, 349. 

Theory and practice, mutual relation of, 319. 

Thieves, driven to their way of life by-necessity, 343, 350—subject, 
like other men, to the power of fascination, 344—three kinds of, 
to be cured, how, 351. 

Three months near Rome, remarks on, 140—Poli, 141, &c.—a quo- 
tation from, of the hog, 143—a spirited description of the hunting 
of the wild boar, 144—ceremony of blessing the Cascadi, describ - 
ed in, 155—popular poetry of the modern Romans—‘ Giuseppe 
Mastrilli ’—* Pictro Mancino,’ 156——Gobertinco, who killed ‘ 964 
persons, ’ &c. 157. 

Tomline, Dr George, Memoirs by, of Mr Pitt's life, 4.50—composed 
by means of his Lordship’s scissars, 451—partial in transplanting 
speeches, ib.—the good bishop mistakes prudence in Mr Pitt for 
want of ambition, 452—necessary to contradict a slander revived 
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by, 454—hunts out panegyrics in foreign languages, 455—arrange- 
ment of the book as clumsy as can be imagined, 459. 
Turkish government, state of the, 92—jail described, 96. 


Vv 

Verse, the English, proceeds, not by the succession of long and short, 
but of accented and unaccented syllables, 425—does not admit of 
any change in the number of them in the line, 426—the essence 
of, is regularity, 428—definition of hexameter, 433. 

Vision of Judgment, by Robert Southey, Esq.—the staple of the 
piece is a flat and heavy eulogy on kings and ministers, &c. 422— 
particulars of it, 433—happy to be done with him, 436—appre- 
hensive that the worthy inditer of Epics is falling into dotage, 422. 

Visitation of the schools in England, proposed by the new plan, 239, 


WwW 

Ward, Mr, pronounces the severest censure on the proceedings of 
the Allies, 88. 

Wellington, Duke of, masterly arrangements of the, in defence of 
Portugal, 392—and at the battle of Salamanca, 403. 

Will, the object of the, is to have its own way, 343—not bent and 
overawed by a punishment, which has not a natural as well as le- 
gal sanction, 346. 

Witenagemote, Saxon, the functions of the, have continued the same, 
and its rights have never been relinquished, 10. 


Writs for the election of county members, 28—of expenses which 
the Lords’ Committee could not discover, 38, 42, 
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